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PREPARATORY CONSIDERATIONS. 

I DEEM it uxmecetssary to prove, that mankind stood in need of a 
revelation, because I have met with no serious person who thinks 
that, even under the Christian revelation, w: have too much hght, 
or any de^e of assurance, which is superfluous. I desire, more- 
over, that in judging of Christianit]^, it may be remembered, that 
the question hes between this religion ana none : for if the Chris- 
tian religion be not credible, no one, with wl^om we have to do, will 
support the pretensions of any other. 

Suppose, men, the world we live in to have had a Creator; sup- 
pose It to appear, from the predominant aim and tendency of the 
raovisions and' contrivances observable in the universe, that tl)e 
Deity, when he formed it, consulted for the happiness of his sensi- 
tive creation ; suppose the disposition which dictated this counsel to 
continue ; suppose a part of the creation to have received faculties 
from their Maker, by which they are capable of rendering a moral 
obedience to his will, and of voluntarily pursuing any end ror which 
he has designed them ; suppose the Creator to mtend for these, his 
rational and accountable agents, a second state of existence, in 
which their situation will be regulated by their behavior in the first 
state, by which supposition (and by no other) the objection to the 
divine government in not putting a difference between the good and 
the bad, and the inconsistency of this confusion with the care and 
benevolence discoverable in the works of the Deity, is done away ; 
suppose it to be of the utmost importance to the subjects of this dis- 
pensation to know what is intended for them ; that is, suppose the 
loiowledge of it to be highly conducive to the happiness of the 
species, a purpose which so many provisions of nature are calcu- 
lated to promote; suppose, nevertheless, almost the whole race, 
either by the imperfection of their faculties, the misfortune of their 
f ituation, or by the loss of some prior revelation, to want this know- 
jledge, and not to be likely without the aid of a new revelation to 
ttain it.- — ^under these circumstances, is it improbable that a reve- 
'ation should be made ? is it incredible that God should interpose for 
uuch a purpose ? Suppose him to design for mankind a future state ; 
la it unlikely that he should acquaint him with it? 
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Now in what way can a revelatioi^ be made but by miracles? In 
none which we are able to conceive. Consequently in whatever 
degree it is probable, or not very improbable, that a revelation 
should be communicated to mankind at all ; in the same degree is 
it probable, or not very improbable, that miracles should be wrought 
Therefore when miracles are related to have been wrought in Uie 
promulgating of a revelation manifestly wanted, and, if true, of in- 
estimable value, the improbability which arises from the miraculous 
nature of the things related, is no greater than the original improbar 
bility that such a revelation should be imparted by God. 

I wish it however to be correctly understood, in what manner, 
and to what extent, this argument is alleged. We do not assume 
the attributes of the Deity, or the existence of a future state, in or- 
dir to prove the reL.ity of miracles. The reality always must be 
proved by evidence. We assert only that in miracles adduced in 
support of revelation, there is not any such antecedent improbability 
as no testimony can surmount. And for tlie purpose of maintaining 
this assertion, we contend that the incredibility of miracles relatea 
to have been wrought in attestation of a message from God, con- 
veying mtelligence of a future state of rewards and punishments, 
and teaching mankind how to prepare themselves for that state, is 
not in itself greater than the event, call it either probable or im- 
probable, of the two following propositions being true: namely, 
first, that a future state of existence should be destined by God for 
his human creation ; and, secondly, that being so destined, no should 
acquaint them with it It is not necessary for our purpose, that 
these propositions be capable of proof, or even that by arguments 
drawn firom the light ot nature, they can be made out to be proba- 
ble ; it is enough that we are able to say concerning them, that 
they are not so violently improbable, so contradictory to what we 
already believe of the divuie power and character, tnat either the 
propositions themselves, or &cts strictly connected with the proposi- 
tions (and therefore no farther improbable than they are improbable), 
ought to be rejected at first sight, and to be rejected by whatever 
strength or complication of evidence they be attested. 

This is the prejudication we would resist For to this length does 
a modem ol^ection to miracles go, viz. that no human testimony can 
in any case render them credible. I think the reflection above 
tated, that if there be a revelation, there must be miracles, and 
hat under the circumstances in which the human species are placed, 
a revelation is not improbable, or not improbable in any great de- 
gree, to be a fair answer to the whole objection. 

But since it is an objection which stands in the very threshold of 
our argument and, if admitted, is a bar to every .proof, and to all 
future reasoning upon the subject it may be necessaiy, before we 

Eroceed farther, to examine the principle upon which it professes to 
e founded ; which principle is concisely tnis, That it is contrary, to 
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experience that a miracle should be true, hut not contrary to exp^> 
Hence that testimony should be false. 

Now there appears a small ambi^iity in the term ' experience/ 
ind in the phrases ' contrary to experience/ or ' contradictmg expe- 
rience,' which it may be necessary to remove in the first place. 
Strictly speaking, the narrative of a fact is then only contrary to ex- 
perience, when the fact is related to have existed at a time and 
place, at which time and place we being present did not perceive it 
to exist ; as if it should be asserted that, in a particular room, and at 
a particular hour of a certain day, a man was raised from the dead, 
in which room, and at the time specified, we being; present, and 
looking on, perceived no such event to have taken place. Here tlie 
assertion is contrary to experience, properly so called : and this is a 
contrariety which no evidence can surmount It matters nothing 
whetlier the &ct be of a miraculous nature or not. But although 
this be the experience and the contrariety, which archbishop TilJot- 
son alleged in the quotation with which Mr. Hume opens his essay, 
it is certainly not mat experience, nor that contrariety, which Mr. 
Hume himself intended to object And short of this, I know no in- 
teUigible signification which can be affixed to the term * contrary to 
experience, but one, viz. that of not having ourselves experienced 
any thing similar to the thing related, or such things not being gene- 
nmy experienced by others. I say ' not generally :' for to state con- 
cerning the fact in question, that no such thing was ever experienced, 
or tibat universal experience is against it, is to assume the subject of 
the controversy. 

Now the improbability which arises from the virant (for this prop- 
eriy is a want, not a contradiction) of experience, is only equal to 
the probability there is that, if the thing were true, we should ex- 
perience things similar to it, or that such things would be generally 
experienced. Suppose it then to be true that miracles were wrought 
on the fh«t promulgation of Christiani^, when nothing but miracles 
could decide its authority, is it certain that such miracles could be 
repeated so often, and in so many places, as to become olgects of 
general experience 7 Is it a probability approaching to certainty ? is 
It a probability of any great strengtn or force? is it such as no 
evidence can encounter f And yet mis probability is the exact con- 
vergey and therefore the exact measure, of the improbability which 
arises from the want of experience, and which Mr. Hume represents 
as invincible by human testimony. 

It is not like alleging a new law of nature, or a new ex])eriment 
in natural pliilosophy ; because when these are related, it is ex- 
pected that under the same circumstances, the same effect will fol* 
low universally ; and in proportion as this expectation is justly en- 
tertained, the want of a corresponding experience negatives the 
history. But to expect concerning a miracle, that it should succeed 
'upon a repetition, is to expect that which would make it cease to be 
a miracle, which is contrary to its nature as such, and would totally 
destroy the use and purpose for which it was wrought 

The force of experience, as an objection to miracles, is founded 

B2 
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ill the presumption, either that the course of nttturc is invariable, or 
that if it be ever varied, variations will be frequent and general 
lias the necessity of this alternative been demonstrated? Permit us 
to call the course of nature the agency of an intelUsent Being ; and 
18 there any good reason for judging this state of the case to be 
probable ? Ought we not rather to expect that such a Being, on oc- 
casions of peculiar importance, may interrupt the order which he 
had appointed, yet that such occasions should return seldom ; that 
these interruptions consequently should be confined to the expe- 
rience of a few ; that the want of it, therefore, in many, should be 
matter neither of surprise nor objection. 

But as a continuation of the argument from experience, it is said 
that when we advance accounts of miracles, we assign efiects 
without causes, or we attribute efkcta to causes inadequate to the 
purpose, or to causes of the operation of which we have no expe- 
rience. Of what causes, we may ask, and of what eflects does Uie 
objection speak? If it be answered, that when we ascribe the cure 
of the palsy to a touch, of blindness to the anointing of the eyes 
with cLay, or the raising of the dead to a word, we lay ourselves 
open to this imputation ; we reply that we ascribe no such effects 
to such causes. We perceive no virtue or energy in these things 
more than in other things of the same kind. They are merely 
signs to connect the miracle with its end. The effect we ascribe 
simply to the volition of the Deity; of whose existence and power, 
not to say of whose presence and agency, we have previous and in 
dependent proof. We have therefore all we seek for in the works 
of rational agents, — a sufficient power and an ade<quate motive. In 
a word, once beheve that there is a God, and miracles are not in 
credible. 

Mr. Hume states the case of miracles to be a contest of opposite 
improbabilities ; that is to say, a question whether it be more im- 
probp^ble that the miracle should be true, or the testimony false : 
and this I think a fair account of the controversy. But herein I re- 
mark a want of argumentative justice, that, in describing the im- 
probability of miracles, he suppresses all those circumstances of 
extenuation which result from our knowledge of the existence, 
power, and disposition of the Deity; his concern in the creation, the 
end answered by the miracle, the importance of that end, and its 
subserviency to the plan pursued in ttie work of nature. As Mr. 
Hume has represented the question, miracles are alike incredible to 
him who is previously assured of the constant agency of a Divine 
Being, and to him who believes that no such Being exists in the 
universe. They are equally incredible, whether related to have 
been wrought upon occasions the most deserving, and for purposes 
the most l^neficial, or for no assignable end whatever, or for an 
end confessedly trifling or pernicious. This surely cannot be a cor- 
rect statement In adjusting also the other side of the balance, the 
strength and weight of testimony, this Author has provided an an- 
swer to every possible accumulation of historical proof, by telling us 
that we are not obliged to explain how the story of the evidence atoae 
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Now I think tliat we are obliged ; not, perhape, to hHow by positive 
accounts how it did, but by a probable hypothesis how it might, so 
happen. The existence of the testimony is a phenomenon ; the 
truth of tlie fact solves the phenomenon. If we reject this solution, 
we ou^ht to have some other to rest in ; and none, even by our ad- 
versaries, can be admitted, which is not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples that regulate human afiairs and human conduct at present, or 
which makes men then to have been a difierent kind of beings from 
what they are now. 

But the short consideration which, independently of every other, 
convinces me that there is no soUd foundation in Mr. Hume's con- 
clusion, is the following. When a theorem is proposed to a mathe- 
matician, the iirst thing he does with it is to try it upon a simple 
case, and if it produce a false result, he is sure that there must be 
some mistake m the demonstration. Now to proceed in this way 
with what may be called Mr. Hume's theorem. If twelve men, 
whose probity and good sense I had long known, should seriously 
and circumstantially relate to me an account of a miracle wrought 
before their eyes, and in which it was impossible that tifey should 
be deceived ; if the governor of the country, hearing a rumor of 
this account, should call these men into his presence, and offer them 
a short proposal, either to confess the imposture, or submit to be tied 
up to a gibliet ; if they should refuse with one voice to acknowledge 
that there existed any falsehood or imposture in the case ; if this 
threat were communicated to them separately, yet with no different 
effect; if it was at last executed ; if 1 myself saw them, one after 
another, consenting to be racked, burnt, or strangled, rather than 
give up the truth of their account; still, if Mr. Hume's rule be my 

Slide, I am not to believe them. Now I undertake to say, that 
lere exists not a sceptic in the world who would not believe them, 
or who would defena such incredulity. 

Instances of spurious miracles, supported by strong apparent tes* 
timony, undoubtedly demand examination ; Mr. Hume nas endea- 
vored to fortify his argument by some examples of this kind. I hope 
in a proper place to show, that none of them reach the strength or 
circumstances of the Christian evidence. In these, however, con- 
sists the weight of his objection : in the principle itself, 1 am per- 
suaded, there is none. 



PART I. 

OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY AND 
WHEREIN IT IS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE EVIDENCE ALLEGED 
FOR OTHER MIRACLES. 

The two propositions which I shall endeavor to establish are 
these : 

I. That there is satisfactory evidence that many, professing to be 
original witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their lives in 
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labors, dangen, and sofierineB, voluntarily under^ne in attestatkMi 
of the accounts which they delivered, anu solely m conse{]uence of 
their belief uf those accounts; and that they also submitted, from 
the same motives, to new rules of conduct 

II. That there is not satisfactory evidence, that persons professing 
to be original witnesses of other miracles, in their nature as certain 
as these are, have ever acted in the same mamier, in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and properly in consequence 
of their belief of these accounts. 

The first of these propositions, as it forms the argument, will stand 
at the head of the following mne chapters. 

PROPOSITION L 

* mere^is satisfactory evidence tkat many, professing to he original tott- 
nesses to the Christian miracles, passed their lives in labors, dangers, and 
sufferings, voluntarily undergone in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of their belirf of those accounts ; 
and that they also submitted^from the same motives^ to n»» rules qf cm* 
dueL* 

CHAP. I. 

Eviienee qf the Sufferings of the First. Propagators qf ChrittianUy, 

from ike nature of the case. 

To support this proposition, two points are necessary to be made 
out: first, that the Founder of the institution, his associates and im- 
mediate followers, acted the part which the proposition imputes to 
them : secondly, that they did so in attestation of the miraculous 
history recorded in our Scriptures, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of the truth of this history. 

Before we produce any particular testimony to the activity and 
sufierings which compose the subject of our ^rst assertion, it wiU 
be proper to consider the degree of probability which the assertion 
derives from the nature qf the case, that is, by mferences from those 
parts of Uie case which, in point of fact, are on all hands acknow- 
ledged. 

First, then, the Christian religion exists, and therefore bjr some 
means or other was established. Now it cither owes the principle 
of its estabUshment, t. e. its first publication, to the activity of the 
Person who was the founder of the institution, and of those who 
were joined with him in the undertaking, or we are driven upon 
the strange supposition, that, although ihcy might lie by, others 
would take it up ; although they were quiet and silent, other per- 
sons busied themselves in the success and propagation of tneir 
story. This is perfectly incredible. To me it appears little less 
than certain, that, if the first announcing of the religion by the 
Founder had not I een followed up by the zeal and industry of his 
nnmediate discipl«, the attempt must have expired in its birth 
1 ben as to the kii: i and degree of exertion which was employed 
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and the mode of life to which these persons submitted, we reasona- 
bly suppose it to be like that which we' observe in all others who 
voluntarily become missionaries of a new faith. Frequent, earnest 
and laborious preaching, constantly conversing with religious peN 
sons upon religion, a sequestration from the common pleasures, en- 
^agements, and varieties of life, and an addiction to one serious ob- 
ject^ compose the habits of such men. I do not say that this mode 
of life is without enjoyment, but I say that the enjojrment springs 
from sincerity. With a consciousness at the bottom of hoUowness 
and falsehood, the fiitigue and restraint would become insupporta> 
ble. 1 am apt to believe that very few hypocrites engage in these 
undertakings ; or, however, persist in them long. Ordmarily speak- 
ing, nothing can overcome the indolence of mankind, tne love 
which is naturalto most tempers of cheerful society and cheerful 
scenes, or the desire which is common to all, of personal ease and 
freedom, but conviction. 

Secondly, it is also highly probable, from the nature of the case, 
that the propagation of the new religion was attended with difficulty 
and danger. As addressed to the Jews, it was a system adverse not 
only to their halntual opinions, but to those opinions upon which 
theu* hopes, their partialities, their pride, their consolation, was 
fi>unded. This people, with or without reason, had worked them- 
selves into a persuasion, that some signal and greatly advantageous 
change was to be effected in the condition of their country, by the 
agency of a lon^-promised messenger from heaven.* The rulers 
of the Jews, their leading sect, theu* priesthood, had been the au- 
thors of this persuasion to the common people ; so that it was not 
merely the conjecture of theoretical divines, or the secret expecta* 
tion of a few recluse devotees, but it was become the popular hope 
and passioai, and Uke all popular opinions, undoubting, anu impatient 
of contradiction. They clung to this hope under every misfortune 
of their country, and with more tenacity as their dangers or calami- 
ties increased. To find, therefore, that expectations so gratifying 
were to be worse than disappointed ; that they were to end in the 
diffusion of a mild unambitious religion, which, instead of victories 
and triumphs, instead of exalting their nation and institution above 
the rest ot the world, was to advance those whom they des})ised to 
an eouality with themselves, in those very points of comparison in 
which they most valued their own distinction, could be no very 
pleasing discovery to a Jewish mind ; nor could the messensers of 
such intelligence expect to be well received or easily credited. The 
doctrine was equally harsh and novel. The extending of the king- 
dom of God to those who did not conform to the law of Moses, was 
a notion that had never before entered into the thoughts of a Jew. 

*Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo 
tempore Jaded profiscti rerum potirentur.*— Sueton.VeBpasian.cap.^ — 8. 

* Pluribus persaasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotuin liteiis contineri, eo 
ipso tempore fore, ut valesceret oriens, profectique Jud8B& rerum potiren* 
tur.*— Tacit. Hist. lib. v. cap. 9— 13. 
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The character of the new institution was, in other repects also, 
ungrateful to Jewish halnts and principles. Their own religion was 
in a high degree technical. Even tlie enlightened Jew placed a 
great deal of stress upon the ceremonies of his law, saw in them a 
great deal of virtue and efficacy ; the gross and vulgar had scarcely 
any thing else ; and the hypocntical and ostentatious magnified them 
above measure, as being the instruments of their own reputation 
and influence. The Christian scheme, without fbrmalhr repealing 
the Levitical code, lowered its estimation extremely, fn the place 
of strictness and zeal in performing the observances which that code 
prescribed, or which tradition had added to it, the new sect preached 
up faith, well-regulated affections, inward purity, and moral recti- 
tude of disposition, as the true ground, on the part of the worship- 
per, of merit and acceptance with God. This, however rational it 
may appear, or recommending to us at present, did not by any means 
facilitate the plan then. On the contrary, to disparage those quali- 
ties which the highest characters in the country valued themselves 
most upon, was a sure way of making powerful enemies. As if the 
frustration of the national hope was not enough, the long-esteemed 
merit of ritual zeal and punctuality was to be decried, and that by 
Jews preaching to Jews. 

The ruling party at Jerusalem had just before crucified the 
Founder of the religion. That is a fact which will not be disputed. 
They, therefore, who stood forth to preach the religion, must neces- 
sarily reproach these rulers with an execution, which they could 
not but represent as an unjust and cruel murder. This would not 
render their office more easy, or their situation more safe. ^ 

With regard to the interference of the Roman government which 
was then established in Judea, I should not expect, that, despising 
as it did the religion of the country, it would, if left to itself, ani- 
madvert, either with much vigilance or much severity, upon the 
schisms and controversies which arose within it Yet there was 
that in Christianity which might easily afibrd a handle of accusa- 
tion with a jealous government The Christians avowed an unqual- 
ified obedience to a new master. They avowed also that he was 
the person who had been foretold to the Jews under the suspected 
title of Kin^. The spiritual nature of this kingdom, the consistency 
of this obedience with civil subjections, were distinctions too refined 
to be entertained l^ a Roman president who viewed the business 
at a ^reat distance, or through the medium of very hostile repre- 
sentations. Our histories accordingly inform us, that this was the 
turn which the enemies of Jesus ^ve to his character and preten- 
sions in their remonstrances with Pentium Pilate. And Justin Mar- 
tyr, about a hundred years afterward, complains that the same mis- 
take prevailed in his time : ' Ye having heard that we are waiting 
for a kingdom, suppose, without distmguishing, that we mean a 
human kingdom, wnen in truth we speak of that which is with God.'* 

* Ap. Ima. p. 16. Ed. Thirl. 
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And it was undoubtedly a natural source of calumny and miscon- 
struction. 

The preachers of Christianity had therelbre to contend with pre- 
judice oacked by power. They had to come forward to a disaji- 
pointed people, to a priesthood possessing a considerable share of 
municipal authority, and actuated by strong motives of opposition 
and resentment ; and they had to do this under a foreign govern 
ment, to whose favor thev made no pretensions, and which was 
constantly surrounded by their enemies. The well-known, because 
the experienced fote of reformers, whenever the reformation sub- 
verts some reigning opinion, and does not proceed upon a change 
that has already taken place in the sentiments of a country, will 
not allow, much less lead us to suppose, that the first propagators 
of Christianity at Jerusalem, and m Judea, under the difficulties 
and the enemies they had to contend with, and entirely destitute as 
they were of force, authority, or protection, could execute their 
mission with personal ease and safety. 

Let us next inquire, what might reasonably be expected by the 
preachers of Christianity, when they turned themselves to the hea- 
then public. Now the first thing that strikes us is, that the religion 
they carried with them was exdusive. It denied without reserve 
the troth of every article of heathen mythology, the existence of 
every object of their wor::>hip. It accepted no compromise ; it admit- 
ted no comprehension. It must prevail, if it prevailed at all, by the 
overthrow of every statue, altar, and temple, in the world. It will 
not easily be credited, that a design, so bold as this was, could in 
any age he attempted to be carried into execution with impunity. 

For it ought to be considered, that this was not setting forth, or 
magnifying the character and worship of some new competitor for 
a place in the Pantheon, whose pretensions might be discussed or 
asserted without questioning the reality of any others ; it was pro- 
nouncing all other ^ods to be false, and all other worship vain. 
From the facility with which the polytheism of ancient nations 
admitted new objects of worship into the number of their acknow- 
ledged divinities, or the patience with which they might entertain 
proposals of this kind, we can argue nothing as to their toleration 
of a sjratem, or of the publishers and active propa^tors of a system 
which swept away the very foundation of the existing establishment. 
The one was nothing more than what it would be, in popish coun- 
tries, to add a saint to the calendar ; the other was to abolish and 
tread under foot the calendar itself 

Secondly, it ought also to be considered, that this was not the case 
of philosophers propounding in their books, or in their schools, 
doubts concerning the truth of the popular creed, or even avowing 
their disbelief of it. These philosopners did not go about from place 
to place to collect proselytes frrim amongst the common people ; to 
form in the heart of the country societies professing their tenets ; to 
provide for the order, instruction, and perOtonency of these socie- 
ties; nor did they enjoin their followers to withdraw themselves 
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from the public 'worship of the temples,* or refure a compliance 
with rites mstituted by the laws. These things are what the ChriB' 
tians did, and what the philosophers did not; and in these consisted 
the activity and danger of the enterprise. 

Thirdly, it ought also to be considered, that this danger proceeded 
hot merelv from solemn acts and public resolutions of ^e state, but 
from suduen bursts of violence at particular places, from the license 
of the populace, the rashness of some magistrates, and negligence of 
others ; from the influence and instigation of interested c^versaries, 
and in general, from the variety and warmth of opinion wliich an 
errand so novel and extraordinary could not fail of exciting. I can 
conceive that the teachers of Christianity might both fear and sufier 
much from these causes, without any general persecution bein^ de- 
nounced against them by imperial authority. Some length of tune, 
. should suppose, might pass, before the vast machine of the Roman 
mpire would be put in motion, or its attention be obtained to reli< 
gjous controversy : but, during that time, a great deal of ill usage 
miffht be endured, by a set of fnendle&s, unprotected travellers, 
telunff men, wherever they came, that the religion of their ances* 
tors, me religion in which tney had been brought up, the religion of 
the state, and of the ma^strate, the rites which they freauented, 
the pomp which they admired, was throughout a system of roily and 
delusion. 

Nor do I think that the teachers of Christianity would find pro- 
tection in that general disbelief of the popular meology, whicn is 
supposed to have prevailed amongst the intelligent psdrt of.Uie 
heathen public. It is by no means true that unbehevers are usually 
tolerant. They are not disposed (and why should they T) to endanger 
the present state of things, by suffering a religion of^ which they be- 
lieve nothing, to be disturbed by another of which they believe as 
Uttle. They are ready themselves to conform to any thing ; and 
are, oftentimes, amonsst the foremost to procure conformity from 
others, by any method which they think Ukely to be efficacious. 
When was ever a change of reli^on patronized, by infidels? How 
little, notwithstanding the reignmg scepticism, and the raagnifiea . 
liberality of that age, the true principles of toleration were under- 
stood by the wisest men amongst ihem, may be gathered from two 
eminent and uncontested examples. The younger Pliny, polished 
as he was by aU the literature of that soft and elegant period, could 
gravely pronounce this monstrous judgment ; — ^' Those who persisted 
in declaring themselves Christians, I ordered to be led away to pun- 
islunent (t. e. to execution), for I did not doubt, whatever U vxu that 
they confeesedj that contumacy and infiexiUe obstinacy ought to be 

* The best of the ancient philosophers, Plato, Cicero,, and £pictetus, 
allowed, or rather eajoined, men to worship the gods of the country, and 
in the established form. See passages to this purpose, collected ftrom their 
works, by Dr. Clarke, Nat. and Rev. Rel p. ]cN). ed. 5.— Except Socrates, 
they all thought it wiser to comity with tlie laws t^uin to contend 
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puniaked* Hie niluster, Trajan, a mild and accomplished prince 
went, nevertheless, no further in his sentiments of moderation and 
equity, than in^hat appears in the following rescript : * The Christians 
are not to be sougnt for : but if any are brought before you, and 
convicted, they are to be punished/ And this direction he gives, 
after it had been reported to him by his own president, that, by the 
most strict examination nothing could be discovered in the principles 
ot these persons, but 'a bad and excessive superstition,' accom^ 
panied, it seems, with an oath or mutual federation, * to allow them- 
selves in no crime, or immoral conduct whatever.' The truth is, th 
ancient heathens considered religion entirely as an afiair of state, a 
much under the tuition of the magistrate, as any other part of the 
pohce. The religion of that age was not merely allied to the state ; 
It was incorporated into it Many of its offices were administered 
by the magistrate. Its titles of pontiffi, augurs, and flamens, weie 
borne by senators, consuls, and generals. Without discussing, there- 
fore, the truth of theology, they retented every affiront put upon the 
established worship^ as a direct opposition to the authority of gov 
emment 

Add to which, that the relifipons systems of those times, however 
ill supported by evidence, had been long established. The ancient 
religion of a country has always many votaries, and sometimes not 
the fewer, because its origin is hidden in remoteness and obscurity. 
Men have a natural veneration for antiqui^, especially in matters 
of rehgion. What Tacitus says of the Jewish, was more applicable 
to the heathen establishment ; * Hi ntus, quoquo modo iiuiucti, an- 
ti(][uitate defenduntur.' It was also a splendia and sumptuous wor- 
ship. It had its priesthood, its endowments, its temples. Statuary, 
painting, architecture, and music, contributed their eflfect to its orna- 
ment and magnificence. It abounded in festival shows and solem- 
nities, to which the common people are greatly addicted, and which 
were of a nature to engage them much more than any thing of that 
sort among us. These things would retain great numbers on its 
side by the fascination of spectacle and pomp, as well as interest 
many m its preservation by the advantage which they drew from it. 

* It was moreover interwoven,' as Mr. Gibbon rightly represents it, 

* with every circumstance of business or pleasure, of public or pri- 
vate life, with all the offices and amusements of society.' On the 
due celebration also of its rites, the people were taught to believe, 
and did believe, that &e prosperity of their country in a great mea- 
sure depended. 

I am willing to accept the account of the matter which is given 
by Mr. Gibbon : ' Tlie various modes of worship which prevailed 
in the Roman world, were all considered by the people as equally 
true, by the philosopher as equalhr fiilse, and by the magistrate as 
equally useful :' ana I would ask m>m which of'^these three classes 
of men were the Christian missionaries.to look for protection or im- 
punity ? Could they expect it from the people, ' whose acknowledged 
confidence in the public religion' they subverted from its founda- 

18 C 
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tion? From the philosopher, who, 'considering all religions w 
equally false,' would of course rank theirs among the number, with 
the addition of regarding them as busy and troublesome zealots ( 
Or from the magistrate, who, satisfied with the ' utiUty ' of the sub- 
sisting religion, would not be likely to countenance a spirit of prose- 
lytism and innovation ; — a system which declared war against every 
other, and which, if it prevailed, must end in a total rupture of 
public opinion ; an upstart religion, in a word, which was not con 
tent with its own authority, but must disgrace all the settled reli< 
gions in the world ? It was not to be imagined that he would endure 
with patience, that the religion of the emperor and of the state 
shoula be calumniated and borne down by a company of supersti- 
tious and despicable Jews. 

Lasdy, the nature of the catte afibrds a strong proof, that the oi^ginal 
teachers of Christianity, in consequence of Uieir new profession, en- 
tered upon a new and singular course of life. We may be allowed 
to presume, that the institution which they preached to others, they 
conformed to in their own persons; because this is no more than 
what ever}r teacher of a new religion both does, and must do, in or- 
der to obtain either proselytes or hearers. The change which this 
would produce was very considerable. It is a change which we do 
not easily estimate, because, ourselves and all about us being habitu- 
ated to tne institution from our infancy, it is what we neither eipe- 
nence nor observe. Afler men became Christians, much of their 
time was spent in prayer and devotion, in religious meetings, in 
celebrating the eucharist, in conferences, in exhortations, in preach- 
ing, in an affectionate intercourse with other societies, rerhaps 
their mode of life, in its form arid habit, was not very unlike the 
Unitas Fratrum, or the modem Methodists. Think then what it was 
to become imek at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Antioch, or even at Jeru- 
salem. How new! how alien from all their former habits, and 
ideas, and from those of every body about them ! What a revolu- 
tion there must have been of opinions and prejudices to bring the 
matter to this ! 

We know what the precepts of the religion are : how pure, how 
benevolent, how disinterested a conduct mey enjoin ; and that this 
puritjr and benevolence are extended to tne very thoughts and 
aiSections. We are not, perhaps^ at liberty to take for granted that 
the lives of the preachers of Christianity were as perfect as their 
lessons : but we are entitled to contend, that the observable part of 
their behavior must have agreed in a great measure with the duties 
which they taught. There was, therefore (which is all that we as- 
sert), a course of life pursued by them, difierent from that which 
they before led. And this is of great importance. Men are brought 
to any thing almost sooner than to change their habit of life, espe- 
cially when the change is either inconvenient, or made against the 
force of natural inclination, or with the loss of accustomed indul- 
gences. *It is the most difficult of all things to convert men from 
vicious habits to virtuous ones, as every one may judge fh>m what 
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he feels in himself, as well as from what he sees in others.** It is 
almoet like making men over again. 

Left then to myself, and without any more information than a 
knowledge of the existence of the reHgion, of the general story upon 
wiiich it IS founded, and that no act of power, force, and authority, 
was concerned in its ftrst success, 1 should conclude, from the very 
nature and exigency of the case, that tlie Author of the religion 
during his life, and his immediate disciples after his death, exerted 
themselves in spreading and publishing the institurioi. rhnmghout 
the country in which it began, and into which it was first carried ; 
tha^ in the prosecution of this purpose, they under «vent the labors 
and' troubles which we observe the propagators of new sects to 
undergo ; that the attempt must necessarily have also been in a 
high degree dangerous; that, from the subjrrct of the mission, com- 
pared with the iixed opinions and prejudices of those to whom the 
missionaries were to address themselves, they could hardly fail of 
encountering strong and frequent opposition ; that, by the hand of 
government, as well as from the sudden fury and unbridled license 
of the people, they would oflentimes experience injurious and cruel 
treatment ; that, at any rate, they must have always had so much 
to fear for their personal safety, as to have passed their lives in a 
state of constant peril and anxiety ; and, lastly, that their mode of 
life and conduct, visibly at least, correspondea with the institutions 
which they delivered, and, so far, was both new and required con- 
tinual selfnlenial. 



CHAP. II. 

Evidence of the Stcfferings of the Firtt Propagators of Ckriettanity, 

from Profane Te^imony. 

AiTER thus considering what was lUtdy to happen, we are next 
to inquire how the transaction m) represented m the several -ac- 
counts that have come down to us. And this inquiry is properly 
preceded by the other, forasmuch as the reception of these accounts 
may depend in part on the credibility of what they contain. 

The obscure and distant view of Christianity, which some of the 
heathen writers of that age had gained, and which a few passages 
in their remaining works incidentally discover to us, oflers itself to 
our notice iii the first place : because, so far as this evidence goes, 
it is the concession of adversaries; the source from which it is 
drawn is unsuspected. Under tl^is head, a quotation from Tacitus, 
well known to every scholar, must be inserted, as deserving parti- 
cular attention. The reader will bear in mind that this passage 
was written about seventy years after Christ's death, and that it re- 
lates to transactions which took place about thirty years afler that 
event Speaking of the fire which happened at llome in the time 

* Hartley's Esi^ays on Man, p. 190. 
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of Nero, and of the suspicions which were entertained that the em- 
peror himself was concerned in causing it, the historian proceeds in 
his narrative and observations thus : 

' But neither these exertions, nor his largesses to the people, nor 
nis ofierings to the gods, did away the infamous imputation under 
which Nero lay, ot having ordered the city to be set on fire. To 
put an end, therefore, to this report, he laid the guilt, and inflicted 
the most cruel punishments, upon a set of jpeople who were holden 
in abhorrence for their crimes, and called by tiie vulgar. Christians. 
'i^ie founder of that name was Christ, who suffered death in the 
rei^n of Tiberius, under his procurator Pontius Pilate. — ^This per- 
nicious superstition, thus checked for awhile, broke out again ; and 
spread not only over Judea, where the evil originated, but through 
Rome also, whither every thing bad upon the earth finds its way, 
and is practised. Some who confessed their sect, were seized, and 
aflerward, by their information, a vast multitude were apprehended, 
who were convicted, not so much of the crime of burning Rome, 
as of hatred to mankind. Their sufferings at their execution were 
aggravated by insult and mockery ; for some were disguised in the 
skin of wild beasts, and worried to death by dogs ; some were cru- 
cified ; and others were wrapped in pitch shirts,* and set on fire 
when the day closed, that they might serve as lights to illuminate 
the night Kero lent his own garaens for these executions, and 
exhibited at the same time a mock Cireensian entertainment; 
being a spectator of the whole, in the dress of a charioteer, 
sometimes mingling with the crowd on foot, and sometimes view- 
ing the spectacle from his car. This conduct made the sufferers 
piued ; and though they were criminals, and deserving the severest 
punishments, yet they were considered as sacrificed, not so much 
out of a regard to the public good, as to gratify the cruelty of one 
man.* 

Our couccni with this passage at present is onlv so &r as it af&rds 
a presumption in support of me proposition wnieh we maintain, 
concemiug the activity and sufferings of the first teachers of Chris- 
tianity. Now considered in this view, it proves three things : 1st, 
that tne Founder of the institution was put to death ; 2dly, that in 
die same country in which he was put to death, the religion, afier 
a short check, broke out again and spread ; that it so spread, as that 
withm thirty-four years from the Author's death, a v^y great num 
ber of Chnstians {ingens eorum multitudo) were found at Rome 
From which fact, the two following inferences may be fairiy drawn 
first, that if, in the space of thirty-tour years from its commencement 
the religion had spread throughout Judea, had extended itself to 
Rome, and there had numbered a great multitude of converts, the 
original teachers and missionaries of the institution could not have 

* This is rather a paraphrase, but isJustififHl by what the Scholiast 
upon Juvenal says ; ' Nero maleficos homines tteda et papyro et cer& su- 

Eirvestiebat, et sic ad ignem admoveri jubebat.* Lard. Jewish and 
eath. Test. vol. i. p. 359. 
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been idle ; secondly, that when the Author of the undertaking was 
put to death as a malefactor for his attempt, the endeavors of his 
followers to establish his religion in the same country, amongst the 
same people, and in the same age, could not but be attend^ with 
danger. 

Suetonius, a writer contemporary with Tacitus, describing the 
transactions of the same reign, uses these words : * Afiecti suppliciis 
Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis novee et maleficse.'* * The 
Christians, a set of men of a new and mischievous (or magical) su 
perstition, were punished.' 

Since it is not mentioned here that the burning of the city was 
the pretence of the punishment of the Christians, or that they were 
the Chriittians of Rome who alone sui!ered, it is probable that Sue- 
tonius refers to some more general persecution than the short and 
occasional one which Tacitus describes. 

Juvenal, a writer of the same age with the two former, and in- 
tending, it should seem, to commemorate the cruelties exercised 
under Nero's government, has the following lines :t 

* Pone Tigelliniim, teda lucebis in ilia 
Qua stantes ardent, qui iixo gutture fumant, 
Et latum media sulcum deducit| arena.* 

Describe Tigellinus (a creature of Nero), and you shall suflfer the 
eame punishment with thof>e who stand burning in their own Q&me 
and smoke, their head being held up by a stake fixed to their chin, 
till they make a long stream of blood and melted sulphur on the 
ground.' 

If this passage were considered by itself, the subject of allusion 
might be doubtful ; but, when connected with the testimony of 
Suetonius, as to the actual punishment of the Christians by Nero, 
and with the account given by Tacitus of the ^Kcies ofpunish- 
ment which they were made to imdergo, I think it sufficiently 
probable, that these were the executions to which the poet refers. 
These things, as has been already observed, took place within 
thirty-one years afler Christ's death, that is, according to the course 
of nature, in the lifetime, probably, of some of the apostles, and 
certainly in the lifetime of those who were converted by the apos- 
tles, or who were converted in their time. If then the Founder of 
the religion was put to death in the execution of his design ; if the 
first race of converts to the religion, many of them, suffered the 

Greatest extremities for their profession ; it is hardly credible, that 
lose who came between the two, who were compamons of the Au- 
thor of the institution during his life, and the teachers and propaga- 
tors of the institution after his death, could go about their under- 
taking with ease and safety. 

The testimony of the younger Pliny belongs to a later period ; 
for although he was contemporary with Tacitus and Suetonius, yet 
his account does not, like theirs, go back to the transactions of 



* Suet. Nero. cap. 16. t Sat. i. ver. 155. } Fornas * deducis.* 
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Nero*8 reign, but w confined to the aiiaire of hia own time. H» 
celebrated letter to Trajan was written about seventy years after 
Christ's death ; and the information to be drawn from it, so fitr as 
it is connected with our argument, relates principally to two points : 
first, to the number of Christians in Bithynia and Pontus, which was 
so considerable as to induce the governor of these provinces to 
speak of them in the following terms : * Mnlti, omnis setatis, utrius- 
que sexus etiam ; — ^neque enim civitates tantum, sed yicos etiam et 
agros, superstitionis isdus contsgio pervagata est' < There are 
many of every age and of both sexes ; — nor has the contagion of 
this superstition seized cities only, but smaller towns also, and the 
open country.' Great exertions must have been used by the preach* 
en of Christianity to produce this state of things within this time. 
Secondly, to a pomt which has been already noticed, and which I 
think ofimportance to be observed, namely, the sufiferings to which 
Christians were exposed, withmit any public persecution bein^ de- 
nounced against them by sovereign authority. For, from Pbny*8 
doubt how ne was to act, his silence concerning any subsisting law 
on the subject, his requesting the emperor's rescript, and the empe- 
ror, agreeably to his request, propoundmg a rule for his direction, 
without reference to any prior rule, it may be inferred, that there 
was, at that time, no pubhc edict in force against the Christians. 
Yet from this same episde of Pliny it appears ' that accusations, 
trials, and examinations, were, and had been, going on against them 
in the provinces over which he presided ; that si^edules were de- 
livered by anonymous informers, containing the names of persons 
who were suspected of holding or of favonns the religion ; that in 
consequence of these informations, many had been apptrehended, ojf 
whom some boldly avowed their profession, and died in the cause ; 
others denied that they were Christians; others, acknowledging 
that they had once been Christian, declared that they had font 
ceased to be such.' All which demonstrates, that the profession of 
Christianity was at that time (in that country at least) attended 
with fear and danger : and yet this took place without any edict 
from the Roman sovereign, commanding or authorizing the persecu- 
tion of Christians. This observation is farther confirmed oy a re- 
script of Adrian to Minucius Fundamus, the proconsul of Asia:* 
from which rescript it appears that the custom of the people of Asia 
was to proceed a^nst me Christians with tumult ana uproar. This 
disorderly practice, I say, is recognized in the edict, because tiie 
emperor eiyoins, that for the future, if the Christians were guilty 
they should be legally brought to trial, and not be pursued by im 
portunity and clamor. 

Martial wrote a few years before the younger Plinv ; and as his 
manner was, made the sufierings of the Christians the subject of 
bis ridiculct Nothing, however, could show the notoriety of the 

I 111 -^ — , 

* Lard. Heath. Test, vol ii. p. 110. 

f In matutini nuper spectatos areaA 
Mucius, imposuit qui sua membra fiwis, 
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bkct with more certainty than this does. Martial's tastimoDy, as well 
indeed as Pliny's, goes also to another point, viz. that the deaths of 
these men were martyrdoms in the strictest sense, that is to say, 
were so voluntary, that it was in their power, at the time of ]m>- 
nouncing the sentence, to have averted tne execution, by consenting 
to join in heathen ^ciuces. 

The constancy, And by consequence the sufferings, of the Chris- 
tians of this periodf is also referred to by Epictetus, who imputes 
their intrepidity to madness, or to a kind of • fashion or habit; and 
about fifty years afterward, by Marcus Aurelius, who Inscribes it to 
obstinacy. ' Is it possible, (Epictetus asks,) that a man may arrive 
at this temper, antl become indifferent to those things, from madness 
or from habit, €U the QalUeans f '* * Let this preparation of the mind 
(to die) arise fh>m its own judgment, and not from obstinacy Uke tkt 
CkrUtian».*f 



CHAP.m. 

fmUrecl Evidence ^ the Si^gkringa of the Firgl Prepagaiort of Chn$' 
tumUytfrom the Scr^ituret, ana wier andent Chrittian Writinga, 

Of the primitive condition of Christianity, a distant only and gene- 
ral view can be acquired from heathen writers. It is in our own 
books that the detau and interior of the transaction must be sought 
for. And this is nothing different from what misfat be expected. 
Who would write a history of Christianity, but a Christian ? Who 
was likelv to record the travels, sufierings, labors, or successes, of 
the apostles, but one of their own number, or of their feUoweraf 
Now these books come up in their accc unts to the full extent of the 
vroiwsition which we maintain. We have four histories of Jesus 
Christ We have a history taking up the narrative fiom his death, 
and carrying on an account of the propagation of the religion, and 
of some of the most eminent persons engaged in it, fer a space of 
nearly thirty years. We have, what some may think still more ori- 
dnal, a collection of letters, written by certain principal agents in 
tne business, upon the business, and in the midst of tneir concern 
a^d connexion wlUi it And we have these writings severally 
attesting the point which we contend for, viz. the suflferings of thie 
witneoses of the history, and attesting it in every variety of form in 
which it can be conceived to appear: directly and indirectly, ex- 
jHressly and incidentally, by assertion, recital, and allusion, by narra- 

8i patiens fortisque tibi durusque videtur, 

AbderitaniB pectora plebis babes; 
Nam '^um dicatur, tunic& pnesente molesti, 

Ure| manum ; plus est dioere, Non fkcio. 

* Bpiet I. iv. c 7. t Mare. Aor. Med. 1. zi. e. 3. 
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fives of fiicts, and by arguments and discourses built upon these 
jbctB, either referring to them, or necessarily presupposing them. 

I remark this variety, because, in examining ancient records, or 
indeed any species of testimony, it is, in my opinion, of the greatest 
importance to attend to the information or grounds of argument 
wiuch are camally and undegignedly disclosed fpibrasmuch as this 
species of proof is, of all others, the least liable to be corrupted by 
vaud or misrepresentation. 

I may be allowed, therefore, in the inquiry which is now before 
us, to suggest some conclusions of this sort, as preparatory to more 
direct testimony. 

1. Our books relate, that Jesus Christ, the founder of the religion, 
was, in consequence of his undertaking, put to death, as a malefac- 
tor, at Jerusalem. This point at least will begnmted, because it is 
no more than what Tacitus has recorded. They then proceed to 
tell us, that the religion was, natvoUksUntdir^^ set forth at this same 
city of Jerusalem, propagated thence throughout Judea, and afler- 
wiurd preached in other parts of the Roman empire. Those points 
also are fully confirmed by Tacitus, who informs us, that the reli* 
gion, afier a short check, broke out again in the country where it 
took its rise; that it not only spread throughout Judea, but had 
reached Rome, and that it had there great multitudes of converts : 
and all this within thirty years afler its commencement Now these 
facts af&rd a strong inference in behalf of the proposition which 
we maintain. What could the disciples of Christ expect for them 
selves when they saw their Master put to death ? Could they hope 
to escape the dangers in which he had perished ? If ihey have per- 
secutea me, they will also persecute you, was the warning of com- 
mon sense. With this example before their eyes, they coiDd not be 
without a full sense of the peril of their future enterprise. 

2. Secondly, all the histories agree in representing Christ as fore- 
telling the persecution of his followers . — 

*Then shall they deliver vou up to be afflicted, and shall kill y(«u, 
and ve shall be hated of all nations for my name's sake.'* 

' When affliction or persecution ariseth lor the word's sake, imme- 
diately they are ofienaed.'t/ 

*They shall lay hands on you, and persecute you, delivering ^>u 
up to the sjmagogues, and into prisons, being brought before Kmgs 
and rulers for my name's sake : — and ye shul be l^trayed both Of 
parents and bretnren, and kinsfolks and friends; and some of you 
shall the^ cause to be put to death.'| 

'The time cometh. that he that killeth you will think that he 
doeth God service. And these things will they do unto you, because 
thev have not known the Father, nor me. But these tnings have I 
tola you, that when the time shall come, ye may remember that I 
told you of them.'$ 

* Matt. xxiv. 9. f Msrk iv. 17. See aleo chap. z. 30 

1 Luke xxi. 13—16. See also chap. xi. 40. 
« John xvi. 4. See also chap. xv. iW. xvi. 33. 
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I am not entitled to argue from these passaffes, that Christ actu- 
ally did foretell these events, and that they did accordingly come to 
pass ; because that would be at once to assume the truth of the reli- 
gion : but I am entitled to contend, that one side or other of the fol- 
lowing disjunction is true ; either that the evangelists have deliv- 
ered what Christ really spoke, and that the event corresponded 
i^ith the prediction ; or that they put the prediction into Christ's 
mouth, because, at the time of writing the nistory, the event had 
turned out so to be : for» the only two remaining suppositions appear 
in the hiffhest degree incredible ; which are, eimer Uiat Christ filled 
the minds of his followers with fears and apprehensions, without 
any reason or authority for what he said, and contrary to the truth 
of the cose ; or that, although Christ had never foretold any such 
thing, and the event would have contradicted him if he had, yet 
historians, who lived in the affe when the event was known falsely, 
as well as officiously, ascribed these words to him. 

3. Thirdly, these books abound with exhortations to patience, and 
with topics of comfort under distress. 

* Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or fomine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us.'* 

' We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, 
out not destroyed ; always bearing about in the body the dyin^ of 
the Lord Jesus, that the hfe also of Jesus might be made mamfest 
in our body; — ^knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus shall 
raise us up also by Jesus, and shall present us with you.— -For which 
cause we faint not ; but, though our outward man perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day. For our light amictron, which 
is but for a moment, worketh ror us a for more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory .'t 

*Take, mv brethren, the* prophets, who have spoken in the name 
of the Lora, for an examjue of suffering affliction, and patience. 
Behold, we count them hapf^ which endure. Ye have heard of 
»he patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord , that the 
Loro is very pitiful, and of tender mercy.'t 

* Call to remembrance the former days in which, afler ye were 
illuminated, ye endured a great fight of afflictions, partly whilst ye 
were made a gazing-stock both 1^ reproaches and afflictions, and 
pardy whilst ye became companions otthem that were so used ; for 
ye had compassion of roe in my bonds, and took jo3rfully the spoiling 
of your goods, knowing in yourselves that ye have in heaven a 
better and an enduring substance. Cast not away, therefore, your 
confidence, which hath jneat recompense of reward ; for ye fiaVe 
need of patience, that, anier ye have done the will of God, ye might 
receive the prcHnise.'^ 

♦ Rom. vlii. 3S-37. 1 2 Cor. i v. 8—10. U. 16. 17. 

X James v. 10, 11. { Heb. x. 38—36. 
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* So that we oanelvefl glory in yoa in tha churches of God, ti^ 
your patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribulations that 
ye endure. Which is a manifest token of the righteous judgment 
of God, that ye may be counted worthy of the mngdom ror which 
ye also sufier. * 

' We rejoice in hope of the glory of God ; and not only so, but we 
glory in tribulations also; knowing that tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope.'t 

* Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial which is 
to tiy you, as though some strange thing happened unto you ; but 
rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ's sufienngs.— — ^ 
Wherefore let uiem that sufier according to the will of God, commit 
tiie keeping of their souls to him in well-doing, as unto a fiuthful 
Creator.! 

What could all these texts mean, if there was nothing in the cir 
omstances of the tiroes which required patience, — wnich called 
&e exercise of constancy and. resolution? Or will it be pre 
tended, that these exhortations (which, let it be obscn^ed, come nof 
from one author, but from many) were put in, merely to induce a 
belief in afler-agos, that the Christians were exposed to dangers 
which they were not exposed to, or underwent sufferings which 
they did not undeii^o ? If these books belong to the age to which 
they lay claim, and in which age, whether genuine or spurious, they 
certainly did appear, this supposition cannot be maintained fer a 
moment; because I think it impossible to believe, that passe^es 
which must be deemed not o^ly unintelligible, but fiilse, by the per 
sons into whose hands the books upon their publication were t? 
come, should nevertheless be inserted, for the purpose of producing 
an effect upon remote generations. In forgeries which do not ap 
pear till many ages after that to which tliey pretend to belong, it is 
possible that some contrivance of that sort may take place; but in 
no others can it be attempted. 

CHAP. IV. 

Direct Evidence of the Sufferings of the First Propa^eOors of Chris' 
tiamty,from the Scriptures and dher ancient Chruiian writings. 

The account of the treatment of the religion, and of the exer- 
tions of its first preachers, as stated in our Scriptures (not in a pro- 
cessed history of persecutions, or in the connected manner in which 

am about to recite it, but dispersedly and occasionally in the course 
of a mixed general history, which circumstance alone negatives the 
supposition of any fraudulent design), is the following : ' That the 
Founder of Christianity, from the commencement of his ministiy to 
the time of his violent death, employed himself wholly in publish 

* S Thess. i. 4, 5. j Kom. v. 3, 4. 1 1 Pet. iv. 13, 13. 19 
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infr flie institntion in Judea and Galilee; that in order to aarist him 
in this purpoee, he made choice out of the number of his followers, 
in twelve persons who might accompany him as he travelled from 
nlace to place ; that except a short absence upon a journey in which 
ne sent them, two by two, to announce his mission, and one, of a 
few days, when they went before him to Jerusalem, these persona- 
were statedly and constantly attending upon him ; that they were 
with him at Jerusalem when he was apprenended and put to death ; 
and that they were commissioned by nim, when his own ministry 
was concluded, to publish his sospel, and collect disciples to it from 
all countries of the world.' The account then proceeds to state, 
* that a few days after his departure, these persons, with some of his 
relations, and some who had regularly frequented their society, as- 
sembled at Jerusalem ; that considering the office of preaching the 
reli^on as now devolved upon them, and one of their number 
having deserted the cause, and, repenting of his perfidy, having de- 
atroycd himself, they proceeded to elect another into his place, and 
that they were careful to make (heir election out of the number of 
those who had accompanied their Master from the first to the last, 
in order as they alleged that h^^ght be a witness, together with 
themselves, of the pnnciiNtl facts which they were aM>ut to pro- 
duce and relate concerning him;* that they began their woik at 
Jerusalem by publicly asserting that this Jesus, whom the rulers 
and inhabitants of that place hful so lately crucified, was, in truth, 
the person in whom all their prophecies and long expectations tar* 
minated ; that he had been sent amongst them by God, and that he 
was appointed by God the future judge of the human species ; that 
all wno were solicitous to secure to themselves happiness afier 
death, ought tb receive him as such, and to make profession of their 
belief^^by being baptized in his name.'t The history goes on to re- 
late, 'that considerable numbers accepted this proposal, and that 
they who did so, formed amonsst themselves a strict union and 
society^ that the attention of the Jewish government being soon 
drawn upon them, two of the principal persons of the twelve, and 
who also had lived most intimately and constantly with the Founder 
of the religion, were seized as they were discoMrsing to ttie people 
in the temple ; that after being kept all night in prison, they wbre 
brought the next day before an assembly composed of the chief per- 
sons of the Jewish magistracy and piiesthooa ; that diis assembly, 
afler some consultation, found nothing at that time better to be done 
towards suppressing the growth of the sect, than to threaten their 
priscmers with punishment if they persisted ; that these m:«n, after 
expressii^ in decent but firm lahguage, the obligation under which 
they considered themselves to be, to declare what they knew, ** to 
sprak the things which they had seen and heard," returned fmn 
me council, and reported what had passed to their companions; 
diat this report, whilist it apprized them of the danger of their situa- 
tion and undertaking, had no other efiect upon their conduct than to 

*Actsi.Sl,8S. tAetizi. (Actsiv.aB. 
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produce in Ihem a general resolution to penevere, and an eameat 
prayer to God to furnish them with assistance, and to inspire them 
wim fortitude proportioned to the increasinff exigency of the ser- 
yice.'* A very short time after this, we read, ' that all the t^irelve 
apostles were seized and cast in prison ff that being brought a 
second time before the Jewish Sanhedrim, they were upbraided 
with tiieir disobedience to the injunction which had been laid upon 
.them, and beaten for their contumacy ; that, being charged once 
more to desist, they were suffered to depart ; that however they 
nei&er quitted Jerusalem, nor ceased from preaching, both daily in 
the temple, and from house to house -^ and that the twelve con- 
sidered themselves as so entirely and exclusively devoted to this 
office, that they now transferred what may be called the temporal 
affidrs of the socie^ to other hands.*$ 

HiUierto the preachers of the new religion seem to have had the 
common people on dieir side ; which is assiened as the reason why 
the Jewiui rulers did not, at this time, think it prudent to proceed 
to greater extremities. It was not long however, before the enemies 
of the instituti<m found means to represent it to the people as tend- 
ing to subvert their law, degrade their lawgiver, and disnonor their 
temple.ll And these insinuaticms were dispersed with so much suc- 
cess, as to induce the people to join with their superiors in the 
stoning of a very active member of die new commumty. 

The death of this man was the sienal of a general persecution, 
the activity of which may be judged of from one anecdote of the 
time; *As for Saul, he made havoc of the church, entering into 
every house, and hsJ^g men and women, committed them to prison.'IT 
Hiis persecution rag^ at Jerusalem with so much fury as to drive 
most of the new converts out of the place, except the twelve apos- 

• Acts iv. t Acts V. 1& X Acts v. 43. 

§ I do not know that it ever has been insinuated, that the Christian 
mission, in the hands of the apostles, was a scheme for making a fortune, 
or for fetting money But it msy nevertheless be fit to remark upon this 
passage of their history, bow perfectly free they appear to have been from 
any pecuniary or interested views whatever. The most tempting oppor- 
tunity which occurred, of making a |^n of their converts, was b^ the 
custody and management of the pubhc funds, when some of the richer 
members, intending to contribute their fortunes to the common support 
of the society, sola their possessions, and laid down the prices at the 
apostles* feet. Yet, so insensible, or undesirous, were they of the advan- 
tage which that confidence afforded, that we find they very soon disposed 
of the trust, by putting it into the hands, not of nominees of their own, 
but of stewards formally elected for the purpose by the society at large. 

We may add also, that this excess of generosity, which cast jvivate 
property into the public stock, was so fir from being reouired by the 
apostles, or imposed as a law of Christianity, that Peter reminds Ananias 
that be had been guilty, in his behavior, of an ofllcions and voluntary 
prevarication ; ' for whilst,* says he, * thy estate remained unsold, was it 
not thine own ? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own power T 

I Acta vi. IS. IT Acte viii. 3. 
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<leB * The converts, thus 'scattered abroad/ preached ^e religion 
jvherever they came ; and tlieir preaching was, in effect, the pr6ach- 
■fig of the ttodve ; for it was so far carried on in concert ana corre- 
spondence with ihem^ that when they heard of the success of their 
emissaries in a particular country, they sent two of their number to 
the place, to complete and confirm the mission. 

An event now took place, of great importance in the future his- 
tory of the religion. The persecutiont which had begun at Jerusa- 
lem, followed the Christians to other cities, in which the authority 
of Uie Jewish Sanhedrim over those of their own nation was 
allowed to be exercised. A young man, who had signalized himself 
by his hostility to the profession, and had procured a commission 
from the council at Jerusalem to seize any converted Jews whom 
he might find at Damascus, suddenly became a prosel3rte to the reli- 
gion which he was going about to extirpate. The new convert not 
onl^ shared, on this extraordinary change, the fate of his com 
panions, but brought upon himself a double measure of enmity from 
the party which he had left The Jews at Damascus, on his return 
to that city, watched the gates nieht and day with so much dili- 
gence, that he escaped from their hands only by being let down in 
a basket by the wall. Nor did he find himself m greater safety at 
Jerusalem, whither he immediately repaired. Attempts were there 
also soon set on foot to destroy him ; from the danger of which he 
was preserved by being sent away to Cilicia, his native country. 

For some reason not mentioned, perhaps not known, but probably 
connected with the civil history of the Jews, or with some dangert 
which engrossed tlie public attention, an intermission about this 
time took place in the sufierings of the Cliristians. This happened, 
at the most, only seven or eignt, |>erhape only three or four, years 
afler Christ*8 death. Within which period, and notwithstanding 
that the late persecution occupied part of it, churches, or societies, 
of believers, nad been formea in all Judea, Gahlee, and Samaria ; 
for we read that the churches in these countries ' had now rest, and 
were edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- 
fort of Uie Holy Ghost, were multiplied.'^ The original preachers 
of the religion did not remit their labors or activity during this sea- 
son of qiiietness, for we find one, and he a very principal person 
among mem, passing throughout all quarters. We find also those 

* Acts viii. 1, 'And they were aU scattered abroad :' but the term ' nil' 
is not, I think, to be taken strictly as denoting more than tYi» gvnerahiy , 
in like manner as in Acts ix. 35, 'And aU that dwelt in Lydia and Sarou 
saw him, and turned to the Lord.* 

t Acts ix. 

I Dr. Lardner (in which he is followed also by Dr. Benson) ascribes 
this cessation of the persecution of the Christians to the attempt of Cali. 
I^rila to set up his own statue in the temple of Jerusalem, and to the coa> 
sternation thereby excited in the minds of the Jewish people: whicfh 
consternation for a season suspended every other contest- 

$ Acts ix. 31. \y 
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who had been before expelled from Jerusalem by the persecutioii 
which raged there, travelling as far as Phoenice, Cyprus, and An- 
tioch ;* and lastly, we find Jerusalem again in the centre of the 
mission, the place whither the preachers returned from their several 
excursions, where they* reported the conduct and efiects of their 
ministry, where questions of public concern were canvassed and 
settled, whence directions were sought, and teachers sent forth. 

The time of this tranquillity diet not, however, continue long. 
Herod Agrippa, who had lately acceded to the government of 
Judea, 'stretcned forth his hand to vex certain of the church.'t He 
heg^ his cruel^ by beheading one of the twelve original apostles, 
a kinnnan and constant companion of the Founder of the religion. 
PerY;eiving that this execution gratified the Jews, he proceeded to 
seize, in order to put to death, another of the number, — and him, 
ike the fonner, associated with Christ during his life, and eminently 
ctivo in the service since his death. This man was, however, deliv- 
ered from prison, as the account states^ miraculously, and made his 
eaoftpe from Jerusalem. 

These things are related, not in the general terms under which, 
m giving the outlines of the history, we have here mentioned them, 
but with the utmost particularity of names, persons, places, and cir- 
cumstances ; and, wnat is deserving of notice, without the smallest 
discoverable propensity in the historian to magnify the fortitude or 
exaggerate the sufierings of his party. When they fled for their 
lives, he tells us. When the churches had rest, he remarks it 
When the people took their part, he docs not leave it without no- 
tice. When tne apostles were carried a second time before the 
Sanhedrim, he is careful to observe that they were brought without 
violence. When milder counsels were suggested, he gives the 
author of the advice, and the speech which contained it When, 
in consequence of this advice, the rulers contented themselves 
with threatening the apostles, and commanding them to be beaten 
with stripes, wimout urging at that time the persecution farther, the 
historian candidly and distinctly records their forbearance. When 
therefore, in other instances, he states heavier persecutions, or ac 
tual martyrdoms, it is reasonable to believe that he states them ber 
cause they were true, and not from any wish to aggravate, in hii 
account, tne suffering which Christians sustained, or to extol, more 
than it deserved, their patience under them. 

Our history now pursues a narrower path. Leaving the rest of 
the apostles, and the original associates of Christ, engaged in the 
propa^don of the new faith (and who there is not the least reason 
to believe abated in their diligence or courage), the narrative pro- 
ceeds ifinth the separate memoirs of that eminent teacher, whose 
extraordinary and sudden conversion to the religion, and corre- 
pponding change of conduct, had before been circumstantially de- 
scribed. This person, in conjunction with another, who appearedi 
among the earlier members of the society at Jerusalem, and amongst 

• Acta zi. 19. t Acts xii. L % Acts xii. 3-17 
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the immediate adherents* of the twelve apoetles, set out from An- 
tioch u^n the express business of carrying the new religion through 
the various provinces of the Lesser Asia.T During ^is expedition, 
we find, that in almost everjr place to which they came, th6ir per* 
sons were insulted, and their lives endangered. Afler being ex- 
pelled from Antioch in Pisidia, they repaired to Iconium.! At Ico- 
nium, an attempt was made to stone them ; at Lystra, whither they 
fled from Iconium, one of them actually was stoned and drawn of 
out of the city for dead.li These two men, though not themselves 
original apostles, were acting in connexion and conjunction witli 
the original apostles ; for afler the completion of their journey, be 
ing sent on a particular commission to Jenisalem, they there related 
to the apostles^ and ciders the events and success of their ministry, 
and were, in return, recommended by them to the churches, * as 
men who had hazarded their lives in the cause.' 

The treatment which they had experienced in the first progress, 
did not deter them from preparing for a second. U(k>ii a dispute, 
however, arising between them, but not connected wtih the com- 
mon subject of their labors, they acted as wise and sincere men 
would act ; they did not retire in dif^st from the service in which 
they were engaged, but, each devoting his endeavors to the ad- 
vancement of the religion, they parted from one another, and set 
forwards upon separate routes. The history goes along with one of 
them ; and the sea>nd enterprise to him was attended with the 
same dangers and persecutions as both had met with in the firsL 
The apostle's travels hitherto had been confined to Asia. He now 
crosses, for the first time, the iEgean Sea, and carries with him, 
amongst others, the person whose accounts supplj^ the information 
we are stating.f Tne first place in Greece at which he appears to 
have stopped, was Philippi m Macedonia. Here himself and one 
of his companions were cruelly whipped, cast into prison, and kept 
there under the most rigorous custody, being thrust, whilst vet 
smarting with their wounds, into the inner dungeon, and their teet 
made fest in the stocks.** Notwithstanding this unequivocal speci- 
men of the usa^e which they had to look mr in that country, they 
went forward m the execution of their errand. Afler passing 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia, tliey came to Thessalonica ; in 
which city, the house in which they lodged was assailed by a party 
of their enemies, in order to bring them out to the populace. And 
when, fortunately for their preservation, they were not found at 
home, the master of the house was dragged oefore the magistrate 
for admitting them within his door8.tt Their reception at the next 
city was something better : but neither had they continued long be- 
fore their turbulent adversaries, the Jews, excited against mem 
such commotions amongst the inhabitants, as obliged the apostle to 
make his escape by a private journey to Athens.^ The extremity 
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of the progress was Corinth. His abode in the city, for some time, 
seums to have been without molestation. At length, however, the 
Jews found means to stir up an insurrection against him, and to 
bring him before the tribunal of the Roman president* It was to 
the contempt which that magistrate entertained for the Jews and 
their controversies, of which he accounted Christianity to be one 
that our apostle owed his deliverance.t 

This indefatigable teacher, after leaving Corinth, returned by 
Ephesus into Syria ; and again visited Jerusalem, and the society 
of^ Christians in that city, which, as hath been repeatedly observed, 
still continued the centre of the mission.! It suited not, however, 
with the activity of his zeal to remain long at Jerusalem. We 
find him going thence to Antioch, and, afler some stay there, travers- 
ing once more the northern provinces of Asia Minor.J This progress 
ended at Kphesus ; in which city, the apoutle continued in tne daily 
exercise oi' his ministry two years, and until his success, at length, 
excited the apprehensions of those who were interested in the sup- 
port of the national worship. Their clamor produced a tumult, m 
which he had nearly lost Us life.|| Undismayed, however, by the 
dangers to which he saw himself exposed, ne was driven from 
Ephesus only to renew his labors in Greece. Afler passing over 
Macedonia, ne then proceeded to his former station at Corinth.ir 
When he had formed his design of returning by a direct course 
from Corinth into Syria, he was compelled, bv a conspiracy of the 
Jews, who were prepared to intercept him on nis way, to trace back 
his steps through Macedonia to Philippi, and thence to take ship- 
ping into Asia. Along the coast of Asia, he pursued his voyage 
with all the expedition he could command, in order to reach Jeru- 
salem against tne feast of Pentecost.** His reception at Jerusalem 
was of a piece with the usage he had experienced from the Jews in 
other places. He had been only a few da3r8 in that city, when the 
populace, instigated by some of his old opponents in Asia, who 
attended this feast, seized him in the temple, forced him out of it, 
and were ready immediately to have destroyed him, had not the . 
sudden presence of the Roman gufird rescued him out of their 
hands.tt The officer, however, who had thus seasonably interposed, 
acted from his care of the public peace, with the preservation of 
which he was charged, and not from any favor to the apostle, or * 
indeed any disposition to exercise either justice or humanity towards 
him ; for he had no sooner secured his person in the fortress, than 
he was proceeding to examine him by torture-tt 

From this time to the conclusion oflthe history, the apostle remains 
in public custody of ^e Roman government Afler escaping assas- 
sination by a fortunate discovery of the plot, and delivering himself 
from the influence of his enemies by an appeal to the audience of 

* Actsxviii. 13. f Acts xviii. 15. • t Acts xviii. S3. 
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the emperor,* he was sent, but not till he had sufiered two years' 
imprisonment, to Rome.t He reached Italy, after a tedious voyage, 
and after encountering in his passage the perils of a desperate ship- 
wreck.! But although still a prisoner, ana his fate still depending, 
neither the various and long-continued sufierin^ which he h^ 
undergone, nor the danger of his present situation, deterred him 
from persisting in preacninff the religion ; for the historian closes 
the account by telling us, that, for two years, he received all that 
came unto him in his own hired house, where he was permitted to 
dwell with a soldier that guarded him, * preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teachii^ those tfcungs which concern the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all confidence.' 

Now the historian, from whom we have drawn this account, in 
the part of^ his narrative which relates to St Paul, is supported hy 
the strongest corroborating testimony that a history can receive. 
We are in possession of letters written by St Paul hunself upon the 
subject of his ministry, and either written during the period which 
the history comprises, or, if written afterward, reciting and referring 
to die transactions of that period. These letters, without borrowing 
fiom the history, or the history from them, unintentionally confirm 
the account which the history delivers, in a great variety of partic- 
ulars. What belonsB to our present purpose is the description ex- 
hibited of the apoetlo's sufierings : and ttie representation, given in 
the history, of the danffera and distresses which he underwent, not 
only agrees, in general, with the language which he himself uses 
whenever he speaks of his life or ministry, but is also, in many 
instances, attested by a specific correspondency of time, place, and 
order of events. If the historian put aown in his narrative, that at 
Philippi the apostle ' was beaten with many stripes, cast into prison, 
and tnere treated with rigor and indigni^;'^ we find him, in a let- 
ter to a neighboring church,|| reminding his converts, that ' after he 
had sufiered before, and was shamefiuly entreated at PhiUppi, he 
was bold, nevertheless, to speak unto them (to whose city he next 
came) the gospel of God.* If the history relate.T that at Thessalo- 
nica, the house in which the apostle was lodged, when he first came 
to that place, was assaulted by the populace, and the master of it 
draggea before the magistrate for admitting such a guest within his 
doors ; the apostle, in his letter to the Christians of Tbessalonica 
calls to their remembrance ' how they had received the ^pel in 
much affliction.'** If the history deliver an account of an insurrec- 
tion at Ephesus, which had nearly cost the apostle his Ufe ; we have 
the apostle himself, in a letter written a short time aAer his departure 
from that city, describing his despair, and returning thanks for his 
deliverance.tt If the history inform us, that the apostle was expelled 
from Andoch in Pisidia, attempted to be stoned at Iconium, and 
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actually stonod at Lystra ; there is preserved a letter from him to a 
favorite convert, whom, as the same history tells us, he first met 
with in these porta ; in which letter he appeals to that disciple's 
knowledge 'of the persecutions which befell him at Antioch, at Ico- 
nium, at Lystra.'* If the history make the apostle, in his speech to 
the Ephesian elders, remind them, as one proof of the disinterested- 
iiess of his views, that, to their knowledge, he had supplied his own 
and the necessities of his companions by personal labor ft* we &id 
the same apostle, in a letter written during his residence at Ephesus, 
asserting or himself, ' that even to that hour he labored, working 
with his own hands.'^ 

These coincidences, together with many relative to other parts of 
the apostle's history, and all drawn from independent sources, not 
only confirm the truth of the account, in the particular points as to 
which they are observed, but add much to the credit of the narra- 
tive in all its parts : and support the author's profession of being a 
contemporary of the person whose history he writes, and throughout 
a material portion of his narrative, a companion. 

What the epistles of the apostles declare of the suffering state of 
Christianity, the writings wnich remain of their companions and 
immediate followers expressly confirm. 

Clement, who is honomblv mentioned by Saint Paul in his Epistle 
to the Philippians,$ hath len us his attestation to this point, in the 
following words : ' Let us take (says he) the examples of our own 
a^e. Through zeal and envy, the most faithful and righteous pillars 
of the church have been persecuted even to the most grievous 
deaths. Let us set before our eyes the hcly apostles. Peter, by \m- 
iust envy, underwent, not one or two, but many sufilerings ; till at 
fast, being martyred, he went to the place of glory that was due 
unto hinL For the same cause did Paul, in like manner, receive 
the reward of his patience. Seven times he was in bonds ; he was 
whipped, was stoned ; he preached both in the East and in the West, 
leaving behind him the glorious report of his faith ; and so having 
taught the whole world righteousness, and for that end tmvelled 
even unto the utmost bounds of the West, he at last suffered mar- 
tyrdom by the command of the governors, and departed out of ^e 
world, and went unto his holy place, being become a most eminent 
pattern of patience unto all ages. To these holy apostles were 
joined a very great number of others, who, having through envy 
undergone, in like mamier, many pains and torments, have left a 
glorious example to us. For this, not only men, but women, have 
been persecuted; and, having suffered very grievous and cruel 
punishments, have finished the course of their faith with finunes&'H 

Ilermas, saluted by Saint Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, in a 
piece very little connected with historical recitals, thus speaks* 
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Such asliave believed and sullerci death (or the name of Christ, 
and have endured with a ready min.i, and have given up their Uvea 
with all their hearts.'* 

Polycarp, the disciple of John (though all that remains of his 
works be a very short epistle,) has not left this subject unnoticed. 
* 1 exhort (says he) all of you, that ve obey the word of righteous- 
ness, and exercise all patience, which ye have seen set forth before 
your eyes, not only in the blessed Ignatius, and Lorimus, and Rufus, 
out in others among yourselves, and in Faid himself caid the Test of 
the apostles ; being confident in this, thar all these have not run ui 
vain ; but in &ilh and righteousness ; and are gone to theplace that 
was due to them from the Lord, with whom also they suiiered. For 
they loved not this present world, but Him who died, and was raised 
agam by God for us.t 

I^natms, the contemporary of Polycarp, recc^nizes the same 
topic, briefly indeed, but positively and precisely. ' For this cause 
(t. e. having felt and handled Christ's body after his resurrection, 
and being convinced, as Iniatius expresses it, both by his flesh and 
spirit), ^ey (i. e. Pet«r, and tliose who were present with Peter at 
Christ's appearance) despised death, and were found to be above iVX 

Would the reader know what a persecution in these days was, 
I would refer him to a circular letter, written by the church of 
Smyrna soon after the death of Polycarp, who, it will be remem- 
bered, had lived with Saint John , and which letter is entitled a re- 
lation of that bishop's martyrdom. * The sufferings (say they) of all 
the other martyrs, were blessed and generous, which they under- 
went according to Uie will of God. For so it becomes us, who are 
more reUgious than others, to ascribe the power and ordering of all 
things unto him. And indeed who can choose but admire the 
greatness of their minds, and that admirable patience and love of 
meir Master, which then appeared in them ? Who, when they were 
so flayed with whipping, that the frame and structure of their bodies 
were laid open to their very inward veins and arteries, nevertheless 
endured it In like manner, those who were condemned to the 
beasts, and kept a long time in prison, underwent many cruel tor- 
ments, being forced to he upon sharp spikes laid under their bodies, 
and tormented with divers other sorts of punishments ; that so, if it 
were possible, the tyrant, by the length of their suflferings, might 
have nrought them to deny Christ.'^ 

CIIAP. V. 

ObseroadofM on the Preceding Evidence. 

On the history, of which the last chapter contains an abstract, 
there are a few observations which it may be proper to make, by 
way of applying its testimony to the particular propositions fur 
which we contend. 

* Shepherd of Hennas, c xxviiL t P«)l- ^^ Phil. c. ix. 
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L Althoiig[h our Scripture history leaves the general account of 
tile apostles in an early part of the narrative, and proceeds with the 
separate account of one particular apostle, yet the information 
wnich it delivers so fitr extends to the rest, as it shows the nedure of 
the service. When we see one apostle sufiering persecution in the 
discharge of his comraissiout we snail not believe, without evidence. 
that the same <^ce could, at the same time, be attended with ease 
and safety to others. And this fair and reasonable inference is con- 
firmed by the direct attenbtion of the letters, to which we have so 
often referred. The writer of these letters not only alludes, in 
numerous pass^es, to his own sufferings, but, speaks of the rest of 
the aposdes as enduring like sufferings with himsolf 'I think that 
God hath set forth ue the apostles last, as it were, appointed to death; 
for we are made a spectacle unto Uie world, and to angels, and to 
men ;— even unto this (M^sent hour, we both hunger and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; 
and labor, working with our own hands : being reviled, we bless ; 
being persecuted, we suffer it ; being defamed, we entreat : we are 
made as the filth of the world, and as the officouring of all things 
Unto this day.'* Add to which, that in the short account that is ^ven 
of the other apostles in the former part of the historv* and within 
the short period which that account comprises, we fina,. first, two of 
them seized, imprisoned, brought before the Sanhedrim, and threatp 
ened with fiuther punishment ;t Uien, the whole number imprisoned 
and beaten 4 soon afterward, one of their adherents stoned to death, 
and so hot a persecution raised against the sect, as to drive most of 
them out of the place ; a short time only succeeding, before one of 
Ihe twelve was beheaded, and another sentenced to the same fate , 
and all this passing in the sinffie city of Jerusalem, and within ten 
years after tne Founder's death, and the commencement of the in- 
stitution. 

II. We take no credit at present for the miraculous part of the 
narrative, nor do we insist upon the correctness of single passages 
of it. If the whole story be not a novel, a romance ; the whole ac- 
tion a dream ; if Peter, and James, and Paul, and the rest of the 
apostles mentioned in the account, be not all imaginary persons; if 
their letters be not all forgeries, and, what is more, torgeries of 
names and characters which never existed ; then is their evidence 
in our hands sufficient to support the only foct we contend for (and 
which, I repeat again, is, in itself, highly probable), that the original 
followers or Jesus Christ exerted great endeavors to promote his 
religion, and underwent great labors, dangers, and sunfenngs, in 
consequence of their undertaking. 

III. The general reaUty of the apostolic history is strongly con- 
firmed by the consideration, tl^at it, m truth, does no more than as- 
sign adequate causes for effects which certainly were produced, and 
describe conseouences naturally resulting from situations which 
certainly existea. The effects were certainly these, of which this 

* 1 Cor. iv. 0, Jtc. t Acts iv. 3. 31. I Acts v. 18. 4a 
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history sets forth the cause, and origin, and progress. It is acknow 
ledged on all hands, because it is recorded by other testimony than 
that of the Christians themselves, that the religion began to prevail 
at that' time, and in that country. It is very difficult to conceive 
how it could begin, or prevail at all, without the exertions of the 
Founder and his followers in propagating the new persuasion. The 
history now m our hands describes these exertions, the persons em- 
ployed, the means and endeavors made use of, and the labors under- 
taken in the prosecution of this purpose. Again, the treatment 
-which the history repreisents the first propagators of the religion to 
have experienced, was no other than what naturally resulted from 
the situation in which they were confessedly placed. It is admitted 
that the religion was adverse, m a great degree, to the reigning 
opinions, and to the hopes and wishes of the nation to which it was 
first introduced ; and mat it overthrew, so far as it was received, 
the established theology and worship of every other country. We 
cannot feel much reluctance in believing, that, when the mes- 
sengers of such a system went about not only publishing their 
opinions, but collecting proselytes, and forming regular societies of 
proselytes, they should meet with opposition in their attempts, or 
that this opposition should sometimes proceed to fatal extremities. 
Our history details examples of this opposition, and of the sufforings 
and dangers which the emissaries of the religion underwent, per- 
fectly agreeable to what might reasonably l^ expected from the 
nature of their undertaking, compared with the character of the age 
and country in which it was earned on. 

IV. The records before us supt>ly evidence of what formed 
another member of our genera^ proposition, and what, as hath 
already been observed, is highly promible, and almost a necessaiy 
consequence of their new profession ; viz. that, together with ac- 
tivity and courage in propagating the rehgion, the primitive follow- 
ers of Jesus assumed, upon their conversion, a new and peculiar 
course of private life. Immediately after their Master was with- 
drawn from them, we hear of their * continuing with one accord in 
prayer and supplication ;'* of their * continuing daily with one accord 
in me temple ;'t of * many being gathered together praying. 't We 
know what strict injunctions were laid upon the converts by their 
teachers. Wherever they came, the first word of their /preaching 
was, 'Repent!' We know that these injunctions obliged them to re- 
firain fiom many species of licentiousness, which were not, at that 
time, reputed criminal. We know the rules of purity, and the 
maxims of benevolence, which Christians read in their books ; con- 
cerning which rules, it is enough to observe, that, if they were, I 
xviH not say completely obeyed, but in any degree regarded, they 
would produce a system of conduct, and, what is more difficult ts 
preserve, a disposition of mind, and a regulation of afifections, di^ 
lerent from any thing to which they had hitherto been accustomed ' 
and different from what they would see in others. The change and 
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diatinction of manners, which resulted from their new character, im 
perpetualljr referred to in the letters of their teachers. * And you 
hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins, wherein 
in Ume» past ye walked, according^ to the course of this v^orld, ac- 
oordingr to the prince ef the power of the air, the spirit that mrw 
woriLetn in the children of disobedience : among whom also wre 
had our conversation in times past, in the lusts of our flesh, fulfil- 
lii^ the desires of the flesh, and of the mind, and were by nature 
the children of wrath, even as others.'* — ' For the time past of our 
life mav suffice us- to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when 
we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, excess of wine, re veilings, ban- 
quetings, and abominable idolatries ; vAerein they Ihivk it strange 
watye run nU tot/A them to the muiw! excess of riot.* Saint Paul, in 
his mst letter to the Corinthians, after enumerating, as his manner 
was, a catalogue of vicious characters, adds, * Such were some ot 
you ; but ye are washed, but ye are sanctifled.'t In like manner, 
and alludmg to the same change of practices and sentiments, he 
asks the Roman Christians, * what fruit they had in those things, 
whereof they are now ashamed !'$ The phrases which the same 
writer employs to describe the moral conaition of Christians, com- 
pared with their condition before they became Christians, such as 
'newness of life,' being * freed from sin,' being *dead to sin ;' * the 
destructiMi of the body of sin, that, /or the fviure^ they should not 
•erve sin ;' ' children of light, and of the day,' as opposed to * chd- 
dren of darkness and of the night;' 'not sleomng as others;' imply, 
at least, a now system of obligation, and, prooably, a new series of 
conduct, commencing^ with their conversion. 

'The testimony which Pliny bears to the behavior of the new 
•ect in his time, and which testimony comes not more than fiffy 
years after that of Saint Paul, is very applicable to the subject un- 
der consideration. The character which this writer gives of the 
Christians of that age, and which was drawn from a pretty accurate 
inquiry, because he considered their moral principles as the point 
in which the magistrate was interested, is as follows : — ^He telb the 
emperor, ' that some of those who had relinquished the society, or 
who, to save themselves, pretended that they had relinquished it, 
affirmed that they were wont to meet together, on a stated day, be- 
fore it was light, and sang among themselves alternately a hymn to 
Christ as a God; and to bind themselves by an oath, not to the 
commission of any wickedness, but that they would not be guilty 
of theft, or robbery, or adultery ; that they would never falsify their 
word, or deny a pledge committed to them, when called upon tn 
return it' 'lliis proves that a moraUty, more pure and strict man 
was oidinary, prevailed at that time in Christian societies. And to 
me it appeals, that we are authorized to carry this testimony back 
lo the age of the apostles ; because it is not probable that the imme- 
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diate hearers and disciples of Christ were more relaxed than their 
saccessors in Pliny's time, or the missionaries of the religion than 
those whom they taught 



CHAP. VI. 

Tkat Ike Story, for which the fret Prapagatort of Christianity suf 

fered, vxu miraculmie. 

When we consider, first, the prevalency of the lelision at this 
hour ; seeondly, the only credible account which can be given of 
its origin, viz. the activiw of the Founder and his associates; thirdly* 
the opposition which Uiat activity must naturally have excited; 
iburthly, the &te of the Founder of the roligion, attested by heathen 
writers as well as our own ; fifthly, the testimony of the same writers 
to the sufierings of Christians, either contemporary with, or imme- 
diately succeeding, the original settlers of the institution ; sixthly, 
predictions of the sufierings of his followers ascribed to the Founder 
of the religion, which ascription alone proves, either that such pre- 
dictions were delivered and fulfilled, or that the writers of Chnst's 
life were induced by the event to attribute such predictions to him ; 
seventhly, letters now in our possession, written by some of the 

Cincipai agents in the transaction, referring expressly to extreme 
bors, dangeni, and sufferings, sustained by themselves and their 
companions ; lastly, a history purporting to be written by a fellow- 
traveller of one of^die new teachers, and, by iti unsophisticated cor- 
resjiondency with letters of that person still extant, proving itself to 
be written by some one well acquainted with the subject of the 
nairstivo, wtuch history contains accounts of travels, persecutions, 
and martyrdoms, answering to what the former reasons led us to 
expect : when we lay together these considerations, which, taken 
separately, are, I think, correctly, such as I have stated them in the 
preceding chapters, there cannot much doubt remain upon our 
minds, but that a number of persons at that time appeared in the 
wmid, publicly advancing an extraordinary story, ana, for the sake 
of propagating the beliefof that stoiy, voluntarily incurring ffreat 
personal dangers, traversing seas ana kingdoms, exerting great m- 
doatry, and sustaining great extremities of ul usage and persecutiocL 
It is also proved, that the same persons, in conseauenoe of theiff 
persuasion, or pretended persuasion, of U^ie truth or what they as- 
serted, entered upon a course of life in many respects new and 
singular. 

From the clear and acknowledged parts of the case, I think it to 
be likewise in the highest degree probable, that the story, for which 
these persons voluntarily exposeo themselves to the ntigues and 
hardships which they endured, was a mhanulous stoiy ; I meai\. 
Uiat they pretended to miraculous evidence of some kind or other, 
l^ey had nothing else to stand upon. The designation of the per' 
son, that is to say, that Jesus of Nazareth, rather than any othr 
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penon, wss the Messiah, and as such the subject of their ministry 
could only be founded upon supernatural tokens nltributed to him. 
Here were no victories, no conquests, no revolutions, no surprising 
elevation of fortune, no achievements of valor, of strength, or of 
poUcy, to api>eal to ; no discoveries in any art or science, no great 
efforts of genius or learning to produce. 

A Galilean peasant was announced to the world as a divine law- 
giver. A young man of mean condition, of a private and simple 
ufe, and who had wrought no deliverance for the Jewish nation, 
was declared to be their Messiah. This, without ascribing to him 
at the ^ame time some proofs of his mission, (and what other but 
•upematural proofs could there be ?) was too absurd a claim to be 
either imagined, or attempted, or credited. In whatever degree, qx 
m whatever part, the rehgion was argumeniaiivet when it came to 
the question, ' Is the carpenter^s son of Nazareth the person whom 
we are to receive and obey V there was nothinff but the miracles 
attributed to him, by which his pretensions could be maintained for 
a moment Every controversy and every question must presup- 
pose these ; for, however such controversies, when they did arise, 
might, and naturally would, be discussed upon their own grounds 
of argumentation, without citing the miraculous evidence which 
had been asserted to attend the Founder of the religion (which 
would have been to enter upon another, and a more general ques- 
tion), ^et we are to bear in mind, that without previously supposing 
the existence, or the pretence of such evidence, there could have 
been no place for the discussion of the argument at all. Thus, for 
example, whether the prophecies, which the Jews interpreted to 
belong to the Messiah, were, or were not, applicable to the history 
of Jesus of Nazareth, was a natural subject of debate in those 
times ; and the debate would proceed, witiiiout recurring at every 
turn to his miracles, because it set out with supposing these ; inas- 
much as without miraculous marks and tokens (real or pretended), 
or without some such greal^ change effected by his means in the 
public condition of the country, as might have satisfied the then re- 
ceived interpretation of these prophecies, I do not see how the 
question comd ever have been entertained. Apollos, we read, 
* mightily convinced the Jews, shovdng by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was Christ ;'* but unless Jesus had exhibited some distinction of 
his person, some proof of supernatural power, the argument from 
the old Scriptures could have had no place. It had nothing to at- 
tach upon. A ]roung man calling himself the Son of God, garnering 
a crowd about him, and delivering to them lectures of morality 
could not have excited so much as a doubt among the Jews, 
whether he was the object in whom a long series of ancient proph- 
ecies terminated, from the completion Of which ^ey had formed 
such magnificent expectations, and expectations of a nature so op- 
posite to viihat appeared ; I mean, no such doubt could exist whqn 
they had the whole case before them, when they saw him put to 
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death for his oflkiousnetis, and when by his death the evidence 
concerning him was closed. Again, the effect of the Messiah's 
coming, supposing Jesus to have been he, upon Jews, upon Gen- 
tiles, upon tneir relation to each other, upon their acceptance with 
God, upon their duties and their expectations ; his nature, authority, 
office, and agency ; were likely to become subjects of much con- 
sideration with the early votaries of the religion, and to occupy 
their attention and writings. I should not however expect, that in 
these disquisitions, whether preserved in the form of letters, 
speeches, or set treatises, frequent or very direct mention of his 
miracles would occur. Still, miraculous evidence lay at the bottom 
of the argument In the ^'mary question, miraculous pretensions, 
and miraculous pretensions alone, were what they had to rely 
upon. 

That the original story was miraculous, is very fairly also inferred 
from the miraculous powers which were laid claim to by the ChriE- 
tians of succeeding ages. If the accounts of these miracles be true, 
it was a continuation of the same powers ; if they be fidse, it was 
in imitation^ I will not say, of what had been wrought, but of what 
had been reported to have been wrought, by those who preceded 
ihem. That imitation should follow reality, fiction should be grafted 
upon truth ; that, if miracles wero performed at first, miracles should 
be pretended aflerward ; agrees so well with the ordinary course 
of human afiSiirs, that we can have no great difiiculty in l)elieving 
it. The contrary supposition is very improbable, namely, that mira- 
cles should be pretended to by the follower** of the apostles and first 
emiflsaries of religion, when none were prc>iended to, either in their 
own persons or mat of their Master, by these apostles and emissa- 
ries themselves. 

CHAP. vn. 

That ii teas in the main the Story to%tcA we have 91010 proved^ by indi- 

red Considertilions. 

It bemg then once proved, that the first propagators of die Chris- 
tian institution did exert activity, and subject themselves to grea 
dangers and sufferings, in consequence, and for the sake of an extra 
ordinary, and, I thii^ we may say, of a miraculous story of some 
kind or other; the next great questnn is. Whether the account 
which our Scriptures contain, be that story ; that which these men 
delivered, and tor which they acted and suffered as they did ? This 
(question is, in effect, no other than whether the story which Chris- 
tians have now, be the story which Christians had Men f And of 
this the following proofs may be deduced from general considera- 
tions prior to any inquiry into the particular reasons and testimonies 
by which the authority of our histories is supported. 

In the firat place, there exists no trace or vestige of any other 
story It is not, like the death of Cyrus the Great, a competition 
>J9lweeo opposite accounts, or between the credit of difierent histo- 
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nans. There is not a document, or scrap of account, either cxiriteni- 
porary with tho commencement of Christiani^, or extant uithm 
roBny ages after that commencement, which assigns a history sub* 
^tonually ditiering from ours. The remote, briei^ and incidental 
notices of the affair, which are found in heathen writers, so faSr as 
they do go, go along with us. They bear testimony to these facts : — 
that the institution originated from Jesus ; that the Founder was put 
to death, as a malefactor, at Jerusalem, by the authority of the Ro- 
man governor, Pontius Pilate ; that the religion nevertheless spread 
in that city, and throughout Judea; and that it was propagated 
thence to distant countries ; that the converts were numerous ; that 
they sufiered great hardships and injuries for their profession ; and 
that all this took place in the i^^e of the world which our books 
have assigned. Tney go on Hntier, to describe the manners of 
Christians, in terms perfectly o<nnrmable to the accounts extant in 
our books ; that they were won: to assemble on a certain day ; that 
they sang hymns to Christ as to a god ; that they bound themselves 
by an oath not to commit any crime, but to abstain from thefland 
adultery, to adhere strictly to their promises, and not to deny 
money deposited in their hands f that they worshipped hhn who 
was crucified in Palestine ; that this their first lawgiver had taught 
them that they were all brethren ; that they had a great contempt 
for the things of this world, and looked upon them as common ; that 
they flew to one another's relief; that they cherished strong hopes 
of immortality ; that thev despised death, and surrendered them- 
selves to Bufferings.'t This is the account of writers who viewed 
tlie subject at a great distance ; who were uninformed and unin- 
terested about it. It bears the characters of such an account upon 
the iace of it, because it describes effects, namely, the appearance 
in the world of a new religion, and the conversion of great multi- 
tudes to it, without descending, in the smallest degree, to the detail 
of the transaction upon which it was founded, the interior of the 
institution, the evidence or arguments offered by those who drew 
over others to it Yet still here is no contradiction of our story ; no 



♦ See Pliny's Letter.— Bonnet, in his lively way of expressing himself. 

g^yg ^"Comparing Pliny's Letter with the account in the Acts, it seeni^ 

to me that I had not taken np another author, but that I was still read- 
inff the historian oC that exiraordiuary society.* This is strong: but 
there is undoubtedly an affinity, and all the affinity that could be ex- 

**? ' It is incredible what expedition they use when any of their firiends 
are known to be in trouble. In a word, they spare nothing upon such an 
occasion — for these miserable men have no doubt they shall be immortal 
and live for ever: therefore they contemn death, and many surrender 
themselves to sufferings. Moreover, their first lawgiver has taught them 
that thev are all brethren, when once they have turned and renounced 
the Bods of the Greeks, and worship this Master of theirs who was cru- 
cified and engaee to live according to bis laws. They have also a sove- 
reien contempt for all the things of this world, and look upon them as 
eommon.*— I^ucian. de Morte Peregrini. t. i. p. 505. ed, Grav^ 
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olher of different story set up against it : but so far a confinnatior 
of it, as that, in the general points on which the heathen account 
touches, it agrees with that which we find in our own books. 

The same may be observed of the very few Jewish writers, of 
that and the adjoming period, which have come down lo us. What- 
ever they omit, or whatever difficulties we may find in explaining 
^e omission, they advance no other history of the transaction than 
that wrhich we acknowledge. Josephus, who wrote his Antiquities, 
or History of the Jews, about sixty years after the cOmriencement 
of Christianity, in a passage generally admitte<l as gen jine, makes 
mention of John, under the name of John the Baptist ; that he wcs 
a preacher of virtue ; that he baptized his proselytes ; that he was 
well received by the people ; that he was imprisoned and put to 
death by Herod ; and tnat Herod lived in a criminal cohabitation 
with Herodias his brother's wife.* In another passage, allowed by 
many, although not without considerable question being moved 
about it, we hear of * James, the brother of him who was called 
Jesus, and of his being put to death.'t In a third passage, extant in 
every copy that remains of Josephus's History, but the authenticity 
of which has nevertheless been long disputed, we have an explicit 
testimony to the substance of our history in these words : — * At that 
time lived Jesus, a wise man, if he may be called a man, for 'he per- 
formed many wonderful works. He was a teacher of such men as 
received the truth with pleasure. He drew over to him many Jews 
and Gentiles. This was the Christ; and when Pilate, at the insti- 
gation of the chief men among us, had condemned him to the cross, 
they who before had conceived an affection for him, did not cease 
to adhere to him : for, on the third day, he appeared to them alive 
again ; the divine prophets having foretold these and many wonder- 
ful things concerning him. And the sect of the Christians, so called 
from him, subsist to this tirae.'t Whatever becomes of the contro- 
versy concerning the genuineness of this passage ; whether Jose- 
fihus go the whole length of our history, which, if the passage be 
sincere, he does ; or whetfier he proceed only a very little way with 
us, "which, if the passage bo rejected, we confess to be the case ; 
still what we asserted is true, that he gives no other different hi« 
tory of the subject from ours, no other or difierent account of the 
lori^n of the institution. And I think also that it may with great 
reason be contended, either that the passag'e is genuine, or that the 
silence of Josephus was designed. For, although we should lay 
aside the authority of our own books entirely, yet when Tacitus, 
who wrote not twenty, perhaps not ten, years after Josephus, in his 
account of a period m which Josephus was nearly thirty years of 
age, tells us, that a vast multitude of Christians were condemned 
at Rome; that they derived tlieir denomination from Christ, who, in 
the. reign of Tiberius, was put to death, as a criminal, by th^procu- 

* Antiq. I. xviii. cap. v. sect. 1,2, t Antiq. !. xx. cap. ix. sect 1 

l Antiq. 1. xviii. cap. iii. sect. 3. 
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nUor, Pontiui Pilate; that the suporetitioa had spread not only over 
Judea, the fM>urce oi' i}ie evil, but had reached Rome also: — when 
Suetonius, an historian oontemporary with Tacitus, relates that, in 
the time of Claudius, the Jews were making disturbances at Rome, 
Christus being tlieir leader; and that, during the reign of Nero, the 
Christians were punished ; 'under both which emperors Josephus 
lived : — when FUny, who wrote his celebrated epistle not more than 
thirty years after the puhUcation of Josephus's history, found the 
Christians in such numbers in the province of Bithynia, as to draw 
from him a complaint, that the contagion had seized cities, towns, 
and villages, and had so seized them as to produce a general deser- 
tion of the public rites ; and when, as has already been observed, 
there is no reason for ima^ning that the Christians were more 
numerous in Bithynia than in many other parts of the Roman em- 
pire : it cannot, I should suppose, after this, be believed, that the re- 
ligion, and the transachon upon which it was founded, were too ob- 
scure to engage the attenticm of Josei^us, or to obtain a place in 
his history. Perhaps he did not know how to represent the business, 
and disposed of his dilHculties by passing it over in silence. Eusebius 
wrote the life of Constantine, yet omits entirely the most remarka* 
ble circumstance in that life, the death of his son Crispus ; undoubu 
edly for the reason here given. The reserve of Josephus upon the 
subject of Christianity api>ears also in his passing over the oanish- 
ment of the Jews by Claudius, which Suetonius, we have seen» 
has recorded with an express reference to Christ This ii\ at least 
as remarkable as his silence about the infants of Bethlehem.* Be, 
however, the fact, or the cause of the omission in Josephus,! what 
it may, no other or different history on the subject has oeen given 
by him, or is pretended to have been given. 

But farther; the whole series of Christian writers, from the first 
age of the institution down to the present, in their discussions, 
apologies, arguments, and controversies, proceed upon the general 
story which our Scriptures contain, and upon no other. The main 
facts, the principal agents, are alike in all. This argument will ap- 
pear to be of great force, when it is known that we are able to trace 
oack die series of iwiters to a coaXacX with the historical books of 

* Michaelis has computed, and, as it should seem, fkirly enough, that 
probably not more than tvicnty children perished by this cruel precantion. 
Michaelis'B Introduction to the New Testament, translateg by Marsh, 
vol. 1. c. ii. sect. 11. 

t There is no notice taken of Christianity in tlie Misna, a collection of 
Jewish traditions ccMupilcd about the year 180; although it contains a 
tract *De ciiitu pcrej^rino,' of strange or idolatrous worship: yet it can- 
not be^lisp'ited but tiiat Christianity was perfectly well known in the 
world at thin time. There is extremely little notice of the subject in the 
Jerusalem Talmud, compiled about the year 3()0. and not much more in 
the Babylonish Talmud, of the year 500;' although both these works are 
of a religious nature, and although, when the first was compiled, Chris- 
tianity was on the point of becominsr llic religion of the state, and, when 
the latter was published, had been so for 200 years 
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the New Testament, and to the age of the first emissaries of the 
religion, and to deduce it, by an unbroken continuation, from that 
end of the train to the present 

The remaining letters of the apostles (and what more original 
than their letters can we have ?) though written without the re 
raotest desigrf of transmitting the history of Christ, or of Christianity, 
to future ages, or even of making it known to their contemporaries, 
incidentally disclose to us the Ibllowing circumstances: — Christ's 
descent and family ; his innocence ; the meekness and gentleness 
of his character (a recognition which goes to the whole Gospel his- 
tory) ; his exalted nature ; his circumcision ; his transfiguration ; his 
life of opiosition and sulJering; his patience and resignation; the 
appointment of the eucharist, and the manner of it ; his agony ; his 
ronfessibn before Pontius Pilate ; his stripes, crucifixion, and burial ; 
his resurrection ; his appearance after it, first to Peter, then to the 
rest of the apostles ; his ascension into heaven, and his designation 
to be the future judge of mankind ';= — the stated residence of the 
apostles at Jerusalem ; the working of miracles by the first preach- 
ers of the gospel, who were also the hearers of Christ ;* — ine suc- 
cessful propagation of the religion ; the persecution of its followers; 
the miraculous conversion of Paul; miracles wrought by himself, 
and alleged in his controversies with his adversaries, andf in letters 
to the persons amongst whom they were wroyght; finally, that 
MIRACLES toere (he signs of an apostte.f 

In an epistle bearing the name of Barnabas, the companion of 
Paul, probiably genuine, certainly belonging to that age, we have 
the sunerings of Christ, his choice of apostles and their number, his 
passion, the scarlet robe, the vinegar and gall, the mocking and 
piercing, the casting lots for his coat,t his resurrection on the eighth 
(/'. e. the first day of the week),$ and the commemorative distinction 
of that day, his manifestation after his resurrection, and, lastly, his 
ascension. We have also his miracles generally but positively re- 
ferred to in the following words : ' Finall) , teacliing the people of 

/ 

* Heb. ii. 3 ; ' How shall we escape, if we neglect so vreat salvation, 
which, at the first, began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard him, God also bearing them witness, both loith 
signs and toovders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy GhostP 
I allege this Epistle without hesitation; for, whatever doubts may have 
been raised about its author, there can be none concerning the age in 
which it was written. No epistle in the collection carries about it morvi 
.indubitable marks of anti£[uity than this does. It speaks, for instance, 
throughout, of the temple as then standing, and of the worship of the 
temple as then subsisting.— Heb. viii. 4; 'For. if he were on earth, he 
should not be a priest, seeing there are priests that ofi!er according to the 
law.* — Again. Heb. xiii. 10; 'We have an altar whereof they have no 
right to eat which serve the tabernacle.' 

t 'Truly the signs qf an apostle were wrought among you in all 
patience, in signs, in wonders, and mighty deeds.' 3 Cor. xii. 12. 

X Ep. Bar. c. vii. § Ep. Bar. c. vi. 

£2 
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Israel, and doing many wonders and signs among Ihem, he preachra 
to ihem, and showed the exceeding great love which he bare lo> 
wards them.'* 

In an epistle of Clement, a hearer of Saint Paul, although written 
for a purpose remotely connected with the Christie history, we 
have tne resurrection of Christ, and the subsequent mission of the 
apostles, recorded in these satisfactory terms : * The apostles have 
preached to us from our Lord Jesus Christ from God : — for, having 
received their command, and being thoroughly assured by the resur 
rectinn of our Lord Jesus Christy they went abroad, pubnshing that 
the kingdom of God was at hand, t We find noticed also, the 
humility, yet the power of Christ^ his descent from Abraham, his 
crucifixion. We nave Peter and Paul represented as faithful and 
righteous pillars of the church; the numerous sufierin^ of Peter; 
the bonds, stripes, and stoning of Paul, and, more particularly, his 
extensive and unwearied travels. 

In an epistle of Polycarp, a disciple of Saint John, though only a 
brief hortatory letter, we have the numility, patience, sufierings, re- 
surrection, nnd ascension, of Christ, together with the apostolic 
character of Saint Paul, distinc^y rec(^nized.$ Of this same father 
we are also assured by Irenaeus, that he (Irensus) had heard him re- 
late, ' what he had received from eye-witnesses concerning the 
Lord, both concerning his mirades ana his doctrine.'!! 

In the remaining works of Ignatius, the contemporary of Poly- 
carp, larger than those of Polycarp (yet like those of rolycarp, treat- 
ing of subjects in nowise leading to any recital of the Cnristian his- 
tory), the occasional allusions are proportionably more numerous. 
The descent of Christ from David, his mother Mary, his miraculous 
conception, the star at his birth, his baptism by John, the reason as- 
Rjgnea for it, his appeal to the prophets, the ointment poured on his 
head, his sufferings under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch, 
his resurrection, the Lord's day called and kept in commemoration 
of it, and the eucharist, in botli its parts — ^are unequivocally referred 
to. Upon the resurrection, this writer is even circumstantial. He 
mentions the apostles' eating and drinking with Christ afler he had 
risen, their feeling and their handling him ; from which last circum- 
stance Ignatius raises tliis just reflection: — ' They believed, beinff 
convinced both by his flesh and spirit ; for this cause, they despised 
death, and were round to be above it'lT 

Quadratus, of the same age with Ignatius, has left us the follow- 
ing noble testimony : — 'The works of our Saviour were always con- 
spicuous, for they were real; both those that were healed, and 
those that were raised from the dead ; who were seen not only 
when they were healed or raised, but for a long time afterward ; 
not only whilst he dwelled on this earth, but also after his depar- 

* Ep. Bar. c. v. f ^P- Clem. Rom. c. xlii. % Ep- Clem. Rom. c. ivL 
' Pol. Ep. ad Phil c. v. viii. ii. iii. 
Ir. ad Flor. ap. Euseb. 1. v. c SO. IT Ad Smyr. c iii. 
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ture, and Tor a good while after it, insomach thut some of them have 
reached to oar times.'* 

Justin Martyr came httle more than thirty years afler Quadratus. 
From Justin's works, which are still extant, might be collected a 
tolerably complete account of Christ's life, in ul points agreeing 
with that which is delivered in our Scriptures ; taken indeed, in a 
great measure, from those Scriptures, but still proving that this ac- 
count, and no other, was the account known and extant in that age. 
The miracles in particular, which form the part of Christ's history 
must material to be traced, stand fully and distinctly recognized in 
the following passage : — * He healed those who had been blind, and 
deaf, and lame, from their birth ; causing, by his word, one to leap, 
another to hear, and a third to see : and by raising the dead, and 
making them to live, he induced, by his works, the men of that age 
to know him.'t 

It is unnecessary to carry these citations lower, because the his- 
tory, afVer this time, occurs in ancient Christian wiitings as fitmil- 
iariy as it is wont to do in modem sermons ; — occurs alw a3rs the 
same in substance, and always that which our evangelists repre- 
sent 

This is not only true of those writings of Christians, which ar$ 
genuine, and of acknowledg^ed authority ; but it is, in a great mea* 
sure, true of all their ancient writings which remain; although 
some of these may have been erroneously ascribed to authors to 
whom they did not belong, or may contain fitlse accounts, or may 
appear to be undeserving of creait, or never indeed to have ob- 
tained any. Whatever fables they have mixed with the narrative, 
they preserve the material parts, the leading facts, as we have 
ihem; and so fiir as they do this, although mey be evidence of 
Tiothing else, thev are evidence that these points were Jixedf were 
received and acknowledged by all Christians in the age in which 
the books were written. At least it may be asserted, that in the 
places where we were most likely to meet with sucu^things, if such 
things had existed, no relics appear of any story substantially differ- 
ent from the present as the cause or as the pretence of the insti- 
tution. 

Now that the ori^nal story, the story delivered by the first 
preachers of the institution, should have died away so entirely as 
to have left no record or memorial of its existence, although so 
many records and memorials of the time and transaction remain ; 
and that another story should have stepped into its place, and 
gained exclusive possession of the belief of all who professed them- 
selves disciples of the institution, is beyond any example of the 
corruption of even oral tradition, and still less consistent with the 
experience of written history: and this improbability, which is very 
great is rendered still greater by the reflection, that no such change 
as the oblivion of one story, and the substitution of another, took 
■I ■ ^ 

* Ap. Eiiseb. H. E. lib. iv. c. 3. 

X Just. Dial. cum. Trypb. ^^fB. ed. Thirl. 
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place in any future period of the Christian era. Christianity hath 
travelled through dark and turbulent ages ; nevertheless, it came 
out of the cloud and the storm, such in substance, as it entered in. 
Many additions were made to the primitive history, and these enti- 
tled to diiierent degrees of credit ; many doctrinal errors also were 
from time to time grafled into the public creed ; but still the origi 
nal story remmned, and remained the same. In all its princi^ 
parts, it has been fixed from the beginning. 

Thirdly : The religions rites and usages that prevailed amongs' 
the early disciples of Christianity were such as belonged, to, fuid 
sprung out of, the narrative in our hands ; which accordancy shows 
that it was the narrative upon which these persons acted, and 
which they had received from their teachers. Our account makes 
the Founder of the religion direct that his disciples should be 
baptized. We know that the first Christians were baptized 
Our account makes him direct, that they should hold religious 
assemblies: we find that they did hold religious assemblies. Out 
accounts make the apostles assemble upon a stated day of the 
week: we find, and that from information perfectly independent 
of our accounts, that the Christians of the first century did observe 
stated days of assembling. Our histories record the mstitution of 
the rite which we call the Lord's supper, and a command to repeal 
it in perpetual succession : we find amongst the early Christians, the 
celebration of this rite universal. And, indeed, we find, concurrin^i 
in all the above-mentioned observances. Christian societies of many 
difierent nations and languages, removed from one another by a 
great distance of place, and dissimilitude of uituation. It is also ex 
tremely material to remari^, that there is no room for insinuating 
that our books were fabricated with a studirjus accommodation tG 
the usages which obtained at the time th&y v/ere written; that the 
authors of the books found the usages erj/iblished, and framed the 
stoiy to account for their original. The Scripture accounts espe- 
cially of the Lord's supper are too short «/id cursory, not to say too 
obscure, and, in this view, deficient, to a^iovtr a place for any suck 
suspicion.* 

Amongst the proofs of the truth of t}i^ proposition, viz. that the 
story which we have now is, in subftijce, the story which th& 
Christians had then^ or, in other woiJa, that the accounts in our 
Oospels are, as to their principal parts ftt least, the accounts which 
the apostles and original teachers of the religion dcHvered, one 
arises from observing that it appears by the Gospels themselves, that 
the story was public at the time; tr.at the Christian community 
was already in possession of the suVjtance and principal parts of 
the narrative. The Gospels were not the original cause of the 
Christian history being believed, bi tt were themselves among the 

* The' reader, who is conversant iw these researches, by ccniparinK 
the Bhort Scripture accounts of the Christian rites abcve mentioned, with 
the minute and circumstantial directions cnntxined in the pretended 
apostolical constitutions, will see the force of this observation; the dif* 
tbrence between truth and forgery. 
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coTisequenccs of tliat belief. This is expressly affirmed hy St. Luke, 
in bis brief, but, as 1 think, very important and instructive, pefacc : 
' Forasmuch (says the evangelist) as many have taken in nand to 
set ibrth in order a declaration of those things tohich are most surdy 
believed amonggt us, even as they delivered them taUo us, which from 
the beginning voere eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word ; it seemed 
good to me also, having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee in order, most excellent The- 
ophilus, tliat thou mi^htest know the certain^ of those Uiings 
wherein thou hast been inttructed' — ^This short introduction testifies 
that the substance of the history which the evangelist was about to 
write, was already believed by Christians; that it was believed 
upon the declaraaon of eye-witnesses and ministers of the word ; 
that it formed the account of their religion in which Christians 
v^ere instructed ; that the office which the historian proposed to 
liimself, was to trace each particular to its origin, and to fix the 
certainty of many things which the reader had before heard of. In 
St. John's Gospel, the same point appears hence, that there are 
some principal facts to which the historian refers, but which he 
does not relate. A remarkable mstance of this kind is the ascetk- 
sitm, which is not mentioned by Saint John in its place, at the con- 
clusion of his history, but whicn is plainly referrea to in the follow- 
ing words of the sixth chapter:* ' What and if ye shall see the Son 
of ipan ascend up where he was before V And still more positively 
in the words which Christ, according to our evangelist, spoke to 
Manr after his resurrection, ' Touch me not, for I am not yet as- 
cenoed to my Father : but go unto my brethren, and say unto them, 
I ascend unto my Father and your Father, unto my CSod and your 
God.'t This can only be accounted for by the suppGHBition that 
Saint John wrote under a sense of the notoriety of Christ's ascen- 
sion, amongst those by whom his book was likely to be read. The 
Kune account must auo be given of Saint Mathew's omission of the 
Hume important fact The thing was very well known, and it did 
not occur to the historian that it was necessary to add any particu- 
lars concerning it. It agrees also with this solution and with no 
other, that neimer Matthew nor John disposes of the person of ou 
>rd in any manner whatever. Other intimations in Saint Johns 
spel of the then general notoriety of the story are the following : 
Ui^manner of introducing his narrative, (ch. I. ver. 15.) 'John bare 
witniss of him, and cried, sapng' — evidendy presupposes that his 
readore knew who John was. nis rapid parenthetical reference to 
Johp'Jtimphsonment, * for John was not yet cast into prison,'! could 
onl^ conie from a writer whose mind was in tbe habit of consider- 
ing John's imprisonment as perfectly notorious. The description of 
by the addition * Simon Peter's brother,'^ takes it for 
.Simon Peter was well known. His name had not 
before. The evangelist's noticingll the prevailing 

i. 38. t Jobn xx. 17. 

§ John ii. 40. ) John xxi. 24 
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iiiiscoDstmction of a diicoane, which Christ held with the beloved 
disciple, proves that the characters and the discourse were already 
pubhc. And the obeervation which these instances affi>rd, is of 
equal vaUdity for the purpose of the present argument, whoever 
were the authors of the histories. 

These /our circumstances; — first, the reoosnition of the account 
in its principal parts, by a series of succeeding writers ; secondly, 
the total absence of any account of the origin of the religion sub- 
stantially different finom ours ; thirdly, the early and extensive prev- 
alence of rites and institutions which result from our account; 
fourthly, our account bearing, in its construction, proof that it is an 
account of &cts which were Known and believed at the time ;— are 
sufficient, I conceive, to support an assurance, that the story which 
we have now, is, in general, the story which Christians liad at the 
beginning. I say in general ; by which term I mean, that it is the 
same in its texture, and in its pnncipel facts. For instance, I make 
no doubt, for the reason above stated, but that the resurrection of 
the Founder of the religion was alwa3rs a part of the Christian story 
Nor can a doubt of this remain upon the mind of any one who 
reflects that the resurrection is, in some form or other, asserted, 
referred to, or assumed, in every Christian writing, of every descrip- 
tion, which hath come down to us. 

And if our evidence stopped here, we should have a strong case 
o offer; for we should have to allege, that in the reign of Tiberius 
CflBsar, a certain number of persons set about tm attempt of estab- 
lishing a new religion in tlie world : in the prosecution of which 
purpose, they voluntarily encountered great dangers, undertook 
great labors, sustfiined great sufferings, (m for a miraculous story, 
which they published wherever they came ; and that the resurrec- 
tion of a dead man, whom during nis life they had followed and 
accompanied, was a constant part of the story. I know nothing in 
the above statement which can, with any appearance of reason, be 
disputed ; and I know nothing, in the history of the human species^ 
similar to it 



CHAP. vin. 

lliat U wu in the main the Story which toe have nmo proved, from the 
authority of our historicai Scriptures, 

That the stor^ which we have now is, in the main, the story 
which the apostles published, is, I think, nearly certain, from the 
considerations which have been proposed. But whether, when we 
come to the particulars, and the detail of the narrative, the historical 
hooks of the New Testament be deserving of credit as histories, so 
that a fact ought to be accounted true, because it is found in them , 
or whether they are entitled to be considered as representing the 
accounts, whicn, true or false, the apostles published; — ^whether 
iheir authority, in either of these views, can be trusted to, is a point 
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which neceflsarily depends upon what we know of the books, and 
of their authors. 

Now, in treating of this part of our argument, the first and most 
matezial observation upon the subject is, that such was the situation 
of the authors to whom the four Gospels are ascribed, that, if any 
one of the four be genuine, it is sumcient for our purpose. The 
received author of the first was an original apostle and emissary of 
the reli^on. The received author of the second was an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem at the time, to whose house the apostles were wont to 
resort, and himself an attendant upon one of the most eminent of 
that number. The receiveil author of the third, was a stated oom> 
panion and fellow-traveller of the most active of all the teachers 
of the religion, and, in the course of his travels, frequently in the 
society of the original apostles. The received author of the fourth, 
as well as of the first, was one of these apostles. No stronger evi- 
dence of the truth of a histoiy can arise from the situation of the 
historian, than what is here offered* The authors of all the histories 
Hved at the time and upon the spot The authors of two of the his- 
tories were present at many of the scenes which they describe ; 
eye-witnesses of the facts, eai^witnesses of the discourses ; writing 
from personal knowledge and recollection ; and, what strengthens 
their testimony, writing upon a subject in which their minds were 
deeplv engaged, and in which, as they must have been very fre- 
quently repeating the accounts to others, the passages of the history 
would be kept continually alive in their memory. Whoever reads 
the Gospels (and they ought to be read for this particular purpose), 
will find in them not merely a general affirmation of miraculous 
powera, but detailed circumstantial accounts of miracles, with spe- 
cifications of time, place, and persons ; and these accounts muny 
and various. In the Gospels, therefore, which bear the names of 
Matthew and John, these narratives, if they really proceeded fr hod 
these men, must either be true, as far as the fidelity of human reool» 
lection is usually to be depended upon, that is, must be true in sub- 
stance, and in their principal parts (which is sufficient for the par- 
poae of proving a supernatural agency), or they must be wilful and 
meditated falsehoods. Yet the writers who fahricated and uttere 
these falsehoods, if they be such, are of the number of those, who 
unless the whole contexture of the Christian story be a dream, sac 
rificed their ease and safety in the cause and for a purpose the moat 
inconsistent that is possible with dishonest intentions. They were 
villains for no end but to teach honesty, and martyrs without the 
least prospect of honor or advantage. 

The Gospels which bear the names of Mark and Luke, although 
not the narratives of eye-witnesses, are, if genuine, removed from 
diat only by one degree. They are the narratives of contemporary 
writers, of writers themselves mixing with the business; one of the 
two probably living in the place which was the principal scene of 
action ; both living in hafaats of society and correspondence with 
those who had been present at the transactions which they relate. 
The faMDer of them accordingly tells us, rand with apparent nnoority. 
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because he tells it without pretending to personal knowledge, and 
without claiming for his work greater aulhori^than belong^ to it)» 
that the things which were befieved amount Christians, came from 
those who from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word ; diat he had traced accounts up to their source ; and that 
he was prepared to instruct his reader in the certainty of the things 
which he related.* Very few histories lie so close to their fiicts ; 
very few historians are so nearly connected with the subject of their 
narrative, or possess such means of authentic infbrmalaon as these. 
The situation of the writers applies to the truth of the (acts which 
they record. But at present we use their testimony to a point somewhat 
short of this, namely, that the fiicts recorded in the Gospels, whether 
true or fidse, are the &cts, and the sort of iacts, which the original 
preachers of die religion alleged. Strictly speaking, I am concerned 
only to show, that what the Gospels contain is the same as what the 
apostles preached. Now, how stands the proof of this point? A set of 
men went about the world, publishing a story composed of miraculous 
accounts, (for miraculous from the verv nature and exigency of the 
case they must have been,) and, upon the strength of these accounts, 
called upon mankind to quit the religions in which they had been 
educated, and to take up^ thenceforth, a new system o£ opinions, 
and new rules of action. What is more in attestation of these ac- 
oonnts, that is, in support of an institution of which these accounts 
were the foundation, is, Uiat the same men voluntarily exposed 
themselves to harassing and perpetual labors, dangers, and sufier- 
ings. We want lo know wlmC these accounts were. We have the 
particulars, t. e. many particulars, fh>m two of their own number. 
We have them from an attendant of one of the number, and who, 
there is reason to believe, was an inhabitant of Jerusalem at the 
time. We have them frmn a fourth writer, who accompanied the 
most laborious missionary of the institution in his travels ; who, in 
the course of these travels, was frequently brought into the society 
of the rest; and who, let it be observed, begins his narrative by 
telling us that he is about to relate the things which had been de- 
livered by those who were ministers of the word, and eye-witnesses 
of the facts. I do not know what information can be more satisfhc- 
toiy than this. We may, jperhaps, perceive the force and value of 
it more sensibly, if we reflect how rmirinf we should have been 
if We had wanted it Supposing it to be sufficiently proved, that the 
religi(m now professed among us,'9wed its original to the preaching 
and ministry of a number of men, who, about eighteen centuries 
ago, set forth in the world a now system of religious opmionB, 
founded upon certain extraordinary things which they related of a 



* Why should not the candid and modest prefkoe of this historian be 
bolieved, as well as that which Dion Cassius prefixes to his Life of Corn- 
modus ? 'These things snd the following I write not from the report of 
others, but from my own knowledM and obaervalioii.' I see no reason 
to doubi but that both passages describe truly enough the situation of 
the authors. 
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wonderful person M^ho had appeared in Judea; suppme it to be 
also sufficiently proved, that, in the coarse and prosecution of their 
ministry, these men had subjected themselves to extreme hardships', 
&tigue, and peril ; but suppose the accounts which they published 
had not been committed to writing till some ages after their times, 
or at least that no histories, but what had been composed some ages 
afterward, had reached our hands; we should have said, and with 
reason, that we were willing to believe these men under the cir- 
cumstances in which they delivered their testimony, but that we 
did not, at this day, know with sufficient evidence what their testi- 
mony was. Had we received the particulars of it from anjr of their 
own number, from any of those who lived and conversed with them, 
from any of Uieir hearers, or even from any of their contemporaries, 
we should have had something to rely upon. Now, if our books be 
genuine, we have all these. We have the very species of informa- 
tion which, as it appears to mo, our imagination would have carved 
oat for us, if it had been wanting. 

But I have said, that, if any one of the four Gospels be genuine, 
we have not only direct historical testimony to tne point we con- 
tend for, but testimony which, so far as that point is concerned, can 
not reasonably be rejected. If the first Gospel was really written 
by Matthew, we have the narrative of one of the numoer, from 
which to judge what were the miracles, and the kind of miracles, 
which the apostles attributed to Jesus. Althoogh, for argument's 
sake, and only jfor argument's sake, we should allow that this Gos- 
pel had been erroneously ascribed to Matthew; yet, if the Gospel 
of Saint John be genume, the observation holds with no less 
strei^th.. Again, although the Gospels both of Matthew and John 
could be supposed to be spurious, yet, if the Gospel of Saint Luke 
were truly the composition of that person, or of any person, be his 
name what it might, who was actually in the situation in which the 
author of that Gospel professes himself to have been, or if the Gos- 
pel which bears the name of Mark really proceeded from him ; wo 
still, even Mpon the lowest supposition, possess the accounts of one 
writer at least, who was not only contemporary with the apostles, 
but a^ociated with them in their ministry ; which authority seems 
sufficient, when the question is simply what it was whicn these 
apoetles advanced. 

I think it material to have this well noticed. The New Testa- 
ment contains a great number of distinct writings, the genuineness 
of any one of which is almost sufficient to prove the tmth of the 
religion : it contains, however, four distinct histories, the genuine- 
ness of any one of which is perfectly sufficient If, therefore, we 
must be considered as encountering the risk of error in assigning 
the authors of our books, we are entitled to the advantage of so 
many separate probabilities. And although it should appear that 
some of the evangelists had seen and used each other's works, this 
discovery, whilst it subtracts indeed from their characters as testi- 
monies strictly independent, diminishes, I conceive, little, either 
their aepcurate authority (by whieh I mean the authority of any one 

F 
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that is genuine), or their mutual confirmation. For, let the moat dii 
advantageous supposition possible be made concerning them ; let it 
be allowed, what I should have no great difficulty in admitting, that 
Mark compiled his history almost entirely ii*om those of Matthew 
and Luke ; and let it also for a moment be supposed that these his- 
tones were not, in fact, written by Matthew and Luke ; yet, if it be 
true that Mark, a contemporary of the apostles, living m habits of 
society with the aposdes, a fellow-traveller and fellow-laborer with 
some of them ; if, I say, it be true that this person made the com- 
jxlation, it follows, that the wriLings from which he made it existed 
m the time of the apo'^tles, and not only so, but that they were then 
in such esteem and credit, that af companion of the apostles formed 
a history out of them. Let the Gospel of Mark be called an epitome 
of that of Matthew ; if a person in the situation in which Mask is 
described to have been, actually made the epitome, it afifords the 
strongest possible attestation to the character of the original. 

Again, parallelisms in sentences, in words, and in the order of 
words, have been traced out between the Gospel of Matthew and 
that of Luke ; which concurrence cannot easily be explained other- 
wise than by supposing, either that Luke had consulted Matthew's 
history, or, what appears to me in nowise incredible, that minutes 
of some of Christ's discourses, as well as brief memoirs of some 
passages of his life, had been committed to writing at the time ; and 
that such written accounts had by both authors been occasionally 
admitted into their histories. Either supposition is perfectly con- 
sistent with the acknowledged formation of Saint Luke's narrative, 
who' professes not to write as an eye-witness, but to have invesd- 
gated the original of every account which he deUvers ; in other 
words, to have collected them from such documents and testimunies, 
as he, who had the best opportunities of making inquiries, judged to 
be authentic. Therefore, allowing that this writer also, in some in- 
stances, borrowed from the Gospel which we call Matthew's, and 
once more allowing, for the sake of stating the argument, that that 
Gospel was not the production of the author to whom we ascnbe it; 
yet still we have, in Saint Luke's Gospel, a history given by a writer 
immediately connected with the transaction, with the witneaaee of 
it, with the persons engaged in it, and composed from materials 
which that person, thus situated, deemed to be safe sources of mtel- 
ligence ; in other words, whatever supposition be made coneermng 
any or all the other Gospels, if Saint Luke's Gospel be genuine, wa 
have in it a credible evidence of the point which we maintain. 

The Gospel according to Saint John appears to be, and is on all 
hands allowed to be, an independent testimony, strictly and properly 
so called. Notwithstanding, therefore, any connexion, or supposed 
connexion, between some of the Gospels, I again repeat what I be- 
fore said, that if any one of the four be genuine, we have, in thai 
one, strong reason, from the character and situation of the writer, to 
believe that we possess the accounts which the original emissaries 
of the religion delivered 

Seooodly: la treating of the written evidenees «f Chriitiaiiitf 
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next to their separate, we are to consider their aggregate authority 
Now, there is m the evangelic history a cumulation of tesiimon*. 
which belongs hardly to any other history, but which our habitua 
mode of reading the Scriptures sometimes causes us to overlook 
When a passage, in any wise relating to the history of Christ, is read 
In us out of the epistle of Clemens Ftomanus, the epistle of Ignatius, 
of Polycarp, or from any other writing of that age, we are immedi- 
ately sensiole of the confirmation which it afibnls to the Scripture 
account Here is a new witness. Now, if we had been accus- 
tomed to read the Gospel of Matthew alone, and had known that 
of Luke only as the generality of Christians luiow the writings of 
the apostolic fathers, that is, had known that such a writing was ex 
tant and acknowledged ; when we came, for the first time, to look 
mto what it contained, and found many of the facts which Matthew 
recorded, recorded also there, many other iacts of a similar nature 
added, and throughout the whole work the same general series of 
transactions stated, and the same general character of the person 
who was the subject of the history preserved, I apprehend that we 
should feel our minds strongly impressed by this aiscovery of fresh 
evidence. We should feel a renewal of the same sentiment iu first 
reading the Gospel of Saint John. That of Saint Mark perhaps 
would strike us as an abridgment of the history with which we were 
already acquainted ; but we should naturally reflect, that if that 
history was abridged by such a person as Mark, or by any person of 
so early an age, it aflbraed one of the highest possible attestations to 
the value of the work. This successive disclosure of proof would 
leave us assured, that there must have been at least some reality in 
a story which not one, but many, had taken in hand to commit to 
writing. The very existence of four separate histories would satisfy 
lis that the subject had a foundation ; and when, amidst the variety 
which the different information of the different writers had supplied 
to their accounts, or which their different choice and judgment in 
selecting their materials had produced- we observed many facts to 
stand the same in all ; of these facts, at least, we should conclude, 
that they were fixed in their credit and publicity. If, after this, we 
should come to the knowledge of a distinct history, and that also 
of the same a^e with the rest, taking up the subject where the 
others had left it, and carrying on a narrative of the effects produced 
in the world by the extraordinary causes of which we had already 
been informed, and which effects subsist at this day, we should think 
the reality of the original story in no little degree established by this 
supplement If subsequent inquiries should bring to our knowledge, 
one af)er another, letters written by some of the principal agents in 
the business, upon the business, and during the time of their ac- 
tivity and concern in it assuming all along and recognizing the 
original story, agitating the questions that arose out of it, pressing 
the obligations which resulted from it giving advice and directions 
TO those who acted upon it ; I conceive mat we should find, in every 
one of these, a still farther support to the conclusion we had formed 
\.t present the weight of this successive confirmation is, in a great 
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measure, unperccived by us. The evidence does not appear to db 
wiiat it is ; iur, being from our iiifJEincy accustomed to regard the 
New Testament as one book, we see in it only one testimony. The 
whole occurs to us as a single evidence ; and its difierent parts, not 
as distinct attestations, but as difierent portions only of tne same. 
Yet in this conception of the subject, we are certainly mistaken : 
for the very discrepancies among the several documents which form 
our volume, prove, if all other proof were wanting, that in their 
original oomposidon they were separate, and most of them inde- 
pendent productions. 

If we dispo'se our ideas in a difierent order, the matter stands 
thus : Whilst the transaction was recent, and the original witnesses 
were at hand to relate it ; and whilst the apostles were busied in 
preaching and travelling, in collecting disciples, in forming and 
regulating societies of converts, in supporting themselves against 
opposition ; whilst they exercised their mmistry under the harassings 
of frequent persecution, and in a state of almost continual alarm, it 
IS not probaole that, in this engaged, anxious, and unsettled condi- 
tion or life, they would think immediately of writing histories for 
the information of the public or of posterity.* But it is very probo- 
ble that emergencies might draw from some of them occasional let- 
ters upon the subject of their mission, to converts, or to societies of 
converts, with which they were connected ; or that they might ad- 
dress written discourses and exhortations to the disciples of the in- 
stitution at large, which would be received and read with a respect 
proportioned to the character of the writer. Accounts in the mean 
time would get abroad of the extraordinary things that had been 
passing, written with different degrees of information and correct- 
ness. The extension of the Christian society, which could no longer 
be instructed by a personal intercourse with the apostles, and the 
possible circulation of imperfect or erroneous narratives, would 
soon teach some amongst them the expediency of sending forth 
authentic memoirs of the life and doctrine of their Master. When 
accounts appeared authorized by the name, and credit, and situa- 
tion, of the writers, recommendea or recognized by the apostles and 
first preachers of the religion, or found to coincide with what the 
apostles and first preachers of the religion had taught, other ac- 
counts would fall into disuse and neglect ; whilst these, maintain- 
ing their repilitation (as, if genuine and well founded, they would 
do) under the test of time, mquiry, and contradiction, might be ex* 
pected to make their way into the hands of Christians of all coui<- 
tries of the world. 

This seems the natural progress of the business ; and with this 
the records in our possession, and the evidence concerning them, 

* This thought occurred to Eiisebias: 'Nor were the apostles of 
Christ greatly concerned about the writing of books, l)eing engaged in a 
more excellent ministry, which is above all bnnian power.* Eccles. Hist 
I. iii. c. 34.— The same consideration accounts also for tlic paucity uf 
Christian writings in the first century of its era. 
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fonrespoiid. We have remaining, m the fint place, many letten of 
ihe kind above described, which have been preserved with a care 
and fidelity answering to the respect with which we may suppose 
such letters would he received. But as these letters were not 
written to prove the truth of the Christian reli^on, in the sense in 
which we regard that question; nor to convey information of fiKSts, 
of which those to whom the letters were written had been pre- 
viously informed ; we are not tp look in them for any thing more 
than mcidental allusions to the Christian history. We are able, 
however, to gather from these documents various particular attesta- 
tions which have been already enumerated ; and this ia a species 
of written evidence, Iub far as it goes, in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory, and in pomt of time perhaps the first Sut for our more cir> 
cnmstantial information, we have, in the next place, five direct ib'«* 
Cones, bearing the names of persons acquainted, by their situation, 
with the truth of what they relate, and three of them purporting, in 
the very body of the narrative, to be written by such persons ; of 
which books we know, that some were in the hands ot those who 
were contemporaries of the apostles, and that, in the age imme- 
diately posterior to that, they were in the hands, we may say, of 
every one, and received by Christians with so much respect and 
deference, as to be constantly quoted and referred to by them, with- 
out any doubt of the truth of their accounts. They were treated 
as such histories, proceeding from such authorities, might expect to 
be treated. In the preface to one of our histories, we have intima- 
tion left us of the existence of some ancient accounts which are 
now lost There is nothing in this circumstance that can surprise 
us. It was to be expected, from the magnitude and novelty ot the 
occasion, that such accounts would swarm. When better accounts 
cume fcorth, these died away. Our present histories superseded 
others. They soon acquired a character and established a reputa- 
tion which does not appear to have belonged to any other : that, at 
least, can be proved concerning them, which cannot be proved con- 
cerning any other. 

But to return to the point which led to these reflections. By con- 
sidering our records in either of the two views in which we have 
represented them, we shall perceive that we possess a ccUeclion of 
prot^s, and not a naked or solitary testimony ; and that the written 
evidence is of such a kind, and comes to us in such a state, as the 
natural order and progress of things, in the infancy of the institu 
tion, might be expected to produce. 

Thiroly : The genuineness of the historical books of the New 
Testament is undoubtedly a point of importance, because the 
strength of their evidence is augmented by our knowledse of the 
situation of their authors, their relation to tne subject, and the pttrt 
which they sustained in the transaction ; and the testimonies which 
we are able to prcxluce, compose a firm ground of persuasion, that 
the Gospels were written by the persons whose names they bear. 
Nevertheless, I must be allowed to state, that to the ai^ument which 
I am endeavoring to maintain, this point is not essential ; I mean, so 

Fa 
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eaBential as that the &re of tho argument depends upon it The 
Question before us is, whether the Gospels exhibit the story which 
ttie apostles and first emissaries of the religion puUished, and for 
which they acted and sufiered in the manner in which, for some 
miraculous story or other, they did act and sufier. Now let us 8up> 
pose that we possessed no other information concerning these booKs 
than that thoy were written by early disciples of Christianity ; diat 
they were known and read cluring the time, or near die time, of 
the original apostles of the reUgion ; that by Christians whom the 
apostles instructed, by societies of Christians which the apostles 
founded, these books were received (by which term ' received,' I 
mean that they were believed to contain authentic accounts of the 
transactions upon which the religion rested, and accounts which 
were accordingly used, repeated, and relied upon), this reception 
would be a vahd proof that these books, whoever were the authors 
of them, must have accorded with what the apostles taught A 
reception by the first race of Christians, is evidence that they agreed 
with what the first teachers of the religion delivered. In particular, 
if they had not agreed with what the apostles themselves preached, 
how could they have gained credit in churches and societies which 
the apostles establish^ ? 

Now the fact of the early enstenoe, and not only of their exist- 
ence but their reputation, is made out by some ancient testimonies 
which do not happen to specify die names of the writers : add to 
which, what hath been alreaay hinted, that two out of the four 
Gospels contain averments in the body of the history, which, though 
they do not disclose the names, fix the time and situation of the 
authors, viz. that one was written by an eye-witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, the other by a contemporary of the apostles. In the 
Gospel of St John, (xix. 35.) afler describing the crucifixion, with 
the particular circumstance of piercing Christ's side with a spear, 
the historian adds, as for himself, ' and he that saw it hare record, 
and his record is true, and he knoweth that he saith true, that ye 
might believe.' Again, (xxi. 24.) af)er relating a conversation whicn 
passed between Peter and ' the disciple,' as it is there expressed, 
' whom Jesus loved,' it is added, * this u the disciple which testifieth 
of these things, and wrote thes^ things.' This testimony, let it be 
remarked, is not less worthy of regara, because it is, in one view, 
imperfect T^e name is not mentioned ; which, if a fiaudnlent 
purpose had been intended, would have been done. The third of 
our present Gospels purports to have been written by the person 
who wrote the Acts of the Apostles ; in which latter history, or 
lather latter part of the same history, the author, by using in various 
places the first personal plural, declares himself to have been a 
contemporary ot all, and a ccMnpanion of one, of the original 
preachers of^the religion. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Authenticity of the Historical Scriptures, in Eleven Sections, 

Not forgetting, therefore, what credit is due to the evangelical 
history, supposing even any one of the four Gospels to be genuine : 
what credit is due to the Gospels, even supposing nothing to be 
known concerning them but that they were written by early du»> 
ciples of the religion, and received with deference by early Chris- 
dan churches ; more especially not forgetting what credit is due to 
the New Testament in its capacity of cumvlaHve evidence ; we now 
proceed to state the proper aiid distinct proofi, which show not only 
the general value of^ these records, but their specific authority, and 
the high probability there is that they actually came from the per> 
sons whose names they bear. 

There are, however, a few preliminary reflections, by which we 
may draw up with more regularity to the propositions upon which 
the close ana particular discussion of the subject depends. Of which 
nature are the following : 

I. We are able to prrauce a g^at number of ancient manuscr^s, 
found in many different countries, and in countries widely distant 
fiom each other, all of them anterior to the art of printing, some 
certainly seven or eight hundred years old, and some which have 
been preserved probably above a mousand years.* We have also 
many ancient versions of these books, and some of them into Ian- 
gfuages which are not at present, nor for many ages have been, 
spoken in any part of the world. The existence of these manuscripts 
and versions proves that the Scriptures were not the production of 
any modern contrivance. It does away also the uncertainty which 
hangs over such publications as the works, real or pretended, of 
Ossian and Rowley, in which the editors are challenged to produce 
their manuscripts, and to show where they obtained their copies. 
The number of manuscripts, far exceeding those of any other book, 
and their wide dispersion, aflS>rd an argument, in some measure, to 
the senses, that the Scriptures anciently, in like manner as at this 
day, were more read and sought afler than any other books, qnd 
tiiat also in many different countries. The greatest part of spurious 
Christian writings are utterly lost, the rest preserved by some single 
manuscript There is weight also in Dr. Beudey's observation, that 
the New Testament has suffered less injury by the errors of tran- 
scribers, than the works of any profane author of the same size nnd 
antiquity ; that is, there never was any writing, in the preservation 
and punty of which the world was so interested or so careful. 

II. An argument of ^eat weight with those who are judges of 
the, proofs upon which it is founded, and capable, through their tes- 

• The Alexandrian Manuscript, now in the British Museum, was writ 
ten probably in the fourth or fifth century. 
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timony, of being addressed to every underBtanding, is that which 
arises from the style and language of the New Testament It is just 
such a langpage as might be expected from the apostles, from per- 
sons of their age and in their situation, and from no other persons. 
It is the style neither of classic authors, nor of the ancient Christian 
fathers, but Greek coming from men of Hebrew origin; aboundmg, 
that is, with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, such as would naturally he 
found in the writings of men who used a language spoken indeed 
where they lived, but not the common dialect of the country. This 
happy peculianty is a strong proof of the genuineness of these 
writings: ibr who should forge them? The Christian fathers were 
for the most part totalljr ignorant of Hebrew, and therefore were 
not likely to insert Hebraisms and Syriasms into their writings. The 
few who had a knowledge of the Hebrew, as Justin Martyr, Origen, 
and Epiphanius, wrote in a language which bears no resembkuice 
to that of the New Testament The Nazarenes, who understood 
Hebrew, used chiefly, perhaps almost entirely, the Gospel of Samt 
Matthew, and therefore cannot be suspected of forging the rest of 
the sacred writings. The ai^ument at any rate, proves the antiquity 
of these books; that they belonged to the age of the apostles; that 
th^ could be composed mdeed m no other.* 

in. Why should we question the genuineness of these books? Is 
it for that they contain accounts of supernatural events? I api»«- 
hend that this, at the bottom, is the real, though secret, cause of oar 
hesitation about them; for, had the writings inscribed with the 
names of Matthew and John, related nothing but ordinary history, 
there would have been no more doubt whether these writings were 
theirs, than there is concerning the acknowledged works of Jose- 

{>hus or Philo ; that is, there would Iiave been no doubt at all. Now 
t ought to be considered that this reason, however it may apply to 
the credit which is given to a writer's judgment or veraci^, iJrocta 
the question of genuineness very indirecuy. The works of Bede 
exhibit many wonderful relations : but who, for that reason, doubts 
that they were written by Bede ? The same of a multitude of other 
authors. To which may be added, that we ask no more for our 
books than what we allow to other books in some sort similar to 
ours : we do not deny the genuineness of the Koran ; we admit that 
the history of ApoUonius T^anaeus, purporting to be written by Phi- 
lostratus, was really wrixten by Philostratus. 

IV. If it had been an easy tning in the early times of the institu 
tlon to have forged Christian writings, and to have obtained cur- 
rency and reception to the forgeries, we should have had many 
appearing in the name of Christ himself. No writings would have 
been received with so much avidity and respect as these : conse- 
quently none afforded so great temptation to forgery. Yet have we 

■ 

* See this argument stated more at lar^ in Michaelis's Introduction 
(Marsh's translation,) vol. i. c. ii. sect. 10. from which these observations 
are taken. 
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heard but of one attempt of this sort, deservine| of tho smallest 
notice, that in a piece of a very few lines, and so far from succeed- 
ing, I mean, from obtaining acceptance and reputation, or an accept- 
ance and reputation in any wise similar to that which can be proved 
to have attended the books of the New Testament, that it is not so 
much as mentioned by any writer of the first three centuries. The 
learned reader need not be informed that I mean the epistle of 
Christ to Abgarus, king of Edessa, found at present in the work of 
EusebiUs,"" as a piece acknowledged by him, though not without 
considerable doubt whether the whole passage be not an interpola- 
tion, as it is most certfiin, that, after the publication of Eusebius's 
work, this epistle was universally rejected.! 

V. If the ascription of tlie Gospels to their respective authors had 
been arbitrary or conjectural, they would have been ascribed to 
more eminent men. This ob6er>'ation holds concerning the first 
three Gospels, the reputed authors of which were enabled, by their 
situation, to obtain true intelligence, and were likely to deliver an 
honest ac(;ount of what they knew, but were persons not distin- 
guished in the history by extraordinary marks of notice or com- 
mendation. Of the apostles, I hardly know any one of whom less 
is said than Matthew, or of whom the little that is said, is less caU 
calated to magnify his character. Of Mark, nothing is said in the 
Gos])els ; and what is said of any person of that name in the Acts, 
and in the Epistles, in no part bestows praise or eminence upon him. 
l^e name of Luke is mentioned only in St Paul's £pistle,t and 
very transiently. The judgment, therefore, which assigned these 
writings to these authors proceeded, it may be presumed, upon 
proper knowledge and eviaence, and not upon a voluntary choice 
of names. 

VI. Christian writers and Christian churches appear to have soon 
arrived at a very general agreement upon the subject, and tha. 
without the interposition of any public authority. When the diver- 
sity^ of opinion, wnich prevailed, and prevails among Christians in 
other pomts, is considered, their concurrence in the canon of Scrip- 
ture is remarkable, and of great weight, especially as it seems to 
have been the result of private and free mquiry. We have no 
knowledge of any interference of authority in the question, before 
the council of Laodicea in the year 363. Probably the decree of 

*Hi9t.Eccl.lib.i.c. 15. 

t Aiigustin, A. D. 895, (De Coneens. Evang. c 34.) bad heard that the 
Pagans pretended to be posseesed of an epistle fVom Christ to Peter and 
Paul ; but he had never seen it, and appears to doubt of the existence of 
any such piece, either genuine or spurious. No other ancient writei 
mentions it. He also, and be alone, notices, and that in order to condemn 
it, an epistle ascribed to Christ by the Manichees, A. D. 270, and a short 
hymn attributed to him by the Priscillianiets, A. D. 378. (cont. Faust. Man. 
lib. xzviii. c. 4.) The latenet;s of the writer who notices these things, the 
manner in which he notices them, and, above all, the silence of ever> 
preceding writer, render them unworthy of consideration. 

t Col. IV. 14. STim. iv. n. Philem. 34. 
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this oonncil rather declared ^an regulated the public judgment, or, 
more properly speaking, the j udgment of some neighboring churches ; 
the council itself consisting of no more than thirty or forty bishops 
of Lydia and the a^jmning countries.* Nor does its authority seem 
to have extended farther ; for we find numerous Christian writers, 
after this time, discussing the question, ' What books were entitled 
to be received as Scripture/ with great freedom, upon proper 
grounds of evidence, and without any reference to the decision at 
Laodicea. 

These oonnderations are not to be neglected : but of an argu- 
ment concerning the genuineness of ancient writings, the substance, 
imdoubtedly, and strength, is ancient testimony. 

This testimony it is necessary to exhibit somewhat in detail : for 
when Christian advocates merely tell us that we have the same 
reason for believing the Gospels to be written by the evangelists 
whose names they bear, as we have for believing the Commenta- 
ries to be Caisar's, the iEneid Virgil's, or the Orations Cicero's, they 
content themselves with an imperfect representation. They state 
nothing more than what is true, but they do not state the truth cor- 
rectly. In the number, variety, and early date of our testimonies, 
we nur exceed all other ancient books. For one, which the moat 
celebrated work of the most celebrated Greek or Roman writer can 
allege, we produce many. But then it is more requisite in our books, 
than in theirs, to separate and distinguish them from spurious com- 
petitors. The result, I am convinced, will be satis&ctory to every 
fair inquirer: but this circumstance renders an inquirv necessary. 

In a work, however, like the present, there is a difficulty in find- 
ing a place for evidence of this kind. To pursue the aetaiks of 
proofi throughout, would, be to transcribe a great part of Dr. Lard- 
ner's eleven octavo volumes : to leave the argument without proofs, 
13 to leave it without efiect; for the persuasion produced by ^taa 
species of evidence depends upon a view and introductioii of the 
particulars which compose it ' 

The method which I propose to myself is, first, to place before 
the reader, in one view, the propositions which comprise the several 
heads of our testimony, and afterward to repeat the same proposi- 
tions in so many distinct sections, with the necessary authorities 
subjoined to eacn.t 

The following, then, are the allegations upon the subject, which 
are capable of being established by proof: — 

I. lliat the historical books or the New Testament, meaning 
thereby the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, are quoted, 
or alluded to, by a series of Christian writers, beginning with those 
who were contemporary with the apostles, or who immediately 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. viii. p. 291, Blc. 

t The reader, when be has the propositions before htm, will observe that 
the argument, if be sbould omit the sections, proceeds connectedly fbnn 
this point. 
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followed them, and proceeding in close and reinilar succeesion from 
their time to the present. 

U. That when thny are quoted, or alluded to, they are quoted or 
alluded to with jpecuiiar respect, as books 8ui generis ; as possessing 
an authority which belonged to no other books, and as conclusive 
in all Questions and controversies amongst Christians. 

III. That they were, in very early times, collected into a distinct 
volume. 

IV. That they were distinguished by appropriate names and titles 
of respect 

V. That they were publicly read and expounded in the rellgioiv 
assemblies of the early Christians. 

VI. That commentaries were written upon them, harmonies 
formed out of them, difierent copies carefully collated, and veruona 
of them made into difierent languages. 

VII. That they were received by Christians of di^rent sects, hv 
many heretics as well as Catholics, and usually appealed to by both 
aides in the controversies which arose in those dayk 

\HI. That the four Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, thirteen 
Epistles of Saint Paul, the first Epistle of John, and the first of Peter, 
were received, without doubt, oy those who doubted concerning 
the other boc^ which are included in our present canon. 

IX That the Gospels were attacked by the early adversaries of 
Christianity, as books containing the accounts upon which the reli- 
gion was founded* 

X. That formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures were published ; 
in all which our present sacred histories were included. 

XI. That these propositions cannot be aflirmed of any other books 
claiming to be books of Scripture ; by which are meant those books 
which are commonly called apocryphal books of the New Testa- 
ment 

SECT. I. 

The kutorictU hooks of the New TVatamenC, meamng thereby the four 
Octets and the Acts of the Apostles, are auotedf or ativded to hya 
series of Christian writer s, banning unVi those who were content' 
pCTory with the aposdes, or vAo immediately followed them^ and pro- 
ceeding in dose wnd regular succession from their time to the present. 

The medium of proof stated in this proposition is, of all others, 
die most unquestionable, the least liable to any practices of fraud, 
and is not diminished by the lapse of ages. Bishop Burnet, in the 
Hlstonr of his Own Times, inserts various extracts fhom lord Claren- 
don*s History. One such insertion is a proof, that loid Clarendon s 
History was extant at the time when oishop Burnet wrote, tfiat it 
had been read by bishop Burnet, that it was received by bishop 
Burnet as a work of lord Clarendon, and also regarded by him as 
an autlientic account of the transactions which it relates; and it will 
be a proof of these points a thousand years hence, or as long ae the 
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books exist. Quintilian having quoted as Cicero's* that well-known 
trait of dissembled vanity ; — 

* Si quid est in me ingenii, Judices, quod sentio quam sit exiguiun ;*— • 

the quotation would be strong evidence, were there any doubt, thai' 
the oration, which opens with this address, actually came from Cicc 
ro's pen. These instances, however simple, may serve to point out 
to a reader, who is little accustomed to such researches, the nature 
and value of the argument 

The testimonies which we have to bring forward under this pro- 
position are the following : 

I. lliero 18 extant an epistle ascribed to Bamaba8,t the companior 
of Paul. It is quoted as the epistle of Barnabas, by Clement of 
Alexandria, a. d. cxcrv ; Inr Origen, a. d. ccxxx. It is mentioned by 
Eusebius, a. d. cccxv, and by Jerome, a. d. ccoxcii, as an ancient 
work in their time, bearing the name of Barnabas, and as well 
kqowii and read amongst uhristians, though not accounted a part 
of Scripture. It purports to have been written soon after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, during the calamities which followed that 
disaster; and it bean the character of the age to which it professes 
to belong. 

In this epistle appears the following remarkable passage : — * Let 
us, therefore, beware lest it come upon us, as it is written ; There 
are many called, few chosen.' From the expression, ' as it is wri^ 
ten,' we infer with certainty, that, at the time when the author of 
this epistle lived, there was a book extant, well known to Chris- 
tians, and of authority amongst them, containing these words: — 
* Many are called, few chosen.' Such a book is our present Goepel 
of Samt Matthew, in which this text is twice fbund,t and is found 
in no other book now known. There is a farther observation to be 
made upon the terms of the quotation. The vmter of the epistle 
was a Jew. The phrase ' it is written,' was the very form in which 
the Jews ouoted their Scriptures. It is not probable, therefore, diat 
he would nave used this phrase, and without qualification, of any 
books but what had ac(]uired a kind of scriptural authority. If the 
passage remarked in this ancient writing had been found in one of 
St Paul's Epistles, it would have been esteemed by every one 
a high testimony to St Matthew's Gospel. It ought, therefore, tu 
be remembered, that the writing in which it is found was probably 
by very few years posterior to tno^e of St Paul. 

Beside this passage, there are also in the epistle before us, several 
others, in which the sentiment is the same with what we meet with 
in St Matthew's Gospel, and two or three in which we recognize 
the same words. In particular, the author of the epistle repeats the 



* duint. lib. xi. c. i. , ... , 

t Lardner, Cred. edit. 1755, vol. i. p. 23, &c. The reader will observe 
rrom the references, that the materials of these sections are almost en 
tirely extracted from Dr. Lardner's work ; —my office consisted in arrangQ 
merit and selection. 
1 Matt. XX. 16. xxii. 14. 
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S recent, 'Give to every one that asketh thee;*'^ and saith that 
hrist chose as his apostles, who were to preach the Gospel, men 
who w^re great sinners, that he might show that he came ' not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.'t 

II. We are in possession of an epistle written by Clement, bishop 
T»f Rome4 whom ancient writers, without any doubt or scruple, as- 
sert to have been liie Clement whom Saint Paul mentions, Phil. 
Iv. 3.; 'with Clement also, and other my fellow-laborers, whose 
names are in the book of life.' This epistle is spoken of by the 
ancients as an epistle acknowledged by all ; and, as Irensus well 
represents its value, * written by Clement, who had seen the blesse 
apoBtles, and conversed with them ; who had the preaching of the 
apoetles still sounding in his ears, and their traditions before his 
eyes.* It is addressed to the church of Corinth ; and what alone 
nay seem almost decisive of its authenticity, Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth, about the year 170, t. e. about eighty or ninety years after 
the epistle was wntten, bears witness, ' that it had been wont to be 
read m that church from ancient times.' 

This epistie afibrds, amongst others, the following valuable pas- 
safes.- — ^'Especially remembering the words of tne Lord Jesus 
wnich he spake, teaching gentleness and long-suflfering : for thus 
he said .-$ " Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy ; ^rgive, that 
it may be forgiven unto you ; as you do, so shall it be done unto 
yon ; as you ^ve, so shall it be given unto you ; as ye judge, so 
shall ye be judged ; as ye show kindness, so shall &inaness be 
shown unto you : with what measure ye mete, wi^h the same shall 
it be measured to vou." By this command, and by these rules, let 
us estabhsh ourselves, that ye may always walk obediendy to his 
holy words.' / 

Again ; ' Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, for he said, 
** Woe to that man by whom oflfences come ; it were better for him 
that he had not been bom, than that he should ofiend one of my 
elect ; it were better lor him that a millstone should be tied about 
hia neck, and that he should be drowned in the sea, than that he 
should offend one of my litde ones." 'Ii 

In both these passages, we perceive the high respect paid to the 
words of Christ as recorded oy the evangelists ; ' Remember the 

* Matt. V. 42. t Matt. ii. 13. | Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 63, &c 
§ ' Blessed are the merciful, fbr they shall obtain mercy.* Matt. v. 7. 
— * Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; give, and it shall be given unto 
you.* Luke vi. 37, 38. — ' Judge not, that ye be not judged; for with whai 
Judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again.' Matt. vii. 1, S. 

Ji Matt zviii. 6. * But whoso shall olifend one of those little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were cast into the sea.* The latter part of 
the passage in Clement agrees more exactly with Luke zvii. 2: * It were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, and he cast 
into the sea, than that be should ofiend one of those little ones.* 

21 G 
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words of the Lord Jesiu ; — by this command, and by these rales, let 
lis establish ourselves, that we may always walk obediently to his 
holy words.' We perceive also in Clement a total unconsciousness 
of doubt, whether these were the real words of Christ, which are 
read as such in the Gospels. This observation indeed belongs to 
the whole series of testimony, and especially to the most ancient 
part of it. Whenever any thin^ now read in the Gospels, is met 
with in an early Christian writing, it is always observed to stand 
there as acknowledged truth, i. e. to be introduced i;vithout hesita- 
tion, doubt, or apol(^. It is to be observed also, that as this episde 
was written in the name of the church of Rome, and addressed to 
the church of Corinth, it ought to be taken as exhibiting the judg- 
ment not only of Clement, who drew up the letter, but of these 
churches themselves, at least as to the authority of the books re- 
ferred to. 

It may be said, that, as Clement has not used words of quotation, 
it is not certain that he refers to any book whatever. The words 
of Christ, which he has put down, he might himself have heard 
from the apostles, or might have receive! through the ordinary 
medium of oral tradition. This has been said : but that no such 
inference can be drawn from the absence of words of quotation, is 
proved by the tliree following considerations : — First, that Clement, 
m the very same manner, namely, without any mark of reference, 
uses a passage now found in the Epistle to the Romans ^ w-hich 
passage, from the peculiarity of the words which corapo^ it, and 
from their on^er it is manifest that he must have taken from the 
book. The same remark may be repeated of some very singular 
sentiments in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Secondly, that there are 
many sentences of^ Saint Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians 
standing in Clement's epistle without any sign of quotation, whicli 
yet certainly are quotations ; because it appears that Clement had 
Saint Paul's epistle before him, inasmuch as in one place he men- 
tions it in terms too express to leave us in any doubt :-^* Take into 
your hands the epistle of the blessed apostle Paul.' Thirdly, that 
this method ^of adopting words of Scripture without reference to ac- 
knowledgment, was, as will appear in the sequel, a method in 
general use amongst the most ancient Christian writers. These 
analoffies not only repel the ofcrjection, but cast the presumption on 
the otner side, and afibrd a considerable degree of^ positive proof, 
that the words in question have been borrowed fiom the plsces of 
Scripture in which we now find them. 

But take it if you will the other way, that Clement had heard 
these words from the apostles or first teachers of Christianity; with 
respect to the precise point of our argument, viz. that the Scriptures 
contain what tiie apostles taught, this supposition may serve almost 
as well. 

III. Near the conclusion of the Epistle to the Romans, Saint Fanl, 

* Romans i. SQL 
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amongst others, sends the following salutation : ' Salute Asyncritus. 
Phlegon, HermaSt Patrobas, Hermes, and the brethren wnich are 
with them.' 

Of Ilermas, who appears in this catalogue of Roman Christians as 
contemporaiY with Saint Paul, a book bearing the name, and it is 
most probable rightly, is still remaining. It is railed the Shepherd* 
or Pastor of Hermas. Its antiquity is incontestable, from the quota- 
tions of it in Irenffius, a. d. 178 ; Clement of Alexandria, a. d. 194 ; 
Tertullian, a. d. 200 ; Origen, a. d. 230. The notes of time extant 
in the epistle itself, agree with its title, and with the testimonies 
concerning it, for it purports to have been written dunng the life- 
time of Clement ^ 

In tltis piece are tacit allusions to Saint Matthew's, Saint Luke's, 
and Saint John's Gospels; that is to say, there are applications of 
thoughts and expreteions found in these Gospels, without citing the 
place or writer from which they were taken- In this form appear 
m Hermas the confessing and denying of Christ ;t tho (larabie of 
the seed sown 4 the comparison ol (!)hrist's disciples i4i Uttle chil- 
dren ; the sa^ng, * He that putteth away his wife and marrielh an- 
other, comnutteth adultery ;'$ the singular expression, ' having re- 
ceived all power from his Father,' in probable allusion to Matt, 
xxviii. 18 ; and Christ being the ' gate,' or only way of coming ' to 
God,' in plain allusion to John xiv. 6. x. 7. 9. l/here is also a proba- 
ble allusion to Acts v. 32. 

This piece is the representation of a vision, and has by many been 
accounted a weak ana fanciful performance. 1 therefore observe, 
that the character of the writing has little to do with the purpose 
for which we adduce it It is the age in which it was composed, 
that gives the value to its testimony. 

rV. Ignatius, as it is testified by ancient Christian writers, became 
bishop of Antioch about thirty-seven years after Christ's ascension ; 
and therefore, from his time, and place, and station, it is probable 
that he had known and conversed with many of the apostlfes. £pi»- 
tles of Ignatius are referred to by Polycarp, his contemporary. Pas- 
sages found in the epistles now extant under his name, are quoted 
by Ireneeus, a. d. 178 ; l^ Orisen, a. d. 230 ; and the occasion of 
writine the epistles is given at large by Eusebins and Jerome. What 
are called the smaller epistles of Ignatius, are generally deemed to 
be those which were read by Ireneus, Origen, and £usebius.|| 

In these epistles are various undoubtea allusions to the Gospels 
of Saint Mattnew and Saint John ; yet so far of the same form with 
iiose in the preceding articles, that, hke them, they are not accom- 
panied with marks of quotation. 

Of these allusions the following are clear specimens : 

* Lardner, Cred- vol. i. p. 111. 

t Matt. X. 32, H3. or, Luke xii. 8, 9. 

I Matt. xiii. 3. or, Luke viii. 5. § Lake xvi. 18. '' 

I Lardaer, Cred. vol. i. p. 147. 
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* Chnst was baptized of John, that (dL rigMeoutness might 

*Be ye wue as serpenU in all thin^, and harmless as a 
dove.* 

* Yet the Spirit is not deceived, being from God : for it 
knows tphence it comes, and tohiiher it goes* 

J(oAn.t ^ * He (Christ) is the door of the Fath^, by which enter in 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the aposdes, and the 
church.* 

As to' the manner of quotation, tliis is observable: — Ignatius, in 
one place, speaks of Saint Paul in terms of high respect, and quotes 
his Epistle to the Ephesians by name ; yet, in several other places, he 
borrows words and sentiments from tne same epistle without men- 
tioning it ; which shows, that this was his general manner of using 
and applying writings then extant, and then of high authority. 

V. rofycarpt had been taught by the apostles; had conversed 
with many who had seen Christ; was also by the apostles appointed 
bishop of Smjrma. This testimony concerning Polycarp is given by 
Ireiuens, who in his jrouth had seen him : — * I can tell the place (saitn 
IrenoBus) in which the blessed Polycarp sat and taught, and fais goinjg 
out and coming in, and the manner of his life, and the form of his 
nerson, and the discourses he made to the people, and how he re- 
lated his conversation with John, and others who had seen the Lordj 
and how he related their saying, and what he had heard conoem- 
ing the Lord, both concerning his miracles and his doctrine, as he 
hi^ received them from the eye-witnesses of the Word of life ; edl 
which Polycarp related agreeable to the Scriptures.' 

Of Polycarp, whose proximity to the age and country and persons 
of the apostles is thus attested, we have one undoubted epistle re- 
maining. And this, though a short letter, contains nearly forty clear 
allusions to the books of the New Testament ; which is strong evi- 
dence of the respect which Christians of that age bore for these 
books. 

Amongst these, although the writings of Saint Paul are more fre- 
quently used by Polycarp than any other parts of Scripture, there 
are copious allusions to the Gospel of Saint Matthew, some to pas- 
sages found in the Gospels botn of Matthew and Luke, and some 
which more nearly resemble the words in Luke. 

I select the following, as fixing the authorily of the Lord's prejrer, 
and the use of it amongst the primitive Christians : * If thererore we 
pray the Lord, that he wiU forgive tu, we ought also to forgive.* 

' With supplication beseeching the all-seeing God not to lead us into 
temptation.* 

* Chap. iii. 15. * For thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.*— 
Chap. X. 16 'Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.* 

t Chap. iii. 8. 'The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence itcometh and whither it goeth; 
80 is every one that is born of the Spirit.' 

Chap. X.9. 'I am the door; by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved.* 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 192. 
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And' the feUowinf, fer the sake of repeating an observation 
already made, that words of our Lord, ibuno in our Gospels, were 
at this early day quoted as spoken by him ; and not only so, but 
quoted with so htde question or consciousness of doubt about their 
being really his words, as not even to mention, much less to can- 
vass, the authority from which they were taken : 

* But remembering what the Lord said, teaching, Judge not, that 
ye be not judged ; forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; be ye merci- 
iiil, that ye may obtain mercy ; with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again.'* 

Supposing Potycarp to have had these words from the books in 
which we now fmd tnem, it is manifest that these books were con- 
sidered l^ him, and, as he thought, considered by his readers, as 
audientic accounts of Christ's discourses : and that that point was 
incontestable. 

The following is a decisive, though what we call a tacit, refer- 
ence to Saint Peter's speech in the Acts of the Apostles : — * whom 
God hath raised, having loosed the pains of death.'t 

VI. Papias4 a hearer of John, ana companion of Polycarp, as Ire- 
rueus attests, and of that age, as all agree, in a passage quoted by 
Eusebius, from a work now lost, expressly ascrioes the respective 
Ckwpels to Matthew and Mark ; and in a manner which proves that 
these Gospels must have pubUclv borne the names of these authors 
at that time, and probably loflg before ; for Papias does not say that 
€me Gospel was written by Matthew, and another by Mark ; but, 
assuming this as perfectly well known, he tells us from what male- 
rials Mark collected his account, viz. from Peter's preaching, and in 
what language Matthew wrote, viz. in Hebrew. Whether Papias 
was well mformed in this statement, or not ; to the point for which 
1 produce this testimony, namely, that these books bore these names 
at this time, his authority^ is complete. 

The writers hitherto alleged, nad all lived and conversed with 
some of the apostles. The works of theirs which remain, are in 
general very short pieces, yet rendered extremely viduable by their 
antiquity ; and none, short as they are, but what contain some im- 
portant testimony to our historical Scriptures.^ 

* Matt. vii. 1 , 2. v. 7 ; Luke vi. 37, 36. t Acts ii. 31 
t Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 239. 

§ That the quotations are more thinly strown in these, than in the 
writings of the next and of succeeding ages, is in a good measure ac- 
counted for by the observation, that the Scriptures of the New Testament 
had not yet, nor by their recency hardly could have, become a general 
part of Christian education ; read as the Old Testament was by the Jews 
and Christians from their childhood, and thereby intimately mixing, as 
that had long done, with all their religious ideas, and with their language 
upon religious subjects. In process of time, and as soon perhaps as could 
l>e expected, this came to be the case. And then we perceive the effect, 
in a proportiooably greater frequency, as well as copiousness, of allu- 
sion .|f 

U Mich. Introd. e. iL Met. vi. 
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VII. Not long aiier these, that is, not much more than twenty 
yean after the last, follows Justin Martyr.* His remaining works 
are mach larger than any that have yet been noticed. Aithougb 
the nature ofhis two principal nvritings, one of which was addr coao d 
to heathens, and the other was a conference witfi a Jew, did not 
lead him to sach frequent appeals to Christian books as would have 
appeared in a discourse intended for Christian readers; we never- 
theless reckon up in them between twen^ and thirty quotaticms of 
the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, certain, distinct, and copious : 
if each verse be counted separately, a much greater number^^ if 
each expression, a very great one.t 

We meet with quotations of three of the Gospels within the cam- 
pass of half a page : * And in other words he says, Depart from me 
mto outer darkness, which the Father hath prepared tor Satan and 
his angels,' (which la from Matthew xxv. 41.) 'And i^(ain he said 
in other words, I give unto you power to tread upon serpents* and 
scorpions, and venomous beasts, and upon all tne power of the 
enemy.* (This from Luke x. 19.) ' And before he was crucified, he 
said, The Son of man must su^r many things, and be rejected of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and be crucified, and rise again on the 
third day.' (This from Mark viii. 31.) 

In another place, Justin quotes a passage in the history of Christ's 
birth, as delivered by Matthew and John, and fortifies his quotation 
by this remarkable testimony: *As they have taught, who have 
written the history of all things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ: 
and we beUeve them.' 

Quotations are also found from the Gospel of Saint JiAm. 

What, moreover, seems extremely material to be observed is, that 
ill all Justin's works, from which might be extracted aJmost a com- 
plete life of Christ, there are but two instances, in which he refers 
to an^ thing as said or done by Christ, which is not related concern- 
ing him in our present Gospels : which shows, that these Gospels, 
and these, we may say, alone, were the authorities from which the 
Christians of that day drew the information upon which they /de- 
pended. One of these instances is of a sayinc of Christ, not met 
with in any book now extantt The other, of a circumstance in 



*• Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 858. 

t ' IJe cites our present canon, and particularly our four Crospels, con- 
tinually, I dare say, above two hundred times.'— Jones's New and Fnfl 
MethiHl Append, vol. i. p 589. ed. 1726. 

t ' Wherefore also oar Lord Jesus Christ has said. In whatsoever ] 
shall find you, in the same I will also Judge you.* Possibly Justin de- 
signed not to quote any text, but to represent the sense of many of out 
lord's sayings. Fabricius has observed, that this saying has been quoted 
by many writers, and that Justin is the only one who ascribes it to our 
Lord, and that perhaps by a slip of his memory. > 

* Words resembling these are read repeatedly in Ezekiel; 'I will judge 
them according to their ways;' chap vii. 3. xzxiii. i20. It is remarkaUe 
that Justin had just before eipreasly quoted Ezekiel. Mr. Jones upon 
this eimuDstaoce founded a conjecture, that Justin wrote only 'th^ Lord 
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Chri8t*8 baptifliQ, namely, a fiery or himinouB appearance upon the 
water, which, according to Epiphanius, is noticed in the Goepel of 
the Hebrews : and which might be true : hut wliich, whether true 
or iaise, is mentioned by Justin, with a plain mark of diminution 
when compared with what he quotes as resting upon Scripture au- 
thority. The reader will advert to this distinction: 'And then, 
when Jesus came to the river Jordao> where John was baptizing, as 
Jesus descended into the water, a fire also was kindled in Jordan ; 
and when he came up out of the water, the apwUks of Ihia our 
Christ have written that the Holy Ghost lighted upon him as a dove. 

All the references in Justin are made without mentioning the 
author ; which proves that these books were perfectly notorious, 
and that there were i>o other accounts of Christ then extant, or, at 
least, no others so received and credited, as to make it necessary to 
distinguish these &om the test. 

. But although Justin mentions not the author's name, he calls the 
books, * Memoirs composed by the Aposdes;' 'Memoirs composed 
by the Apoedes and th«r Companions;' which descripdons, the 
Latter especially, exactly suit with the titles which the Grospels and 
Acts of the Aposdes now bear. 

VIIL Hegesippus* came about thirty years after Justin. His tes* 
dmonv is remarkable only for this parUoular ; that he relates of him* 
.self,, tnat travelling irom Palestine to Rome, he visited, on his jour^ 
ney, many bishops; and that 'in every succession, and in every 
city, the same doctrine is taught, which the Law, and the Prophets, 
and the Jjord teacheth.' This is an important attestation, from good 
authority, and of high antiquity. It is generall5r understood that by 
the word * Lord,'Hegesippus intended some writing or writings, con- 
taining the teaching of Christ, in which sense alone the term combines 
with the other terms ' Law and Prophets,* which denote writings ; 
and, together with them, admit of the verb ' teacheth' in die present 
tense. Then, that these writings were some or all of the books of 
the New Testament, is rendered probable from hence, that in the 
fira^ents of his works, which are preserved in Eusebius, and in a 
writer of the ninth century, enough, thbiigh it be little, is left to 
s^ow, that Hegesippus expressed divers things in the style of the 
Gospels, and of the Acts or the Aposdes; that h^ referred to the his- 
tory in the second chapter of Matthew, and recited a text of that 
Goepel as spoken by our I«ord. 

lA. At this time, yiz. about the year 170, the churches of Lyons 
and Vienne, in France, sent a relation of the sufierin^ of their 
martyrs to the churches of Asia and Phrygia.t The epistle is pre- 
jserved entire by Eusebius. And wh?tt carries in some measure the 
.testimony of these churches to a higher age, is, that they had now 

hatb said,* intending to qaote the words of God, or rather the sense of 
tboee words, in Ezekiel Land that some transcriber, imagining these to 
be the words of Christ, inserted in bis copy the addition ' Jesus Christ. 
Vol, i. p539. 
* Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 314. t Ibid. p. 33S. 
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for their buhop, Podiinm, who was ninety yean old, and whoae 
early life consequently must have immediately joined on with the 
times of the apostles. In this epistle are exact references tn the 
Gospel of Luke and John, and to the Acts of the Apostles ; the form 
of reference the same as in all the preceding articles. That from 
Saint John is in these words: 'ITien was fulfilled that which was 
spoken by the Lord, diat whosoever killeth you, will think that he 
doth God service.'* 

X. The evidence now opens upon us full and clear. Irenaenst 
succeeded Pothinus as bishop of Lyons. In his youth he had been 
a disciple of Polycarp, who was a disciple of John. In the time 
in which he lived, he was distant not much more tfian a century 
fiom the pubUcation of the Gospels ; in his instruction, only by one 
step separated from the persons of the apostles. He asserts of^hini- 
elf and his contemporaries, that they were able to reckon up, in all 
&e principal churches, the succession of bishops fitnn the nr8t4 I 
remark Uiese particulars concerning Ireneus with more formality 
than usual ; because the testimony which this writer afibrds to the 
historical books of the NeW Testament, to their authority, and to 
the titles which they bear, is express, positive, and exclusive. One 
principal passage, in which this testimony is contained, opens with 
a precise assertion of the point which we have laid down as the 
foundation of our argument, viz. that the story which the Gospels 
exhibit, is the sfory which the apostles told. ' We have not received,' 
saith Irensns, * the knowledge of the way of our salvation by any 
others than those by whom the gospel has been brought to us. 
Which Gospel they first preached, and afterward, by the will of 
God, committed to writing, that it might be for time to come the 
foundation and pillar of our faith. For after that our Lord rose Srom 
the dead, and tney (the apostles) were endowed from above with 
the power of the Holy Ghost coming down upon them, they re- 
ceived a perfect knowledge of all things. They then went forth to 
all the ends of the earth, dectoring to men the blessing of heavenly 
peace, having all of them, and every one, alike, the Ckispel of Goa. 
Matthew then, among the Jews, wrote a Gospel in their own lan- 
guage, while Peter and Paul were preaching the Gospel at Rome, 
and founding a church there : and after their exit, Mark also, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
things that had been preached by Peter; and Luke, the companion 
of Paul, put down in a book the gospel preached by him (Paul). 
Afterward John, the disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon his 
breast, he likewise published a Gospel while he dwelt at Ephesus 
in Asia.' If any modem divine should write a book upon the 
genuineness of the Gospels, he could not assert it more expressly, or 
state their original more distinctly, than Irensus hath done within 
little more than a hundred years after they were published. 

The correspondency, in the days of Ir^pens, of the oral and 

* John xvi. 3. f Lardner, vol. i. p. 344. 

X Adv. Uteres. 1. iii. c. 3. 
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-written tradition, and the deduction of the oral tradition throuffh 
various channels from the age of the apostles, which was then lately 
passed, and, by consequence, the prooabiUty that the books truly 
delivered what the apostles taught, is inferred also with strict resn- 
lahty from anotfier passage of his works. * The tradition of me 
apostles,' this father saith, * hath spread itself over the whole uni- 
verse ; and all they, who search auer the sources of truth, will find 
this tradition to be held sacred in every church. We might enu- 
merate all those who have been appointed bishops to these diurches 
by the apostles, and all their successors up to our days. It is by this 
uninterrupted succession that we have received the tradition which 
actually exists in the church, as also the doctrines of truth, as it was 
preached by the apostles.'* The reader will observe upon this, that 
the same Irensus, who is now stating the strength and uniformity 
of the tradition, we have before seen recognizmg, in the fullest 
manner, the authority of the written records ; from which we are 
entitled to conclude, Uiat they were then conformable to each other. 

I have said, that the testimony of Ireneeus in favor of our Gospels 
is exduaite of all others. 1 allude to a remarkable passage in his 
works, in which, for some reasons sufficiently fanciful, he endeavors 
to show, that there could be neither more nor fewer Gospels than 
four. With his argument we have no concern. The position itself 
proves that four, and only four. Gospels were at that time publicly 
read and acknowledged. That these were our Gospels, and in the 
state in which we now have them, is shown, from many other places 
of this writer beside that which we have already alleged. He 
mentions how Matthew benns his Gospel, how Mark begins and 
ends his, and their supposed reasons for so doin^. He enumerates 
at length the several passages of Christ's history m Luke, which are 
not found in any of the other evangelists. He states the particular 
design with which Saint John composed his Gospel, and accounts 
for the doctrinal declarations which precede the narrative. 

To the book of the Acts of the Apostles, its author, and credit, 
the testimony of Irensus is not less expUcit. Referring to the ac- 
count of Saint Paul's conversion and vocation, in the ninth chapter 
of that book, ' Nor can they,' says he, meaning the parties with 
whom he argues, ' show that he is not to be credited, who has re- 
lated to us the truth with the greatest exactness.' In another place, 
he has actually collected the several texts, in which the writer of 
the history is represented as accompanying Saint Paul; which 
leads him to deliver a summary of almost the whole of the last 
twelve chapters of the book. 

In an aotnor thus abounding with references and allusions to the 
Scriptures, there is not one to any apocryphal Christian writing 
whatever. This is a broad line of distinction between our sacred 
books, and the pretensiom of all others. 

The force of the testimony of the period which we have consid- 
ered, is greatly strengthened by the observation, that it is the testi- 

* Iren. in Hoer. 1. iii. c. 3. 
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ntmy, and the coDcarring testimony-* of writen who lived in ooan- 
triee remote Geota one another. Clement flonhshed at Rome, Igna- 
tius at Antioch, Polycarp at &nyma, Justin Martyr in Syria, and 
JfenflBUs in France. 

XL Omitting Athenaguras and Theophilas, who lived ahout dus 
time ;* in the remaining works of the former of whom are clear 
references to Mark and Luke ; and in the works of the latter, who 
was bishop of Antioch, the sixth in succession from the apostles, 
evident allusions to Matthew and John, and probable allusions to 
Luke (which, considering the nature of the compositions, that they 
were addressed to heathen readers, is as much as could be expected) ; 
observing also, that the works of two learned Christian writers of 
the same age, Milttades and PanteBnus,t are now lost; of which 
Miltiades, Lusebius records, that his writings * were monuments d 
zeal for the divine oracles ;' and which Pantsnus, as Jerome testi- 
fies, was a man of prudence and learning, both in the divine Scrip- 
tores and secular bterature, and had lefl many commentaries upon 
the Holy Scriptures then extant ; passing h^' these without &rtner 
remark, we come to one of the. most voluminous of ancipnt Chris- 
tian writers, Clement of Alexandria.! Clement followed Irensdus 
at the distance of only sixteen years, and therefore may be said lo 
maintain the series ot testimony in an uninterrupted continuation. 

In certain of Clement's works, now lost, but of which various 
parts are recited by £usebius, there is given a distinct account 
of the order in whicn the four Gospels were written. The Gospels 
which contain the genealogies, were (he says) written first ; Mark's 
next, at the instance of Peter's followers ; and John's the last: and 
this account he tells us that he had received from presbyters of 
more ancient times. This testimony proves the following points 
that these Gospels were the histones of Christ then publicly re 
ceived, and relied upon ; and tlmt the dates, occasions, and circum- 
stances, of their publication, were at that time subjects of attention 
and inquiry amongst Christians. In the works of Clement which 
remain, the four Gospels are repeatedly quoted by the names ui 
their authors, and the Acts of the Apostles is expresslj^ ascribed to 
Luke. In one place, afler mentionmg a particular circumstance, 
he adds these remarkable words : * We have not Uiis passage in the 
four Gro^xU delivered to vs, but in that according to the Egyptians ;* 
which puts a marked distinction between the four GospelB and all 
other histories, or pretended histories, of Christ. In another part of 
bis works, the perfect confidence with which he received the Gos- 
pels, is signified by these words : ' That this is true, appears from 
hence, that it was written in the Gospel according to Samt Luke ;' 
and again, ' I need not use many woids, but only to allege the evan- 
ffelic voice of the Lord.* His quotations are numerous. The say- 
ings of Christ, of which he alleges many, are all taken from onr 

• Lardner, vol. i. p. 400-422. t Ibid. vol. i. p. 413. 450. 

t Ibid, vol ii. p. 460. 
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Goipels ; the single exception to this observation appearing to be a 
loose* quotation of a passage in Saint Matthew's Gospel. 

XII. In the age in whicn they Uved,t TertuUian joins on with 
Clement The number of the Gospels then received, the names of 
the evangelists, and their proper descriptions, are exhibited by thii 
writer in one short sentence: — 'Among the apostle$^ John and 
Matdiew teach us the faith; among aposfcUoal mtn^ Lake and 
Mark refresh it' The next passage to be taken from Tertullian, 
afibrdfl as complete an attestation to the authenticity of our books, 
as can be well imagined. After enumerating the churches which 
had been founded by Pbul, at Corinth, in Galatia, af Philippi, Thes- 
salonica, and Ephesus ; the church of Rome established by Peter 
and Paul, and otiier churches derived from John ; he proceens thus : 
— ^'I say then, that with them, but not with them only which are 
apostolical, but wiUi all who have fellowship with them in the 
same faiUi, is that Gospel of Luke received from its first publication, 
which we so zealously maintain :* and presently afterward adds ; 
' The same authority of the apostolical churches will support the 
other Gospels, which we have from them and according to them, I 
mean John's and Matthew^s ; although that likewise which Mark 
published may be said to be Peter's, whose interpreter Mark was.' 
In another place Tertullian affirms, that the three other Gospeln 
were in the nands of the churches from the beginning, as well as 
Luke's. This noble testimony fixes the universality with which 
the Gospels were received, and their antiquity; that they were in 
the hands of all, and had been so from the first And this evidence 
ap{>ears not more than one hundred and fifty yean after the pubU- 
cation of the books. The reader must be given to understanci, that 
iwhen Tertullian speaks of maintaining or defending (tuendi) the 
Gospel of Saint Luke, he only means maintaining or defending the 
integrity of the copies of Luke received by Christian churches, in 
opposition to certain curtailed copies used by Marcion, against 
'whom he writes. 

This author fretiuently cites the Acts of the Apostles under that 
title, once calls it Luke's Commentary, and observes how Saint 
Panl's epistles confirm it 

After this general evidence, it is unnecessary to add particular 
quotations. 'These, however, are so numerous and ample, as to 
have led Dr. Lardner to observe, * that there are more, imd larger 
quotations of the snudl volume of the Mew Testunent in this one 
— > ■■ ■ II 

* * Ask great things, and the small shall be added nnto yoa.* Clement 
ratbCT chose to expound the words of Matthew (chap. vi. 33.) than lite> 
rally to cite them; and this is most undeniably proved by another place 
in the same Clement, where he both produces tlie text and these words as 
an exposition : — * Seek ye first the kin|i{dom of heaven and its rifhteoas- 
ness, for these are the ^reat things : bat the small things, and things re 
lating lo this lifi?, shall be added unto yoa/ Jones's Mew and Foil 
Method, vfrf. i. p. &13. 

t Lardner, vol. ii. p. 561. 
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i^hrifltian author, than there are of all the works of Cicero in writers 
of all characten for several a^es."" 

TertuUian quotes no Christian writing as of equal authority with 
the Scriptures, and no spurious books at all ; a broad line of dis- 
tinction, we may once more observe, between our sacred books and 
dU others. 

We may again likewise remark the wide extent through which 
the reputation of the Gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles, had 
spreaa, and the perfect consent, in this point, of distant and inde- 
pendent societies. It is now only about one hundred and fifty 
years since Christ was crucified ; and within this period, to say 
nothing of the apostolical fathers who have been noticed already, 
we have Justin Martyr at Neapolis, Theop^us at Antioch, Irensus 
in France, Clement at Alexandria, Tertullian at Carthage, quoting 
the same books of historical Scriptures, and, I may say, quoting 
these alone. 

XIII. An interval of only thirty years, and that occupied by no 
■mall number of Christian writers,! whose works only remam in 
fragments and quotations, and in every one of which is some refer- 
ence or other to the Gospels (and in one of them, Hippolytus, as 
preserved in Theodoret, is an abstract of the whole Gospel histxHy), 
Drings us to a name of great celebrity in Christian antiquity, Origeni 
of Alexandria, who, in the quantity of his writings, exceeded the 
most laborious of the Greek and Latin authors. Nothing can be 
more peremptoiy upon the subject now under consideration, and 
fjrom a writer of his learning and information, more satis&ctory, 
tiian the declaration of Origen, preserved, in an extract from his 
woriES, by Eusebius ; ' That the £>ur Gospels alone are received 
without dispute by the whole church of God under heaven :' to 
^hich declaration is immediately subjoined, a brief history of the 
respective autiiors, to whom they were then, as they are now, as- 
cribed. The language holden concerning the Gospels, throughout 
the works of Origen which remain, entirely correspond with the 
testimony here cited. His attestation to the Acts of the Aposties is 
no less positive : * And Luke also once more sounds the tnimpetr 
relating tiie acts of tiie apostles.' The universality with which the 
Scriptures were then read, is well signified by this writer, in a pos- 
s^e in which he has occasion to observe against Ceisus, ' That it 
is not in any private books, or such as are read by a few only, and 
those studious persons, but in books read by every body, that it is 
written. The invisible things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, bemg understood by things that are made.' It \» 
Id no purpose to single out quotations of Scripture from such a 
writer as mis. We might as well make a selection of the quota- 
tions of Scripture in Dr. Clarke's Sermons. They are so thickly 

* LardDer, vol. ii. p. 647. 

tMinuGius Felix, Apollonius, Caius, Asterius, Urbanus, Alexander 
bisiiopof JeniMtlem, Hippolytos, Ammonias, Juliuf* Africanus. 
t Lardner, vol. il. p. S34. 
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90vm in the worki of Origen, that Dr. Afill says, < Tf we had all his 
\%9rkB remaining, we ahould have before us almost the whole text 
ol the Bible/* 

Origen notices, in order to censure, certain apocryphal Gospels. 
He also uses four writings of thb sort ; that is, throughout his laige 
worios he once or twice, at the most, quotes each of the four; Imt 
always with some mark, either of direct reprobation or of caution 
to his readers, manifestly esteeming them of little or no authority. 

XIV. Gregory bishop of Neoctesarea, and Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, were wholan of Origen. Their testimony, therefore, though 
full and particular, may be reckoned a repetition only of his. The 
aeries, however, of evidence is continued by Cyorian bishop of Car- 
thage, who flourished within twenty years atier Origen. 'The 
church,' says this fiither, *is watered, like Paradise, by four rivers, 
that is, by rour Gospels.' The Acts of the Apostles is also frequently 
qooted fay Cyprian under that name, and me name of the 'Divine 
Scriptures.* In his various writinss are such constant and copious 
citatioiis of Scripture, as to place mis part of the testimony b^nd 
controversy, mr is tliere, in the wortEs of this eminent African 
biriiop, one (jnotatkn of a spurious or apocryphal Christian writing. 

Xv. JE^BSsing over a crowdt of writers following Cyprian at differ- 
eat distances, out all within forty years of his time ; and who all, in 
the imperfect remains of dieir works, either cite the historical Scrip- 
turea of the New Testament, or speak of them in terms of profound 
respect; I single out Viefeorin, bishop of Pettaw in Germany, merely 
on account of the remoteness of his situation from that of Origen 
and Cyprian, who were Africans ; b^ which ciroumstance his testi- 
UMMiy, taken in conjunction with theirs, prove that the Scripture his- 
tories, and the same histories, wero known and received from one 
side of the Christian world to the other. This bidiopt lived about 
the year 290: and m a commentary upon this text of the Revelation, 
* The first was like a lion, the second was like a calf, the third like 
a man, and the fourth like a flying eagle,' he makes out that by the 
four creatures are intended the four Gospels; and, to show the' pro- 
priety of the symbols, he recites the subject with which each evan- 
gelist opens his history. The explication is fanciful, but the testi- 
mony jpoaitive. He also expressly cites the Acts of the Apostles. 

XVl. Amobius and Lactantius,$ about the year 300, compose 
formal arguments upon the credibility of the Christian religion. As 
these arguments were addressed to Gentiles, the authors abstain 
from quoting Christian books by name ; one of them siving this very 
reaaon for his reserve ; but when they come to state n>r the informa- 
tioii of their readers, the outlines of^ Christ's history, it is apparent 
» ■ ' — ■ 

* MiU, Prolef. cap. vi. p. 68. 

t Novatus, Rome, A. D. 351 ; Dionysiufi, Rome, A. D. 359 ; Ck>mmodisn, 
A. D. S70; Anatolius, Laodicea, A. D. 370; Theognostus, A. D. 382; Me- 
tliodias, Lycia, A. D. 390 ; PliUeas, Egypt, A. D. m 

I LaMaer, voL y. p. 81f $ Ibid. voL rii. p. 43.901. 
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Aat iSbtBf dnw tkeir •eooonti fiom our Goqids, and £pom no odwi 
MoreeB ; for tfaew wMffiiiMHi eiiiibit a Muomuy of almoBt every 
thing wiiicfa ii related of Chmf ■ actioni and miracles by the fooi 
evangeliali. Amofalaa vindiealei^ witfaoot mentinnmg thdr names, 
the cicdit of these histDrians; ofaRnring, that they were eye-wit- 
neaees of the ftcto which tfieyralale,and that their tcnoTance of die 
arts of oompoaition waa ladber a eanfinnaiion of mdr teetimony, 
than an otgection to it. Lactanlins albo aij^pMB in defence of the 
idigian, from the oooMrtency, ■mplid^, dismtareeledQea^ and suf- 
ferugB of the Chmtian hjrtnnam. meaning by that tenn our evan- 
gelieiB. 

XVn. We ckiae die aeiiea of teatimoiueB with diat of Eaaebioa,* 
biahop of Ccaarea, who flooiiahed in the year 315^ oontemporaiy 
widi, or poaterior ady fay fifiem yeua to» the two anthna laat dteo. 
Hub vcdnminoas writw, and moat diligmt ooUector of the writings 
of otiiMa, bende a vaiiety of ]ai|pe wochs, oompoaed a history <tf the 
a&irs of Christianity from ilB ongin lo his own time. Ifistestiinony 
to the Sdip^ojes is the tesdmony f)S a man mnch omTersant in die 
woriu of Christian anthois, written daring the first three oentnriee 
of its era, and who had read many which are now Jost In a pas- 
sage of his Evai^ielical Demonstration, Eoaebios r«iiarfcs, with 
great tucety, the delicacy of two of the evangftlistB, in didr maimer 
« noticing any circamstanee whidi r^aided themselTes; and of 
Bfark,as writing onder Peter's direction, in die drcomstsnceawludi 
r^iarded him. Hie illostraiion of this remark leads lum to farii^ 
togedier kmg qnotatioiis from each of the evan^lists; and die whcde 
paaaage is a prooC that EoselMas, and the Christians of diose days, 
not only read tfaie Gospels, bat studied them with attention and 
exactness. In a paaaage of his Eccleaiastical Hisloty, he treats, in 
ibrm, and at large, of the occasions of wiitimr the Ibvur Gospels, and 
of the order in which they were written, liie dde of the chapter 
is, *0f the Order of the Gospels;' and it besios thus: <Let us ob* 
serve the writings of this aposde John, whic£ are not contradicted 
br any: and, first of all, most be mentioned, as acknowledged by 
aU, the Gospel according to him, well known to all die churches 
under heaven ; and that it has been justly placed fay the ancienta 
die fourth in order, and after die odier three, may be made evident 
in diis manner.' — Euaebius then proceeds to show thi^ John wrote 
the last of the four, and that his Gospel was intended to supply the 
omissions of the others; especially in die part of our Loid's mnuativ, 
which took place before die iinpiiBaninent of John the Baptist lie 
observes, * that the apostles of Christ were not studious or the <Htna- 
ments of compostdon, nor indeed forward to wrUe at aQ, being 
wholly occupied widi their ministry.' 

This learned author makes no use at all of Christian writuagi, 
forged widi die names of Christ's aposdes, or their companions. 

ire dose this branch of our evidence here, becaase after Ease- 



* Lardner, vol. viii. p. 33. 
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btoB, there ifl no room fer any question upon the tutgect; the works 
of Christian writen being as mil of texts of Scripture and of refer- 
ences to Scripture, as the discourses of modem divines. Future 
lestinKMiies to the books of Scripture could only prove, that they 
never lost their character or authority. 



SECT. n. 

When Ike Scripturet art quoted, or alluded fov Ikey are quoted vnA 
peculiar reject, as books sui generis ; as possessing an authority 
which bdonged to no other buoks^ and as conclusive m aU question» 
and controversies amongst Christians. 

Besids the general strain of reference and quotation, which uni- 
formly and strongly mdicates this distinction, the following may be 
regarded as specific testimonies : 

L Theophilm^ bishop of Antioch, the sixth in succession from the 
apostles, and who flourished little more than a century after the 
books of the New Testament were written, having occasion to quote 
one of our Gospels, writes thus : 'These things ^e Holy Scriptures 
teach us, and all who were moved by the Holy Spirit, amoug whom 
John savs, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God.' Again: ' Concerning the righteousness which the law teaches, 
the like things are to be found in the Prophets and the Gospels. 
because that, oeing inspired, spoke by one and the same Spirit of 
God.'t No words can testify more strongly than these do, the high 
and peculiar respect in which these bool^ were holden. 

n. A writer against Artemon^ who may be suppmed to come 
about one hundred and fifly-eight years after the publication of the 
Scripture, in a passage quoted by Eusebius, uses tnese expressions : 
' Possibly what they (our adversaries) say, might have been credited, 
if first of all the Divine Scriptures did not contradict them ; and 
then the writings of certain brethren more ancient than the times 
of Victor.' The brethren mentioned by name, are Justin, Miltiades, 
Tatian, Clement, Irenseus, Melito, with a general appeal to many 
more not named. This passage proves, first, that there was at that 
time a collection called Divtne Scriptures; secondly, that these 
Scriptures were esteemed of higher authority than the writings of 
the most early and c elebrated Cnristians. 

in. In a piece as< libed to Hippoiytus,$ who lived near the same 
lime, the author pro^^sses, in givmg his correspondent instruction in 
the things about wh.ch he inquires, ' to draw out of the sacred foun- 
tain, and to set befcre him from the sacred Scripturrs, what may 
afibrd him satisfaction.' He then quotes immediately Paul's epistles 
to Timothy, and afterward many books of the New Testament 

♦ Lardner, Cred. pnrt ii. vol. i. p. 4S9. t lb- vol. i. p. 448. 

I lb. vol. iii. p. 40. § lb. vol. iii. p. J 12. 
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This jpre&ce to the quotations carries in it a marked distinctkni be> 
tween the Scriptures and oiher books. 

IV. * Our assertions and discourses (saith Origen*), are unworthy 
of credit ; we must receive the Scriptarea as witnesses.' After treat* 
inff of the du^ of prayer, he proceeds with his argument thus .- 
' What we have saia, may be proved from the Divine Scriptures.* 
In his books againt Celsus, we find this passage : s*T*hat our religion 
teaches us to seek after wisdom shall be shown, both out of the an- 
cient Jewish Scriptures, which we also use, and out of those written 
since Jesus, which are believed in the churches to be divine.' 
These expressions afibrd abundant evidence of the peculiar and ex- 
clusive authority which the Scriptures possessed. 

y« C)rprian, bishop of Carthage,t whose age lies close to diat of 
Origen, earnestly exnorts Christian teachers, in all doubtful cases, 
* to go back to uae fountain ; and, if the truth has in any case been 
shaken, to recur to the Gospels and apostolic writings.' — * The pre- 
cepts of the gospel (says ne in another place), are nothing less 
than authoritative divine lessons, tlie foundations of our hope, the 
supports of our faith, the guides of our way, the safe-guards of our 
course to heaven.' 

VI. Novatus,^ a Roman, contemporary with Cyprian, appeals to 
the Scriptures, as the authority by whica all errors were to be re- 
pelled, and disputes decided. * lliat Christ is not only man, but 
God also, is proved by the sacred authority of the Divine Writings.' 
— ^'The Divme Scripture easily detects and confutes the frauds of 
heretics.' — ' It is not by the fault of the heavenly Scriptures, which 
neyer deceive.' Stronger assertions than these could not be used. 

VII. At the distance of twenty years from the writer last cited, 
Anatolius,$ a learned Alexandrian, and bishop of Laodicea, speak- 
ing; of the rule for keeping Easter, a question at that day agitated 
with much earnestness, says of those whom he opposed, 'They can 
by no means prove their point by the authority of the divine Scrip- 
ture.' 

VIH. The Arians, who sprung up about fifty years after diis, 
aigued strenuously against tne use of^ the words consnbstantial, and 
essence, and Uke phrases ; * becaum ihey were not in Scriplure.W And 
in the same strain, one of their advocates opens a conference with 
Augustine, after the following manner : ' If you say what is reasona- 
ble, I must submit If you allege any thing from the Divine Scrip- 
tures, which are common to both, I must hear. But unscriptuml 
expressions (quee extra Scripturam sunt) deserve no regard.' 

Athanasius, the, great antagonist of Arianism, after having enu- 
merated the books of the G^d and New Testament, adds, ' These are 
the fountain of salvation, that he who thirsts may be satisfied with the 
oracles contained in them. In these alone the doctrine of salvaticm 

* Lardner, Crsd. vol. iii. p. 987—388. t lb. vol. iv. p. 840. 

X lb. vol. v. p. 103. § lb. p. 146 

K lb. vol. vii. p. 263, 384. 
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it proclaimed. Let no man add to diem, or take any thing frora 
them.** 

IX. Cynly biBhop of Jenipalem,t who wrote about twenty yean 
after the appearance of Aoanism, uses these remarkable words : 
* Con(»ming the divine and holy mysteiies of faith, not the least 
artipie ought to be delivered wimout the Divine Scriptures.* We 
are assured that Cyiil's Scriptures were the same as ours, for he has 
left us a catalogue of the br.oks included under that name. 

X. £piphaniu8,t twenty years after Cyril, challenges the Arians. 
smd the rollowera of Origen, * to produce anv passage of the Old and 
JNew Testament, fiivoring their sentiments.^ 

XL Phcebadius, a Gafiic bishop, who hved about thirty yean 
after the council of Nice, testifies, that * the bishops of that coun- 
cil fust consulted the sacred volumes, and then declared their 
faith.'$ 

XII. Basil, bishop of Cesarea, in Cappadocia, contemporary with 
Cpiphanius, says, * that hearers instructr'*! in the Scriptures ouffht to 
examine what is said by their teachera, and to embrace what is 
agreeable to the Scriptures, and to reject what is otherwise.'!! 

XIII. Ephraira, the Syrian, a celebrated writer of the same times, 
bean this ocmdusive testimony to the proposition which forms the 
subject of our fwesent chapter: 'The truth written in the sacred 
volume of the ^pel, is a perfect rule. Nothing can be taken frcnu 
It nor added to it, without great guiltlT 

XIV. If we add Jerome to these, it is only for the evidence which 
he aflbrds of tfie judgment of precedmg a^es. Jerome observes, 
concerning the quotations of ancient Christian writera, that is, of 
Mrriten who were ancient in the year 400, that they made a disdnc- 
tion between books ; some they quoted as of authori^, and othen 
not : which observaticm relates to the books of Scripture, compared 
widi other writings, apocryphal or heathen.** 

SECT. III. 

The Scriptur€$ loere in very early timet coOecUd inio a ditUnet 

volume. 

loNATius, who was bishop of Antioch within forty yean after the 
Ascension, and who had lived and conversed with the apostles, 
apeaks of the eospel and of the apostles in terms which render it 
very probable mat he meant by the gospel, the book or volume of the 
Gospels, and by the Apostles, the Iwok or volume of their epistles. 
EQs words in one place arettt * Fleeing to the gospel as the flesh of 
Jesus, and to the aposdes as the presbytery of the church :' that is. 



* Lardner. Cred. vol. xii. p. 182. 
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as Le Clerc interprets them, * in order to understand the \vtn of God, 
he fled to the Gospels, which he believed no less than il (/liri:u .a 
the flesh had been speaking to him ; and to the writings of ihe ai>os- 
ties, whom he esteemed as the presbvtery of the whole Christiaa 
church.' It must be observed, tnat atx>ut eighty^ years aflor this, 
we have direct proof^ in the writings of Clement of Alexandria,* 
that diese two names, 'Gospel,' and 'Apostles,' were the names by 
which the writings of the New Testam'^nt, and the division of these 
writings, were usually expressed. 

Another passage mm Ignatius is the following : ' But the gospel 
has somewhat in it more excellent, the appearance of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, his passion and resurrec2ioa't 

And a tmrd : ' Ye ought to hearken to the prophets, but especially 
to the gospel, in which the passion has been manifested to us, and 
the resurrection perfected.' In this last passage, the prophets and 
the gospel are put in conjunction ; and as Ignatius undoubtedly 
meant bv the prophets a collection of writings, it is probable that he 
meant tne same by the gospel, tlie two terms standing in evident 
parallelism with each other. 

This interpretation of the word ' Gospel,' in the passages above 
<^uoted from Ignatius, is confirmed by a piece of nearly equal an- 
tiquity, the relation of the martyrdom of Polycarp by the church of 
Smyrna. * All things (say they) that went before, were done, that the 
Lord might show us a martyrdom according to the gospel, for he 
expected to be delivered up as the Lord also did.'t And in another 
place, * We do not commend those who offer themselves, forasmuch 
as the gospel teaches us no sucKthing.'$ In both these places, what 
is called the Gospds, seems to be the history of Jesus Christ, and 
of his doctrine. 

If this be the true sense of the passages, they are not only evi- 
dences of our proposition, but strong and very ancient proofs of the 
high esteem in which the books of the New Testament were holden. 

II. Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and some others, who were 
the immediate successors of the apostles, travelling abroad to preach 
Christ, carried the Gospels with them, and delivered them to their 
converts. The words of Eusebius are : * Then travelling abroad, 
they performed the work of evangelists, being ambitious to preach 
Christ, and deliver the Scripture of the divine Goqtds.'W Eusebius 
had before him the writings both of Quadratus himself, and of many 
others of that age, which are now lost. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to believe that he had good grounds for his assertion. WhsX is thus 
recorded of the Gospels, took place within sixty, or at the most, sev- 
enty years after they were published : and it is evident, that they 
must, before this time (and, it is probable, long before this time), 
have been in general use, and in high esteem in the churches 
Ranted fcy the apostles, inasmuch as they were now, we find, col 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. ii. p. 516. f lb. part ii. vol. ii. p. 182. 

Jlgnat. £p. c. i. § lb. c. iv. 

Lardner, Cred. part ii. vol. i. p. 336. 
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?ected into a volume ; and the immediate siiccesaon of the apoetles, 
they who preached the religion of Christ lo those who had not 
already heard it, carried the volume with them, and delivered it to 
their converts. 

III. Irenaeus, in the year 178,* puts the evangelic and apostolic 
writing in connexion with the Law and the Proj^ets, manifestly 
intendmg by the one a code or collection of Christian sacred writings, 
as the other expressed the code or collection of Jewish sacred 
writinn. And, 

IV. Melito, at this time bishop t>fSardis, writing to one Onesimus, 
tells his correspondent,t that he had procured an accurate account 
of the books of the Old Testament The occurrence, in this pas- 
sage, of the term (Md Testament, has been brought to prove, and it 
certaiidy does prove, that there was then a volume or collection of 
writings callecf the ^010 Testament 

V. In the time of Clement of Alexandria, about fifteen years after 
the last quoted testimony, it is apparent that the Christian Scriptures 
were divided into parts, under the general titles of the Gospels and 
Apoetles ; and that both these were regarded as of the hignest au- 
thorij^. One, out of many expressions of Clement alluding to this 
distribution, is the fbllowing : — ' There is a consent and hannony 
between the Law and the Prophets, the Apostles and the Gospel. | 

VI. The same division, ' IVophets, Gospels, and Apostles,' appears 
in Tertullian,$ the contemporary of Clement The collection of the 
Gospels is likewise called by this writer the 'Evangelic Instru- 
ment ;'|| the whole volume, the * New Testament;' and the two parts, 
the 'Gospels and Apostles.'ir 

Vn. From many writers also of the third century, and especially 
froin C)rprian, who lived in the middle of it it is collected, that the 
Christian Scriptures were divided into two codes or volumes, one 
called the 'Gospels, or Scriptures of the Lord,' the other, the 'Apos- 
tles, or Epistles of the Apostles.'** 

VIIL Eusebius, as we have already seen, takes some pains to 
show, that the Gospel of St John had been justiy placed by the 
ancients ' the fourth in order, and after the other three 'ft These 
are the terms of his proposition : and the very introduction of such 
an argument proves mcontestably, that the tour Gospels had been 
collected into a volume, to the exclusion of every other; that their 
order in the volume had been adjusted with much consideration ; 
and that this had been done by those who were called ancients in 
the time of Eusebius. 

In the Diocletian persecution, in the year 903, the Scriptures were 
sought out and burnt :tt many suffered death rather than deliver 
them up; and those who betrayed them to the persecutors, were 
accounted as lapse and apostate. On the other hand, Constantino, 

* Lardner, Cred. part ii. vol. i. p. 383. t lb. p. 331. 
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after hii oonveiiioii, gare direetioiu Ibr multiplying copies of the 
divine oracles, and for magnificently adorning tnem, at the expense 
of the imperial tieasary.* What the ChristianB of that age so richly 
embellished in their prosperity, and which is more, so tenaciously 
preserved under persecution, was the veiy volume of the New Tes- 
tament ^R^iich we now read. 



SECT. IV. 

Our pntent $acred toritingt were toon dittxngvithed by tgapromiate 
^^ nam£ and tides i^reepek ^ ^^^ 

P01.TCARP. ' I trust that ye are well exercised in the Holy Scrip- 
tyreti-'-eM in these Scriptures it is said. Be ye angiv and sin not, 
«id let not the sun go down upon your wrath.t This passage is 
extremely imnortant: oecause it proves that, in the time of Poly- 
carp, who haa lived with the apostles, there were Christian writings 
distinguished by the name of * Holy Scriptures,' or Sacred Writings. 
Moreover, the text quoted by Polycarp is a text found in the colleo 
tion at this day. What also the same Polycarp hath elsewhere 
quoted in the same manner, may be considered as proved to belong 
to the collection ; and this comprehends Saint Matuiew's, and pro& 
ably Saint Luke's Gospel, the Acts of the Apo8tlee>, ten episdes of 
Pftttl, the First EjHStle of Peter, and the First of John.t In another 
place, Polycarp bss these wosds : ' Whoever perverts the oracles of 
the Lord to his own lusts, and sa^ there is neither resurrection nor 
judgment, he is the first-bom of Satan/^It does not appear what 
eke Polycarp could mean by the * oracles of the Lord,' but those 
same * Holy Scriptures,' or Sacred Writings, of which he had spoken 
before. 

II. Justin Mart3nr, whose apdogy was written about tfairt3r jrears 
after Polycarp's epistle, expressly cites some of our present histories 
under the title of Gobpbl, and that not as a name by him first as- 
cribed to them, but as the name bv which they were generally 
known in his time. His words are these : — ' For the apoetles in ^e 
memoirs composed by them, toAicA are called GospaSf have thviB 
delivered it, that Jesus commanded them to take breaid, and give 
thflnks.*|| 'There exists no doubt, but that, by the memoirs above 
mentioned, Justin meant our present historical Scriptures ; for 
throughout his works he quotes these, and no others. 

III. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, who came thirty years afiei 
Justin, in a passage preserved in Eusebius (for his works are lost) 
speaks 'of the Scriptures of the Lord.'IT 

IV. And at the same time, or very nearly so, by Ireneus iHshof 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. vli. p. 433. 1 1^- vol- >• P* 903. 
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of Lvoiu in France,* they are called ' Divine Scriptures,' — * Divine 
Oracles/ — ^'Scriptures ot the Iiord,' — '£vangelic and Apostolic 
Writings.*! The quotations of Ireiueus prove decidediy, tnat our 
{vesent Gospels, and these alone, together with the Acts of the 
Apostles, were the historical books comprehended by him under 
these appellations. 

V. Samt Matthew's Gospel is quoted by Theophilus, bishop of 
Antioch, ccmtemporary with Ireneus, under the title of the ' Evan- 
gelic Voice ;*t and the copious works of Clement of Alexandria, 
published within fifteen years of the same time, ascribe to the 
books of the New Testament the various titles of * Sacred Books,' — 
'Divine Scriptures,' — 'Divinely ins[Hred Scriptures,' — 'Scriptures 
of the Lord,' — ' the true Evangelical Canon.'$ 

VI. Tertullian, who joins on with Clemeni beside adopting most 
of the names and epithets above noticed, calls the Gospels 'our 
Digesta,' in allusion, as it should seem, to some collection of Roman 
laws then extantll 

VU. By Origan, who came thirty years after Tertullian, the same, 
and other no less strong titles, are applied to the Christian Scrip- 
tures: and, in addition thereunto, this writer frequently speaks oi 
the ' Old and New Testament,* — ''The Ancient and New Scriptures,' 
— ♦ the Ancient and New Oracles.*1i 

Vin. In Cyprian, who was not twenty years later, they are ' Books 
of the Spirit,^ — ^'Divine Fountains,' — ^'Fountain of the Divine Full- 
ness. 

The expressions we have thus quoted, are evidences of high and 
peculiar respect They all occur within two centuries from the 
publication of the books. Some of them commence viith the com- 
panions of the apostles, and they increase in number and variety, 
throuffh a series of writers touchmg one upon another, and deduced 
fiom the first age of the religion. 



SECT. V. 

Our ScryDhires werepuhUdy reaa and amounded in the rdigious 
iUfembUes rf the early Chrittiatu, 

Justin Martyr, who wrote in the year 140, which was seventy 
or eighty years after some, and less, probably, after others of the 
Gospels were published, ^ving, in his first apology, an account to 
itie emperor or the Christian worship, has this remarkable passage : 

* The Memoirs of the Apoefles^ or the Writings of the Prophets, are 
read according as the time allows : and, when the reader has ended, 

* Hie reader will observe the remoteness of these two writers in 
country and sitaation. 

t Lardner, Cred. vol. i. p. 343, &c. | lb. p. 4S7. 
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the pmident maket a diaoomaei eifaortiiig to the imtCatioii o£n ex 
cellent things.'* 
A few short ohservstHMis will show the value of this testiiiKny. 

1. The ' Memoirs of the Apostles,' Justin in another place ex- 
pressly tells OS, are what are called * Gospels :' and that they were 
the Gospels which we now use, is made certam by Justin's numer- 
ous quotations ofthem^ and his silence ftbont any others. 

2. Justin describes die general usage of the Christian church. 

3. Justin does not speak of it as recent or newly instituted, but in 
the terms in which men speak of estaUished customs. 

n. Tertullian, who followed Justin at the distance of about fifty 
ll^ears, in his account of the religious assemblies of ChristiaQs as they 
Vwere conducted in his time, says, * We come together to recollect 
f the Divine Scriptures ; we nourish our fidth, raise our hope, confirm 
I our trust, by the sacred word.'t 

ni. Eusebius records of Origen, and cites fi>r his authority the 
letters of bishops contemporary with Origen, that, when he went 
into Palestine about the year 216, which was only sixteen years 
after the date of TertuUian's testimony, he was desired by the 
bishops of that country to discourse and ei pound the Scriptures 
publicly in the church, though he was not yet ordained a presby- 
ter.t This anecdote recognizes the usage not only of reading, but 
of expoundm^, the Scriptures; and both as subsisting in full force. 
Drigen also himself bears witness to the same practice : 'This (says 
he) we do, when the Scriptures are read in the church, and when 
the discourse for exptication is delivered to the people.'^ And what 
is a still more ample testimony, many homilies of his upon the 
Scriptures of the new Testament, dehvered by him in the assem- 
blies of the church, are still extant 

IV. Cyprian, whose age was not twenty years lower than that of 
Origen, gives his people an account of having ordained two persoDs, 
who were before coniessorp to be readers ; and what they were 
to read, appears by the reason which he gives for his choice. 
'Nothing (says (Dyprian) can be more fit, than that he, who has 
made a glorious confession of the Lord, should read publicly in the 
church; that he who has shown himself willing to die a martyr, 
should read the Gospd of Ckritt by which martyrs are made.'U 

y. Intimations of the same custom may be traced in a great num- 
ber of writers in the beginning and throughout the whole of the 
fourth century. Of these testimonies I will only use one, as being 
of itself, express and full. Augustine, who appeared near the con- 
clusion of the century, displays the benefit of the Christian religion 
on this very account, the public reading of the Scriptures in tlie 
churches, ' where (says he) is a confluence of all sorts of peo'je of 
both sexes ; and where they hear how they ought to live well in, 
this world, that they may deserve to Uve happily and eternally in 
III ■ II I I ■ I ■ I 
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another.' And this custom he declares to be untTeraal: *The 
canonical books of Scripture being read everywhere, the miradee 
therein recorded are well known to all people/* 

It does not appear that any books, other than our present Scrip- 
tares, were thus publicly read, except that the epistle of Clement 
was read in the cnurch of Corinth to which it had been addressed, 
and snne in others : and that the Shepherd of Hermas was read in 
many churches. Nor does it subtract much from the value of the 
argument, that these two writings partly come within it, because 
we allow diem to be the genuine wntings of apostolical men. 
There is not the least evidence, that any other Gospel, than the 
four which we receive, was ever admittiea to this distmction. 



SECT. VI. 

Commeniaria wen anaenUy written tipon Ae Scriptures ; harmonies 
formed oui <if than; dimraU copies carejytty coUeOed ; amd ver 
sions made tf them into aifirenl languages. 

No greater proof can be given of the esteem in which these 
books were holden by the ancient Christians, or of the sense diey 
entertained of their value and importance, than the industiy 
bestowed upon them. And it ought to be observed, that the value 
and importance of these hooka consisted entirely in their genuine- 
ness and truth. There was nothing in them, as works of taste, or 
as oompoeitiQns, which could have induced any one to have written 
a note upon them. Moreover it shows that they were even then 
considered as ancient books. Men do not write comments upon 
publications of their own times: thereibre the testimonies cited 
under this head afibrd an evidence which carries up the evangelic 
writings much be3rond the age of the testimonies memselves, and 
to that of their reputed authors. 

L Tatian, a fimower of Justin Mar^, and who flourished about 
the year 170, composed a harmony, or collation of the Gospels, 
which he called Diatessaront Of the four.t The title, as well as 
the work, is remarkable ; because it shows that then, as now, there 
were four, and only four. Gospels in general use with ChnstianB. 
And this was little more than a hundrd yoan after the pnblioalion 
of some of them. 

U. Psntaenus, of the Alexandrian school, a man ofgreat reputa- 
tion and learning, who came twenty ^ears after Tatian, wrote 
manv commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures, which, as Jerome 
testines, were extant in his time4 

m. Clement of Alexandria wrote short explicalions of many 
hooka of the (Xd and New Testament^ 

* Laidner, Grsd. vol. z. p. S78, Itc t lb. vol. i. p. 307. 
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IV. Tettnlliaii appeals fiom the authority of a later Teraon, then 
in uae, to the aathentic Greek.* 

V. An anonymoiiB author, qooted by Eueebiufl, and who appears 
to have written about the year 212, ai^Mals to tibe andaU cmie$ of 
the Scriptures in refutation oC some corrupt readingB allegea by the 
IbUoweri of Artenion.t 

VT. The same Eosebius, mentioiiing by name several writers of 
the church who lived at this t^me, and oonceminff whom he says, 
' Hiere still reoiain divers monuments of the laudable industry of 
those ancient and ecclestastical men' (i. e. of Christian writers who 
were considered as ancient in the year 900), adds, * There are, be- 
sides, treatises of many others, whose names we have not been able 
to leam, orthodox and ecclesiastical men, as the interpretations of 
the Divine Scriptures given l^ each of them show4 

VIL The last five testimonies may be referred to the year 200; 
immediately after which, a period or thirty years gives us 

Julius Atricanus, who wrote an epistle upon the apparent differ- 
ence in the genealogies in Matthew and Luke, which ne endeavors 
to reconcile by the distinction of natural and legal descent, and 
conductB his hypothesis with great industry through the whole se* 
ries of generations.^ 

Ammonius, a learned Alexandrian, who composed, as Tstian bad 
done, a harmony of Ihefour Qospdt; which proves, as Tatian*s 
work did, that mere were four Gospels, and no more, at diis time, 
in use in the church. It aflbrds aiso an instance of the seal of 
Christians for those writmgs, and of their solicitude about them.tl 

And, above both these, Ongen, who wrote cormnentaries, or hom- 
ilies, upon most of the books included in the New Testament, and 
upon no other books but these. In iMulicular, he wrote upon Saint 
John's Gospel, very laisely upon Saint Mathew's, and commenta- 
ries, or homilies, upon me Acts of the Apoetle8.T 

Vni. In addition to these the third century likewise contBins 

Dionysius of Alexandria, a very learned man, who compered 
widi great accuracy, the accounti m the four Gospels of the time of 
ChrisTs resurrectitm, adding a reflection which snowed his opinion 
of their authority : < liCt us not thmk that the evangelists disagree, 
or contradict each other, although there be some small diflerenoe ; 
but let us honestly and fiuthfiilfy endeavor to reconcile what we 
;read.*** 

Victorin, bishop of Pettaw, in Germany, who wrote comments 
upon Saint Matthew's GospeLtt 

Lndan, a presbyter of Antioch; and Heaychius, an Egyptian 
UshAp, who put forth editione of the New Testament 



* Lardnen Gred. vol. ii. & 638. t Ih. vol. iii. p. 46. 

I lb. vol. u. p. 551. $ lb. vol. iii. p. 170. 

I lb. p. 132. irib.p3a. lttt.9QB.M5. 

♦• lb. vol. Iv. p. 166. ft lb. p. 195. 
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TX. The fourth century sappties a catalogue* of iburteen writers, 
who expended their labors upon the books of the New Testament, 
and whose works or names are come down to our times ; amongst 
which number it may be sufficient, for the purjpose of showing me 
sentiments and studies of learned Christians oi that age, to notice 
the following : 

Eusebius, m the very beginninff of the century, wrote expressly 
upon the discrepancies ob^rvabie in the Gospels, and likewise a 
treatise, in whicn he pointed out what things are related by four, 
what l^ three, what by two, and what by one evangelist.t This 
author also testifies, what is certainly a material piece of evidence, 
' that the writings of the apostles had obtained such an esteem, as to 
be translated into every language both of Greeks and Barbarians, 
and to be diligently studied by all nations. 't This testimony was 
gpven about the year 300; how long before that date these transla- 
tions were made does not appear. 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, correspcnided with Saint Jerome upon 
the exposition of difficult texts of Scripture : and, in a letter still re- 
maining, desires Jerome to give him a clear explanation of the word 
Hosaima, found in the New Testament; 'he (Damasus) having met 
with very different interpretations of it in the Greek and Latin com- 
mentaries of CathoUc writers which he had read.*$ This last clause 
shovra the number and variety of oonmientaries then extant 

Gregory of Nyssen, at one time, appeals to the most exact copies ot 
St. Mark's Gospel; at another time, compares together, and proposes 
to reconcile, the several accounts of tne resurrection given by Ihe 
four EvangeUtU; which limitation proves, that there were no other 
histories of Christ deemed authentic beside these, or included in 
the same character with these. This writer observes, acutely 
enough, that the disposition of the clothes in the sepulchre, &e 
napkm that was about our Saviour's head, not lyine with the linen 
clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself, aid not bespeak 
the terror and hurry of thieves, ana therefore refutes the story of 
the body bein^ stolen.H 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, remarked various readings in the 
Latin copies of the New Testament, and appeals to the original 
Greek ; 

And Jerome, towards the conclusion of this century, put forth an 
edition of the New Testament in Latin, corrected, at least as to the 
Gospels, by Greek copies, ' and those (he says) ancient.' 



* Eusebius, A. D. ... 315 

Juvencus, Spain ... 330 

Theodore, Thrace . . . 334 

Hilary, Poictiers ... 354 

Fortunatus 340 

Apollinariusof Laodicea 363 

Damasus, Rome . . . 366 

Oregory, Nyssen ... 371 

t Lanlner, Cred. vol. viii. p 46. t lb. p. 901. 

i tb. vol. Ix. p 106. f lb. p. 163. 



Didimus of Alexandria . 370 

Ambrose of Milan . . . 374 

Diodore of Tarsus ... 378 

Gaudent of Brescia . . 387 

Theodore of Cilicia . . 394 

Jerome 303 

Chrysoitom 398 
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Ludy, Chryflostom, it is well known, delivered end published a 
great many homilies, or sermons, upcm ihe Gospels and the Acts of 
die Apostles. 

It is needless to bring down this article lower; bot it is of im- 
portance to add, that diere is no example of Christian writers of tho 
first three centuries composing comments upon any other books than 
those which are found in the New Testament, except the single cHie 
of Clement of Alexandria commenting upon a oook called the 
Revelation of Peter. 

Of the ancient venions of the New Testament, one of the most 
valuable is the Syriac. Sj^ac was the language of Palestine when 
Christianity was there first established. And uthough the books of 
Scriptore were written in Greek, for the purpose of a more extended 
circulation than within the precincts or Judea, yet, it is profaaUe 
that they would soon be translated into the vulgar language of the 
country where the religion first prevailed. Accordingly, a Syriac 
translation is now extant, all along, so for as it appears, tued by the 
inhabitants of Syria, bearing many internal marks of high antiquity, 
supported in its pretensions by me uniform traditicms of the east, 
and confirmed by the discovery of many very ancient manuscripts 
in the hbraries of Europe. It is about two hundred years since a 
bishop of Antioch sent a copy of this translation into Europe, to be 
printed ; and this seems to be the first time that the translation be- 
came generally known to these parts of the world. The bishop of 
.Ajitioch's Testament was found to contain all our books, except the 
second epistle of Peter, the second and third of John, and the Keve* 
lation ; which books, however, have since been discovered in that 
lanjpiage in some ancient manuscripts of Europe. But in this col- 
lection, no other book, beside what is in ours, appears ever to have 
had a place. And, which is worthy of observation, the text, though 
preserved in a remote country, and without communication with 
ours, differs from ours very little, and in nothing that is important.* 



SECT. vn. 

Our Scriptures toere received by ancient Christiana of d^srent sects 
and persuasions^ by many heretip as todl as CameUcSt and toere 
usuaUy appeaied to by both s M mff i the controversies which arose m 
those days. 

The three most ancient topics of controversy amongst Christians, 
were, the authority of the Jewish constitution, the origin of evil, 
and the nature of Christ Upon the first of these we find, in veiy 
early times, one class of heretics rejecting (he CHd Testeonent en- 
turely ; another contending for the obligation of iti law, in all its 
parts, throughout its whole extent, and over every one who sought 
acceptance with God. Upon the two latter subjects, a natural, per- 

* Jones cm the Canon, vol. i. e. 21 
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hapt, and venial, but a fraitless, eager, and impatient carioeity, 
prompted by the philofloi^y and bv the scholastic nabits of the ttse 
whicn earned men much into bold hypodiesee and conjectural solu- 
tions, raised, amongst some who prc«essed Christianity, very wild 
and unfounded opinions. I think there is no reason to believe ihnk 
the number of these bore any considerable proportion to the body 
of the Christian church; and amidst the disputes which sucn 
opinions necessarily occasioned, it is a great satisfaction to perceive, 
what, in a vast plurality of instances, we do perceive, all sides re- 
curring to the same Scriptures. 

'^I. Basilides lived near the age of the aposdes, about the year 
. 120, or, perhaps, sooner.t He rejected the Jewish institution, not as 
spurious, but as proceeding from a being inferior to the true God ; 
ana in other respects advanced a scheme of theology widely dif^ 
ferent from the general doctrine of the Christian church, and which, 
as it gained over some disciples, was warmly opposed by Christian 
writers of the second and third century. In these writings, there is 
positive evidence that Basilides received the Gospel of Matthew ; 
and there is no sufficient proof that he rejected any of the other 
three: on the cmitrary, it appears that he wrote a commentary upon 
the Gospel, so copious as to be divided into twen^-four bookkt 

II. Tne Valentinians appeared about the same time.$ Their 
heresy consisted in certain notions concerning angelic natures, which 
can hardly be rendered intelligible to a modem reader. They seem, 
however, to have acquired as much importance as any of tl^ sepa« 
ratists of that early age. Of this sect, Ireneus, who wrote, a. d. 
172, expressly records that they endeavored to fetch arguments for 
their opinions fiom the evangelic and apostolic writingB.(l Herac- 
leon, one of the most celelnated of the sect, and who lived probably 
so early as the year 125, wrote commentaries upon Luke and John.'T 
Some observations also of his upon JVfatthew are preserved by 
Qrigen.** Nor is there any reason to doubt that he received the 
whole New Testament 

in. The Carpocratians were also an eariv heresy, little, if at all, 
later than the two preceding.tt Some of tneir opmrans resembled 
what we at diis day mean oy SocinianisoL With respect to the 
Scriptures, tiiey are specifically charged, by Irensus and by Epi- 
phanius, with endeavoring to pervert a passace in Mattheir, which 
amounts to a positive proof that they received that GospeLtt Nega- 
tively, they are not accused, by their adversaries, of rejecting any 
part of die New Testament 

• The materials of the former part of this section are taken from Dr. 
I Gardner's History of the Heretics, of the first two Centaries, publtslied 
<ioce his death, with additions, by the Rev. Mr. llog^, of Exeter, and in 
ttcrted into the ninth volume of his works, of the edition of 1778. 

t Lardner, vol ix. ed. 1788, p. 371. 1 lb pi 305, 306. 

S lb. p. 350.,351. I lb. vol. i. p. 383. 

IT lb. vol. ix^ed. 1788, p. 353. ** lb. p. 329. 

tt lb. 309. tX lb. 318. 
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IV. The Sethians, a. d. ISO,** the MontnnuBtB, a. d. 156;t the 
Msroosianfl, a. d. 160 ;t Hennogenes, a. d. 180 ^ Praxiaa, a. d. ]96;|i 
Artemon, a. Dw 200;T Theodotus, a. d. 200 ; all included under the 
denomination of heretics, and all engaged in oontrovemea ^widi 
Catholic Chriatians, received the Scnptures of the New Testa- 
ment. 

V. Tatian, who lived in the year 172, went into many extrava- 

§ant opinions, was the founder of a sect called Encratites, and was 
eeply involved in disputes with the Christians of that age ; yet 
Tatian so received the four Gospels as to compose a harmony mm 
them. 

VI. From a writer, quoted by Eusebius, of about the year 300, it 
is apparent that th^y who at tnat dme contended for the mere hu- 
manity of Christ, argued from the Scriptures ; for they are aocined 
by this writer, of making alterations in their copies, in order to fovor 
their opinions."^ 

VII. Origen*s sentiments excited great controversies, — the bishops 
of Rome and Alexandria, and many others, condemning, the bishops 
of the east espousing them; yet there is not the nnallest question, 
but that both the audvocates and adversaries of these opinions ac- 
knowledged the same authority of Scripture. In his time, which 
the reader will remember was about one hundred and fiily years 
afler the Scriptures were published, many dissensions subsisted 
amongst Christians, with wnich they were reproached by Celsus , 
yet Urigen, who has recorded this accusation without contradicting 
a, nevertheless testifies, that the four Gospels were received tot£A* 
<mt dimute, by the whole church of God under heaven.tt 

yill. Paul of Samosata, about thirty years afler Origen, so distin- 
guished himself in the controversy concerning the nature of Christ, 
as to be the sul^ect of two councils or synods, assembled at Antioch 
upon his opinions. Yet he is not charged by his adversaries with 
rejecting any book of the New Testament On the conttaiy, £|&ph- 
anius, who wrote a history of heretics a hundred years aAerwsjnd, 
says, that Paul endeavored to support his doctrine oy texts of Scrip- 
ture. And Vincentius Lirinensis, a. d. 434, speaking of Paul and 
other heretics of the same age, has these words : ' Here, perhape, 
some one may ask, whether heretics also urge the testimony of 
Scripture. Tncy urge it indeed, explicitly and vehemently; for 
you may see them flying through every book of the sacred iaw.'lt 

IX. A controversy at the same time existed with the Noettans or 
Sabeilians, who seem to have ^one into the opposite extreme from 
hat of Paul of Samosata and his followers. Yet, according to the 
xpress testimony of Epiphanius, Sabellius received all the Scrip- 
tures. And with both sects Catholic writers constantly allege the 

* Lardner, vol. ix. ed. ITS'?, p. 455. t lb. 482. 

1 lb. 348. § lb. 473. 

fib. 433. irib.466. 

>♦ lb. vol. iii. p 41. tt lb vol. iv. p. 642. 

t J lb. vol. xi. p. 158. 
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ScriptuiiM, and reply to the arguments which their opponents drew 
&om perticiiiar texts. 

We have here, therefore, a proof, that parties, who were the most 
^posite and irreconcilable to one another, acknowledged the au- 
'hority of Scripture with equal deference. 

X And as a general testimony to the same point, may be^ pro- 
duced what was scdd by one of the bishops of the council ot*^Car- 
thage, which was holden a little before this time, — * I am of opinion 
tLat the blasphemous and wicked heretics, who pervert the sacred 
and adorable words of the Scriptures, should be execrated.** Un- 
doubtedly what they perverted they received. 

VI. The Millennium, Novatianism, the baptism of heretics, the 
keeping of Easter, engaged also the attention and divided the opin- 
ions of Christians, at ana before that time (and, by the way, it may 
be observed, that such disputes, though on some accounts to be 
blamed, showed how much men were m earnest upon the subject) ; 
yet every one appealed for the grounds of his opinion to Scripture 
authority. Dionysius of Alexandria, who flourished a. d. 247, de- 
scribing a conference or public disputation with the Millennarians 
of Egypt, confesses of them, though their advjersary, ' that thny em- 
brace whatever could be made out by good arsumenls from the 
Holy Scriptures.'! Novatus, a. d. 251, distinguished by some rigid 
sentjnents concerning the reception of those who had lapsed, and 
the founder of a numerous sect, in his few remaining works quotes 
the Gospel with the same respect as other Christians did ; ana con- 
cerning his followers, the testimony of Socrates, who wrote about 
the year 440, is positive, vh. 'That in the disputes between the 
Catholics and them, each side endeavored to support itself by the 
authority of the Divine Scriptures.'^ 

]|^I. The Donatists, who sprung up in the year 328, used the 
bame Scriptures as we do. ' Produce (saith Augustine) some proof 
from the Scriptures, whose authority is common to us both.'$ 

Xni. It is perfectly notorious that, in the Arian controversy, 
-which arose soon after the year 300, both sides appealed to the 
same Scriptures, and with eoual professions of deference and regard. 
The Arians, in their council of Antioch, a. d. 341, pronounce, tiiat, 
* if any one, contrary to the sound doctrine of the Scriptures, say, 
that the Son is a creature, as one of the creatures, let him be an 
anathema.'|| They and the Athanasians mutually accuse each other 
of using unscriptural phrases ; which was a mutual acknowledg- 
ment of the conclusive authority of Scripture. 

XIV. The PrisciUianists, a. d. 378,ir the Pelagians, a. d. 405,** re- 
ceived the same Scriptures as we do. 

XV. The testimony of Chrysostom, who lived near the year 4^, 
is so positive in affirmation of the proposition which we maintain. 

• 

* Lardner, vol. xi. p. 839. f Ih. vol. iv. p. 666. 

t lb. voL V. p. 105. § lb. vol. vii. p. 343. 

I lb. p. T7. f lb. vol. ix. p. 325. 

** lb. vol. xi. p 53. 
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that it may forai a prtper conclasion of the armament * The gene- 
ral reception of the Gospels is a proof that their history is true and 
cx>nsistent ; for, since the writings oi the Gospels, many heresies 
have arisen, holding opinions contrary to what is contained in them, 
who yet received me Gospels either entire or in part'* I am not 
moved by what may seem a deduction from Chrysosiom's testimony, 
the words, ' entire or in part;* for, if all the parts, which were ever 
questioned in our Gospels, were given up, it would not affect the 
miraculous origin of the religion in the smallest degree : e. g. 

Ceriiithus is said bjr £piphanius to have received the Gospel of 
Matthew, but not entire. What the omissions were, does not ap- 
pear. The commcMi opinion, that he rejected the first two chapters, 
seems to have been a mistake.t It is agreed, however, by all who 
have given any account of Cerinthus, that he taught that the Holy 
Ghost (whether he meant by that name a person or a power) de- 
scended upon Jesus at his baptism ; that Jesus from this time per- 
formed many miracles, and tnat he appeared aAer his death. He 
must have retained therefore the essential parts of the history. 

Of all the ancient heretics, the most extraordinary was Marcion4 
One of his tenets was the rejection of the Old iVstament, as pro- 
ceeding from an inferior and imperfect deity : and in pursuance of 
this hypothesis he erased from the New, ana that, as it should seem, 
without entering into any criticid reasons, every passage which re- 
cognized the Jewish Scriptures. He spared not a text which con- 
tradicted his opinion. It is reasonable to believe that Marcion 
treated books as he treated texts ; vet this rash and wild controver- 
sialist published a recension, or chastised edition, of Saint Luke's 
Gospel, containing the leading focts, and all which is necessary to 
authenticate the reli^on. This example afibrds proof, that there 
were always some points, and those the main points, which neither 
wildness nor rashness, neither the fury of opposition nor the intem- 
perance of controversy, would venture to call in Question. There 
is no reason to believe that Marcion, though full of resentment 
against the Catholic Christians, ever charged them with forging 
their books. 'The Gospel of Saint Matthew, the £pi8tle to the ne- 
brewb, with those of Saint Peter and Saint James, as well as the 
Old Testament in general (he said), were writings not for Christians 
but for Jews.'$ This declaration shows the ground upon which 
Marcion proceeded in his mutilation of the Scriptures, vh. his dis- 
like of the passages or the books. Marcion fiourished about the year 
130. 

Dr. Lardner, in his general Review, sums up this head of evi- 
dence in the following words. 'Noetus, Paul of Samosata, Sabelliui^ 

* Lardner, vol. x. p. 316. t lb. vol. ix. ed. 1788, p. 33-2. 

I It), sect, ii.'c. X. Also Michael, vol.i. c i. sect, xviii. 

$ I have transcribed this sentence from Michaelis (p. 38), who has not, 
liowever, referred to the authority upon which he attributes these words 
to Marcion. 
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Muroelfais, Pfaotinua, the Novatiaiw, Donatbts, Manicheans,* Priscil- 
lianistB, b^ude Artemon, tfie Aodians, the AriaiM, and divera othen, 
all received most or all the tame bookB of the New Testament 
which the Catholics recmved; and aereed in a like respect for them 
as written by apostles, or their disci^es and companions.*! 



SECT.Vm. 

The four Qv$pel$, Ike Acts of (he Aposden^ thirteen Episdee of Saint 
Paidy the First Epistie of John, arm the Firtt cf Peter, were received 
wUhoiU doubt by thoee who doubted eonoeming fAe oAer booke wkuA 
are induded in our pretent canon. 

I STATE this proposition, because, if made out, it shows that the 
authenticity of toeir books was a subject amongst the early Chris* 
tians of consideration and inquiry; and that, where there was cause 
of doubt, they did doubt; a circumstance which strengthens very 
much their testimony to such books as were received by them with 
full acquiescence. 

I. Jerome, in his account of Caius, who was probably a presbyter 
of Rome, and who flourished near the year 300, records of nim, that, 
reckoning up only thirteen ei^stles of niul, he says the fourteenth, 
which is ulscribed to the Hebrews, is not his : and then Jerome adds, 
* With the Romans to this day it is not looked upon as Paul's.' This 
agrees in the main with the account gnven by Eusebins of the same 
ancient author and his work ; except that Eusetnus delivers his own 
remark in more guarded terms : ' And indeed to this very time by 
some oi the Romans, this epistle is not diought to be the apostle's.! 

n. Origen, about twenty years after Caius, quoting the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, observes that some might dispute the authority of that 
episde ; and therefore proceeds to quote to the same point, as un- 
doubted books of Scripture, the Gospel of Saint Matthew, the Acts 
of the Apostles, and Paul's First Epistle to the Thessalonians.^ And 
in another place, this author speaRs of the E|Hstle to the Hebrews 
thus :-~*The account come down to osis various ; some saying that 
Clemenr, who was bishop of Rome, wrote this cfHstle ; others, &at 
it was Luke, the same wno wrote the Gospel and the Acts.' Speak- 
ing also, in the same paragraph, of Peter, ' Peter (says he) has left 
one epistle, acknowledged ; let it be granted likewise that he wrote 
a second, for it is doubted of.' And of J<rim, ' He has also left one 
epistle, of a very few lines ; ^rant also a second and a third, for all 
do not allow them to be geimme.' Now let it be noted, that Origen, 
who thus discriminates, and thus confesses his own doubts, and the 

* This must be with an exception, however, of Faustus, who lived so 
late as the year 384. 

t Lardner, vol. xii. p. 12.— Dr. Lardner's future inquiries supplied him 
with many other instances. 

X Lardner, vol. iii. p. 240. § lb. p. S46. 
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doubt! which rabmrted in h» time, expready witnesses oonoeming 
the four Gospels, * that they al<»e are received without dispute l^ 
the whole chureh of God under heaven/* 

III. Dionysitts of Alexandria, in the year 247, doubts concerning 
the book of Revelation, whether it was written by Saint John ; 
states the grounds of his doubt, represents the diversity of opinion 
conceming it, in his own time, and before his timet Yet the same 
Dionysius uses and collates Uie four Gospels in a manner which 
shows that he entertained not the smallest suspicion of their au- 
ttuirity, and in a manner also which shows that they, and they alone, 
were received as authentic histories of Christt 

IV. But this section may be said to have been framed on purpose 
to introduce to the reader two remarkable passages extant in £use- 
bius's Ecclesiastical History. The first passage opens with these 
Mrords .' — * Let us obser\'« die writings of tne apostle John which are 
uncontradicted ; and first of all must be mentioned, as acknowledged 
of all, the Gospel according to him, well known to all the churches 
under heaven. The author then proceeds to relate the occaaimi of 
writing the Gospels, ami the reason for placing Saint John's the last, 
manifestly shaking of all the four as parallel in their authority, and 
in the certainty of dieir original.^ The second passage is taken 
from a chapter, the title of which is, * Of the Scriptures tmiterwdUy 
acknowUd^ed, and of those that are not such.' Eusebius b^ins his 
enumeration in the following manner . — * In the first place, are to be 
ranked the sacred four Gospels; then the book of the Acts of the 
Apostles; afler that are to be reckoned the Epistles of FftuL In the 
next place, that called the First Epistle of John, and the Epistle of 
Peter, are to be esteemed authentic. Afler this is to be placed, if it 
be thought fit the Revelation of Jo^n, about which we shall observe 
the different opimons at proper seasons. Of the controverted, but 
yet well known or approved W the most, are, that called the Episde 
;*f James, and thatof Jude, ana the Second of Peter, and the Second 
and Third of John, whether they are written bv the evangelist, or 
another of the same name.'|| He then proceeas to reckon up five 
others, not in our can<m, which he calls in one place epuricus, in 
another controverted, meaning, as appears to me, nearly the same 
thing[ by these two words.T 

It IS manifest from this passage, that the four Gospels, and the Acts 
of the Apostles (the parts of Scripture with which our concern prin- 
cipally lies), were acknowledged without dispute, even by tnose 
who raised objections, or entertained doubts, about some other parts 

* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 334. t Il>- vol- iv. p 070. 

tib. p. 661. §Ib.vol.viii.p90. tll>. p.39. 

IT That Eusebius could not intend, by the word rendered 'spurious,* 
what we at present mean by it, is evident from a clause in this very chap> 
ter, where, speaking of the Gospels of Peter, and Thomas, and Matthias, 
and some others, he says, ' They are not so much as to be reckoned among 
the tpurious, but are to be rejected as altogether absurd and impious.* 
Vol. viii. p. 08. 
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of the same collection. But the passage proves Bomethin^ more 
than this. The author was extremely conversant in the writings of 
Christians, which had been published from the commencement of 
the institution to his own time : and it was from Aese ntnitings thai 
he drew his knowledge of the character and reception of the books 
in question. That Eusebius recurred to this medium of information, 
and that he had examined with attention this species of proof, is 
shown, first, by a passage in the verv chapter we are mioting, in 
which, speaking of the Dooks which he calls spurious, * None (says 
he) of the ecclesiastical writers, in the succession of the apostles 
have vouchsafed to make any mention of them in their writings ; 
and, secondly, by another passage of the same work, wherein, spedt 
ing of the First Epistle of Peter, ' This (says he) the presbyters of 
ancient times have quoted in their writings as undouotedly genu- 
ine ;'* and then, speaking of some other writings bearing the name 
of Peter, ' We know (he says) that they have not been delivered 
down to us in the number of Catholic writing, forasmuch as no 
ecclesiastical writer of the ancients, or of our times, has made use 
of testimonies out of them.* * But in the progress of this histoiy/ 
the author proceeds, we shall nutke it our business to show, to- 
gether with the successions from the apostles, what ecclesiastical 
writers, in every age, have used such writings as these which are 
contradicted, and what they have said with regard to the Scriptures 
received in the New Testament, and atknmdedged by (dl, auu with 
regard to those which are not such.*t 

After this it is reasonable to believe, that when Eusebius states 
the four Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, as uncontradicted, 
uncontested, and acknowledged by all { and when he places them 
in opposition, not only to those which were spurious, in our sense 
of that term, but to those which were controverted, and even to 
those which were well known and approved by many, yet doubted 
of by some ; he represents not only the sense of his own age, but 
the result of the evidence which the writings of j^rior ages, from 
the apostle's time to his own, had furnished to his mquiries. 1^ 
u^Mnion of Eusebius and his contempurories appears to have been 
founded upon the testimony of wnters whom they then called 
ancient: and we may observe, that such of the works of these 
writers as have come down to our times, entirely confirm the judg- 
ment, and support the distinction, which Eusebius proposes. The 
books which he calls ' books universally acknowledged,' are in fart 
used and quoted in the remaining worlds of Christian writers, during 
the two hundred and fifVy years between tiie apostles* time and that 
of Eusebius, much more frequently than, and m a different mannei 
from, tlKJse, the authority of which, he tells us, was disputed 

-*■ I _ - - ,- , I 1 r III I 

* Lardner, vol. viii. p. 00. t lb" P^ m* 
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SECT. IX. 

Our hUUtriad Ser ip t mnt were aUaekei by the early adverearies of 
Ckrutkadhf, om cmfciiiiii i g ' the aecou n U vpen uihkk the rdigiom was 
fcmnded. 

Nkak the middle of the second centuiy, Celsus, a heathen philoso- 
pher, wrote a profeMed treatiBe against Cnristianity. To this treatise, 
Origen, who came about fiity years after him» puolished an answer, 
in which he frequently recites his adversary's words and arguments. 
The work of Celsus is lost ; but that of Origen remains. Origen ap- 
pears to have given us the words of Celsus, where he professes to 
give them, very faithfully ; and, amongst other reasons for thinking 
so, this is one, that the objection, as stated bv him from Celsus, is 
sometimes strong^er than his own answer. I think it also probable, 
that Origen, in ms answer, has retailed a large portion of toe work 
of Celsus : ' That it may not be suspected (he says) that we pass by 
any chapters, because we have no answers at hand, I have thought 
it oest, according to my abili^, to confute every thing proposed oy 
him, not so much observing the natural order of things, as the order 
which he has taken himself'* 

Celsus wrote about one hundred years afler the Gospels were pub- 
lished ; and dierefore any notices of these books from him are ex- 
tremely important for their antiqui^. They are, however, rendered 
more so by the character of the author; for, the reception, credit, 
and notonety, of these books most have been well established 
amongst Christians, to have made them subjects of animadversiaii 
and opposition by strangers and by enemies. It evinces the truth of 
what Chrysostom, two centuries afterward, observed, that ' the Goe- 
pels, when writteji, were not hidden in a comer, or buried in ob- 
scurity, but Aey were made known to all the world, before enemies 
as well as others, even as they are now.'t 

1. Celsus, or die Jew whom he personates, uses these words : — 
' I could say many things concerning the af&ira of Jesns, and those, 
too, different from those written by the disciples of Jesus ; but I 
purposely omit them.'t Upon this passage it has been rightly ob- 
served, that it is not ea^ to believe, that if Celsus could luive con- 
tradicted the disciples upon good evidence in any material point, he 
would have omitted to do so, and that the assertion is, what Origen 
calls it, a mere oratorical flourish. 

It is sufficient, however, to prove, that, in the time of Celsus, 
there were books well known, and allowed to be written by the 
disciples of Jesus, which books contained a history of him. By the 
term disciples^ Celsus does not mean the followers of Jesus in gene- 
ral ; for them he calls Christians, or believers, or the like ; but Uiose 

* Orig. cent. Gels. 1. i. sect. xli. f In Matt. Horn. 1. 7. 

I Lardner, Jewish and Heathen Test. vol. ii. p. S74. 
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whd had been taught by Jesus himself, i. e. his apostles and com- 
panions. 

2. In another passage, Celsus accuses the Chnstians of altering 
the Gospel.* The accusation refers to some variations in the read- 
ings of particular passages ; for Celsus goes on to object, that when 
they are pressed hard, and one reading has been confuted, they dis- 
own that, and fly to another. We cannot perceive from Oigen, that 
Celsus specified any particular instances, and without such specifi- 
cation the charge is of no value. But the true conclusion to be 
drawn from it is, that there were in the hands of the Christians, his 
tories, which were even then of some standing : fer, various read 
ings and corruptions do not take place in recent productions. 

The former quotation, the reader will remember, proves that these 
books were composed by the disciples of Jesus, strictly so caUed ; 
the present (quotation shows, that, though objections were takett by 
the adversaries of the religion to the integrity of these books, none 
were made to their genuineness. 

3. In a tiiird passage, the Jew, whom Celsus introduces, shuts up 
an argument in this manner:-^* These things then we have alleged 
to you out of your own writings, not needing any other weapons.'t 
It IS numifest that this boast proceeds upon the supposition that tlie 
books, over which the writer afiects to triumph, possessed an au- 
thoritv" by which Christians confessed themselves to be bound. 

4. That the books to which Celsus refers were no other than onr 
present Grospels, is made out bv his allusicms to various passages still 
round in these Gospels. Celsus takes notice of the ^enealoffies, 
which fixes two of these Gospels ; of the precepts. Resist not nim 
that injures you, and. If a man strike thee on the one cheek, ofler tu 
him the other also ;t of the woes denounced by Christ; of his pre- 
dictions ; of his saying, that it is impossible to serve two masters ;^^ 
of the purple robe, the crown of ^oms, and th» reed in his ham! ; 
of the blood that flowed from the body of Jesus upon the cross.lj 
"Which circumstance is recorded by John alone ; and (what is instar 
omnium for the purfkise for which we produce it) of the dififerenco 
in the accounts given of the resurrection by the evangelists, some 
mentioning two angels at^the sepulchre, others cmiy one.T 

It is extremely material to remark, that Celsus not only perpetn 
allv referred to the accounts of Christ contained in the four Go& 
pea,** but that he referred to no other accounts; that he founded 
none of his objections to Christiamty upon any thing delivered in 
spurious Gospels. 

n. What Celsus was in the second century, Por^yry became in 
the third. His work, which was a large and formal tr^tise against 
the Christian religion, is not extant We must be content therefore 
to gather his objections from Christian writers, who have noticed in 

* Lardner, Jewish and Heathen Test. vol. ii. p. 275. t lb. p. 376. 

tibid. § lb. p. 277. | lb. p. 280, 281. - IT lb. p. 283. 

** The particQlars, of which the above are only a flew, are well col. 
leeted by Mr. Bryant, p. 140. 
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order to aanver thera ; and enough remains of this specieB of in- 
iormation, to prove completely, that Porphyry's animadveraom 
were directed anunst the contents of our present Gospels, and ot 
the Acts of the Apostles; Porphyry considering that to overthrow 
tkem was to overtorow the religion. Thus he objects to the repeti* 
tion of a generation in Saint Matthew's genealogy ; to Matthew s 
call ; to the quotation of a text frcHn Isaiah, which is found in a 
psalm ascribed to Asaph ; to the calUng of the lake of Tiberias a 
sea ; to the expression in Saint Matthew, ' the abonunatioQ of deso- 
lation ;' to the variation in Matthew and Mark upon the text, * The 
voice of one crjring in the wUdemess,' Matthew citing it from fsaias, 
Mark from the Prophets ; to John's application of the term ' Word ;* 
to Christ's change of intention about going up to the feast of taber- 
nacles (John vii. 8) ; to the judgment denounced by Saint Peter upon 
Ananias and Sapphira, whichlie calls an imprecation of death.* 

The instances nere alleged, serve, in some measure, to show Uie 
nature of Porphyrv's objections, and prove that Porphyry had read 
the Gospels with that sort of attention which a writer would employ 
who regarded them as the depositaries of the reli^on which he at- 
tacked. Beside these specifications, there exists, m the writings of 
ancient Christians, general evidence, that the places of Scripture 
upon which Porphyry had remarked were very numerous. 

In some of the aoove-cited examples, Porphyry, speaking of Saint 
Matthew, calls him your evangdist ; he also uses the term evan^el^ts 
•n the plural number. What was said of Celsus, is true likewise of 
Porphyry, that it does not appear that he considered any history of 
Chnst, except these, as having authori^ with Christiaiis. 

III. A third great writer against the Christian religion was the 
emperor Julian, whose work was composed about a century after 
that of Pori^yry. 

In various long extracts, transcribed from this work by Cyril and 
Jerome, it appearB,t that Julian noticed by name Matthew and Lnk«, 
in the difference between their genealogies of Christ ; that he ob> 
jected to Matthew's application of the prophecy, 'Out of Egypt 
have I called my son,' (li. 15.) and to that of 'A virgin shall con- 
ceive ;' (i. 23.) that he recited sayings of Christ, and varioiu pas- 
sages of his history, in the very woras of the evangelists ; m par- 
ticular, that Jesus healed lame and blind people, and exorcised do> 
moniacs in the villages of Bethsaida and Betlmny ; that he alleged, 
«hat none of Christ's discifdes ascribed to him the creatim of tXie 
Aorld, except John ; that neither Paul, nor Matthew, nor Luke, nor 
Mark, have dared to call Jesus, God ; that John wrote later than 
the other evangelists, and at a time when a great number of men 
in the cities of Greece and Italy were converted ; that he alludes 
to the conversion of Cornelius and of Sergius Paulus, to Peter's 
vision, to the circular letter sent by the apostles and elders at Jeru- 
salem, which are all recorded in the Acts of the Apostles : by which 

* Jewish and Heathen Test. vol. iii. p 166, ice. 
t Ifc. vol. iv. p. 77, &c. 
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quoting of the four Gospels and' the Acts of the Apostlps, and by 
q noting no other, Julian shows that these were the historical books, 
and the only historical books, received by Christians as of authority, 
and as the authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ, of his apostles, and 
of the doctrines taught by them. But Julian's testimony does some* 
thin^ more than represent the judgment of the Christian church in 
his time. It discovers also his own. He himself expressly states 
the early date of these records ; he calls them by the names which 
they now bear. He all along supposes, he nowhere attempts to 
question, their genuineness. 

The argument in favor of the books of the New Testament, drawn 
from the notice taken of their contents by the early writers against 
the religion, is very considerable. It proves that the accounts, which 
Christians had then, were the accounts which we have now ; that 
our present Scriptures were theirs. It proves, moreover, that nei- 
ther Celsus in the second, Porphyry in the third, nor Julian in the 
fourth century, suspected the aumenticity of these books, or even 
insinuated that Christians were mistaken in the authors to whom 
they ascribed them. Not one of them expressed an opinion upon 
this subject different from that which was holden by Christians. 
And when we consider how much it would have availed them to 
have cast a doubt upon this point, if they could ; and how ready 
ihey showed themselves to be, to take every advantage in their 
power; and that they were all men of learning and inquiry ; their 
concession, or rather their suffrage, upon the subject, is extremely 
valuable. 

In the case of Porphyry, it is made still stronger, by the considera- 
tion that he did in fact support himself by this species of objection, 
when he saw any room for it, or when his acuteness could supply 
any pretence for alleging it The prophecy of Daniel he attacked 
upon this very ground of spuriousness, insisting th^t it was written 
after the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, and maintains his charge of 
forgery by some far-fetched indeed, but very subtle criticisms. Con- 
cerain^ the w^ritings of die New Testament, no trace of this sus- 
picion 18 anywhere to be found in him.* 



SECT. X. 

Formal catcdogttes <f authentic Scriptures were puUi^tedt in all which 
our present sacred histories were included. 

This species of evidence comes later than the rest; as it was not 
natural mat catalogues of any particular class of books should be 
put forth until Christian writings became numerous ; or until some 
writings showed themselves, claiming titles which did not belong to 
them, and thereby rendering it necessary to separate books of au- 

* Michaeiis'B IntrodiKtion to the New Testament, vol. i. p. 43. MarthV 
Translation. K 
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thority from othera. But, Tiiien it does appear, it is extremely ntis' 
factory ; the catalt^^es, though numerous, and made in countries at 
a wide distance from one another, diflering very little, difiering in 
nothing which is material, and all containing the four Gospels. To 
this last article there is no exception. 

I. In the writings of Origen which remain, and in some extracts 
iveserved by Rusebius, from works of his which are now lost, there 
are enumerations of the books of Scripture, in which the four Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles are distinctly and honorably speci- 
fied, and in which no boolu appear beside what are now received.* 
The reader, by this time, will easily recollect that the date of Qri- 
gen's woiks is a. d. 290. 

II. AthanasiuB, about a century afterward, delivered a catalogue 
of the books of die New Testament in form, containing our Scrip- 
tures and no others ; of which he says, 'In these alone die doctrine 
of religion is taught ; let no man add to them or take any thing from 
them.T 

III. About twenty years afler Athanasius, Cyril, bishop of Jerusa' 
lem, set forth a catalogue of the books of Scripture, publicly read 
at that time m the church of Jerusalem, exactly the same as ours, 
except that the 'Revelation' is omitted.| 

IV. And fifleen yean afler Cyril, the council of Laodicea deliv* 
ered an authoritative catEdogue of Canonical Scripture, like Cjrril's, 
the same as ours, with the omission of the ' Revelation.* 

V. Catalogues now became firequent Within thir^ jrears afler 
the last date, that is, from the year 363 to near the conclusion of the 
fourth century, we have catalogues by Epiphanius,^ by Gregwy 
Nazianzen,(l by Philaster bishop of Brescia in Italy ,T by Amphilo- 
chius bishop of Iconium, all, as they are sometimes called, dean 
catalogues, (that is, they admit no books into the number beside 
what we now receive), and all, for every purpose of historic evi- 
dence, the same as ours.** 

VI. Within the same period, Jerome, the most learned Christian 
writer of his age, delivered a catalogue of the books of the New 
Testament, recognizing every book now received, with the intima- 
tion of a doubt concerning the Epistle to the Hebrews alone, and 
takinff not the least notice of any book which is not now received.tt 

VII. Contemporary with Jerome, who lived in P^estine, was 
Saint Augustine, in Africa, who published likewise a catalogue, 
without joiAing to the Scriptures, as books of authority, an^r ooier 
ecclesiastical writing whatever, and without omitting one which we 
at this day acknowledge.tt 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. lii. p.234, Slc vol. viii. p. 196. 

t lb. vol. viii. p. 323. t lb. p. 270. § lb. p. 36& 

jl lb. vol. ix. p. 133. IT lb. p. 373. 

** Epiphanius omits the Acts of the Apostles. This must have been 
an accidental mistake, either in him or in some copyist of his work; fbr 
lie elsewhere expressly refers to this book, and ascribes it to Lake. 

tt Lardner, Cred- vol. x. p. 77. U lb. p. S13. 
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Vm. And with these oonciin another oontemponiy writer, 
Uufen, preebjrier of AquUeia, whoee catalogue, like thein, u perfect 
and unmixed, and concludes with these remarkable words: * These 
are the yolumes which the fathers have included in the canon, and 
out of which they would have us prove the doctrine of our faith.'* 

SECT. XI. 

lliese prcpontions cannot be predicated of any of those books vJiich 
are commonly called tfie Apocryphal Books of ihs New Testamenl. 

I DO not know that the objection taken from apocryphal writings 
is at present much relied upon by scholars. But there nre many, 
who, hearing that various uospels existed in ancient tiizies under 
the names of the apostles, may have taken up a notion, that the 
selection of our present Gospels from the rest, was rather an arbi- 
trary or accidental choice, than founded in any cleur and c-crtain 
cause of reference. To tliese it may be very useful to know the 
truth of me case. I observe, therefore, 

I. That, beside our Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, no Chris- 
tian history, claiming to be written by an apostle or anostohcal man, 
is quoted within three hundred years after the birth of Christ, by 
any writer now extant, or known ; or, if quoted, is not quoted witn 
marks of censure and rejection. 

I have not advanced this assertion without inmiiry ; and I doubt 
not, but that the passages cited by Mr. Jones and Dr. Lardner, under 
the several titles whicm the apocrjrphal books bear; or a reference 
to the places where they are mentioned as collected in a very accu- 
rate table, published in the year 1773, by the Rev. J. Atkinson, will 
make out the truth of the proposition to the satisfaction of every 
fair and competent judgment If there be any book which may 
seem to form an exception U> the observation, it is a Hebrew Gos- 
pel, which was circulated under the various titles of the Gospel 
According to the Hebrews, the Gospel of the Nazarenes, of the Ebi- 
nnites, sometimes called of the Twelve, by some ascribed to Saint 
Matthew. This Gospel is onccy and only once^ cited by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who lived, the reader will remember, in the latter 
port of the second century, and which same Clement quotes one or 
other of our four Gospels in almost every page of his work, ft is 
twice mentioned by Origen, a. d. 230 ; and both times with marks 
of diminution and discredit. And this is the ground upon which 
the exception stands. But what is still more material to observe is, 
that this Gospel, in the main, agreed with our present Gospel of 
Saint Matthew.t 

* liSrdner, Cred. vol. x. 187. 

t In applying to this Gospel, what Jerome In the latter end of thefburth 
century has mentioned of a Hebrew 6os{ieI, I think it probable that wc 
sometimes confound it with a Hebrew copy of Saint Matthew's ttospel, 
ivIiL'ther an original or version, v^hich was then extant. 
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Now if, wilh this account of the apocryphal Gospels, we compare 
what we have read concerning the canonical Scriptures in the pre- 
ceding; sections; or even recollect that general but weU-ibunded 
assertion of Dr. Lardner, 'That in the remaining works of Jrenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and TertuUian, who all lived in the fiist 
two centuries, there are more and lai^er quotations of the small 
volume of the New Testament, than of all the works of Cicero, bv 
writers of all characters, for several ages ;'* and if to this we add. 
that, notwithstanding the loss of many works of the primitive times 
of Christianitv, we have, within the above-mentioned period, the 
remains of Christian writers, who lived in Palestine, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Egypt, the part of Africa that used the Latin tongue, in 
Crete, Greece, Italy, and Gaul, in all which remains, references are 
found to our evangelists; I apprehend, that we shall perceive a 
clear and broad line of division, between those writings, and all 
others prcriending to similar authority. 

n. But beside certain kistoriea wmch assumed the names of apos- 
tles, and which were forgeries properly so called, there were some 
other Christian writings, in the whole or in part of an historical na- 
ture, which, though not forgeries, are denominated apocryphal, as 
being of uncertain or of no authority. 

Of this second class of writings, I have found only two which are 
noticed by any author of the f^t three centuries, without express 
terms of condemnation ; and these are, the one, a book entitlea the 
Preaching of Peter, quoted repeatedly by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
A. D. 196 ; the other, a book entided the Kevelation of Peter, upon 
which the above-mentioned Clemens Alexandrinus is said, by £u- 
aebiiis, to have written notes ; and which is twice cited in a work 
still extant, ascribed to the same author. 

I conceive, therefore, that the proposition we have before ad- 
vanced, even after it had been subjected to everv exception, of 
every kind, that can be alleged, separates, by a wide interval, our 
historical Scriptures from aU other writings which profess to give 
an account of the same subject. 

We may be permitted however to add, 

1. That there is no evidence that any spurious or apocryphal 
books whatever existed in the first century of* the Christian era, in 
wliich century all our historical books are proved to have been ex- 
tant * There are no quotations of anv such books in the apostolical 
fathers, by whom I mean Barnabas, C;lement of Rome, Hermas, Ig- 
natius, and Polycarp, whose writings reach from about the year of 
our Lord 70, to the year 108 (and some of whom have quoted each 
and every one of our historical Scriptures) ; I say this,' adds Dr. 
Lardner, ' because I think it has been proved.'t 

2. These apocryphal writings were not read in the churches of 
Christians ; 

3. Were not admitted into their volume ; 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues ; 

* Lardner, Cred. vol. xii. p. 53. i lb. vol. zii. p. 158. 
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5. Wero not noticed bv their adveTsaries ; 

6. Were not alleged uy different parties as of authority in their 
controTersies ; 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, of commentaries, ver- 
sions, collations, expositions. 

Finally; beside the silence of three centuries, or evidence, 
within that time, of their reiecdon, they were, with a consent nearly 
universal, reprobated by Christian writers of succeeding ages. 

Although It be made out by these observations, that tne boc^ in 
qneetion never obtained any decree of credit and notoriety which 
can place them in competition with our Scriptures ; yet it appears, 
from the writings of the fourth century, that many such existed in 
that century, and in the century preceding it. It may be difficult 
at this distance of time to account for thejr origin. Perhaps the 
most probable explication is, that they were in general composed 
with a design of making a profit by the sale. Whatever treated of 
the subject, would find purchasers. It was an advantage taken of 
the pious curiosity of unlearned Christians. With a view to the 
same purpose, tliey were many of them adapted to the particular 
opinions of particular sects, which would naturally promote their 
circulation amongst the favorers of those opinions. After all, they 
were probably much more obscure than we imagine. Except the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, there is none of which .we hear 
more than the Gospel of the Egyptians; yet there is good reason to 
believe that Clement, a presbyter of Alexandria in Egypt, ihj>. 184, 
and a man of almost universal reading, had never seen it.* A 
Gospel according to Peter, was another of the most ancient books 
of tnis kind ; yet Serapion, bishop of Antioch, a. d. 200, had not 
read it, when he heard of such a book being in the hands of the 
Christians of Rhossus in Cilicia ; and speaks of obtaining a sight of 
this Gospel from some sectaries who used it.t Even of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, which confessedly stands at the head of the cata- 
logue, Jerome, at the end of the fourth century, was glad to procure 
a copy by the favor of the Nazarenes of Berea. Nothing of this 
sort ever happened, or could have happened concerning our 
Gospels. 

One thing is observable of all the apocryphal Christian writing, 
tfiz. that they proceed upon the same fundamental history of Chnst 
and his apostles, as that which is disclosed in our Scriptures. The 
mission of Christ, his power of working miracles, his communication 
of that power to the apostles, his passion, death, and resurrection, 
are assumed or asserted by every one of them. The names under 
which some of them came forth, are the names of men of eminence 
in our histories. What these books give, are not contradictionsrbut 
unauthorized additions. The principal facts are supposed, the prin- 
cipal agents the same; which shows, that these points were too 
much nxed to be altered or disputed. 

If there be any book of this description, which appears to have 

* Jones, vol. i. p. SI3. t Lardner, Cred. vol. ii. p. 557. 
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imposed upon some considerable number of learned Christians, it is 
the Silnrlline oracles ; but, when we reflect upmi the circumstances 
which racilitated that imposture, we shall cease to wonder ^ther lU 
the attempt w its success. It was at that time universally under- 
stood, that such a prophetic writing existed. Its contents were kept 
secret This situation ai&rded to some one a hint, as well as an 
opportunity, to give out a writing under this name, ikvorable to the 
already established persuasion of Christians, and which writing, by 
die aid and recommendation of these circumstances, would in some 
degree, it is jnobaUe, be received. Of the ancient forgery we know 
but little r what is now mod need, could not, in my opinion, have 
imposed upon any one. It is nothing else than the Gospel history, 
woven into verse ; peihape was at first rather a fiction than a ftr- 
gery ; an exercise or ingenuity, more than an attempt to deceive. 



CHAP X. 
Reoofitidation. 

The reader will now be pleased to recollect, that the two poinli 
which form the subject of our present discussion, are, first, that tike 
Founder of Christianity, his associates, and immediate followen. 
passed their lives in labors, dangers, and sufllerings ; seocmdl^, that 
they did so, in attestation of the miraculous histc^ recorded m our 
Scriptures, and solely in consequence of their belief of- die truth of 
that history. 

The argument, by which these two propontions have been main- 
tained by us, stands thus : 

No historical fiict, I apprehend, is more certain, dian that die 
original propagators of Christianity voluntarily subjected themselves 
to lives of fatigue, danger, and simering, in tne prosecution of their 
undertaking. The nature of the undertaking ; the character of the 
person employed in it ; the opposition of their tenets to the fixed 
opinions and expectations of uie country in which diey fint ad- 
vanced them ; their undissembled condemnation of the religion of 
all other countries ; their total want of power, authority, or force ; 
render it in the highest degree probable that diis must have been 
the case. The probability is increased, by what we know of die 
fote of the Founder of the institution, who was put to deadi for his 
attempt; and by what we also know of the cruel treatment of the 
converts to the institution, within thirty years after its commence- 
ment; both which points are attested by heathen writers, and, being 
once admitted, leave it very incredible that the primitive emissariea 
of the religion, who exercised their ministry, first, amongst die 
people who had destroyed their Master, and, afterward, amon^ 
those who persecuted their converts, should themselves escape with 
impunity, or pursue their purpose in ease and safety. This proba- 
bility, thus sustained by forei^ testimony, is advanced, I thmk, lo 
historical certainty, by the evidence of our own bo^ ; \iy the ac 
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counts of a writer who was the oompanioa of the person^ whoM 
sufferings he relates ; by the letters of lue persons themselves ; by 
predictions of petsecutions ascribed to the Founder of the religion, 
which predictions would not have been inserted in this historyt 
much leas have been studiously dwelt upon, if they had not ao- 
OMtled with the event, and which, even if falsely ascribed to him, 
oould only have been so ascribed, because the event suggested 
them ; lastly, by incessant exhortations to fortitude and patience, 
and by an earnestness, repetition, and ursency, upon the subject, 
which were uuUkely to have appeared, if there had not been, at the 
time, some extraordmary call for the exercise of these virtues. 

It is made out also, I think, with sufficient evidence, that both the 
teachers and converi^f the reUgion, ui consequence of their new 
profession, took up a new course of life and behavior. 
' The next sreat question is, what they did this for. That it was 
for a miraculous story of some kind or other, is to my apprehension 
extremely manifest; because, as to the fundamental article, the de- 
flignation of the person, viz. that this particular person, Jesus of 
Nazareth, ought to be received as the Meniah, or as a messenger 
from God, they neither had, nor could have, any thing but mirades 
to stand upon. That the exertions and sufferings of the apostles 
were for the story which we have now, is proved by the considera- 
tion tnat this story is transmitted to us l^ two of their own number, 
and by two others personally connected with them ; that the par^ 
ticularity of the narrative proves, that the writers claimed to possess 
circumstantial information, that from their situation they had full 
oi^mrtunity of acquiring such information ; that they certainly, at 
least, knew what their colleagues, their compamons, their masters, 
taught; that each o^ these books contains enough to {Hove the truth 
of uie religion ; that, if any one of them therefore be genuine, it 
is sufficient; that the genuineness, however, of all of them is made 
out, as well by the general arguments which evince the eenuine- 
ness of the most undisputed remains of antiquity, as also by pecu- 
liar and specific proo&, viz, by citations from them in vm tings be- 
longing to a period immediately contiguous to that in which they 
were published ; by the distinguished regard paid by early Chris- 
tians to the authority of these books (which regard was manifested 
by their collecting ol them into a volume, appropriating to that volume 
titles of peculiar respect, translating them into various languages, 
digesting them into baraionies, writing commentaries upon them, 
and, still more conspicuously, by the reading of them in their public 
assemblies in all parts of the world) ; by a universal agreement 
with respect to these books, whilst doubts were entertained concern- 
ing some others ; by contending sects appealing to them ; by the 
early adversaries of'^the religion not disputing their genuineness, 
but, on the contrary, treating them as the depositaries of the history 
upon which the reli^on was founded ; by many formal catalogues 
ot these, as of certam and authoritative writings, published in dif^ 
ferent and distant parts of the Christian world ; lastly, by the ab- 
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tence or delect of the above-ated topics of evidence, when applied 
to any other histories of the same sabject. 

These are strong arguments to prove, that the books actually pro- 
ceeded from the authors whose names they bear (and have always 
bomot for there is not a particle of evidence to show that they ever 
went under any other) ; but the strict genuineness of the books is 
perhaps more tnan is necessary to the suppcHt of our propositicHi. 
For even snjmosing that, by reason of the silence of antiquity, or the 
loss of recoras, we kmiw not who were the vnriters of the iour Go8> 
pels, yet the fitct, that they were received as authentic accounts of 
the transaction upon which the religion rested, and were received 
as such by Christians, at or near the age of the apostles, by those 
whom the apostles had taught, and by societies which apostles had 
founded ; this fact, I say, connected with the consideration, that 
they are corroborative of each other's testimony, and that they are 
fartner corroborated by another contemporary history, taking up the 
story where they had left it, and, in a narrative built upon that 
story, accounting for the rise and production of chauges in the 
world, the effects of which subsist at this day; connected, moreover, 
with the confirmation which they receive from letters written hy 
the apostles themselves, which both assume the same general story, 
and, as often as occasions lead them to do so, allude to particular 
parts of it; and connected also with the reflection, that if the apos- 
tles delivered any different story, it is lost (the present and no other 
being referred to by a series of^ Christian writers, down from their 
a^e to our own ; being likewise recognized in a varietv of institu- 
tions, which prevailed early and universally, am<nig8t tne disci [des 
of the religion) ; and that so great a change, as the oblivion of one 
stoiy and the substitution of another, under such circumstances, 
could not have taken place; this evidence would be deemed, I 
apprehend, sufficient to prove concerning these books, that, who- 
ever were the authors of them, they exhibit the story which the 
apostles told, and for which, consequendy, they acted, imd they suf> 
fored. 

If it be so, the religicm must be true. These men could not be 
deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, they might have avoided 
all these sufferings, and have lived quietly. Would men in snch 
circumstances pretend to have seen what they never saw ; assert 
iacts which they had no knowledge of; go about lying, to teach 
virtue ; and, though not only convinced of Christ's being an impos- 
tor, but baying seen the success of his imposture in his crucifixion, 
et persist in carrying it on ; and so persist, as to bring upon thenar 
elves, for nothing, and with a full knowledge of the consequence 
enmity and hatred, danger and death ? \ 
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PROPOSITION II 

Our first proposition was, * That there is eatitfaetory evidence that many, 
pretending to be original toitneeeee of the Ckriatian miracles, passed tkeir 
lives in labors, dangers, and sufferings y voluntarily undertaken and under- 
gone in attestation of the accounts which they delivered, and solely in eonse- 
guenee of their belief of the truth <f those accounts; and that they also su^ 
mitted,from the same motives, to new rules of conduct.^ Our second propo> 
sition, and wbicb now remains to be treated of, is, 

That there is not satisfaetory evidence, that persons pretending to be original 
witvesses tfany other similar miracles, have acted in the same manner, m 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, arid solely in consequence 
of their belttf <^f the truth qf those accounts.* 

CHAP. I. 

I ENTER upon this part of my argument, by declaring how far my 
lielief in miraculous accounts goes. If the reformers in the time of 
Wicklifie, or of Luther ; or those of England, in the time of Henry 
the Eighth, or of queen Maiy ; or the founders of our religious sects 
since, such as were Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Wesley in our own times; 
had underaone the life of toil and exertion, of danger and sufier- 
ing8,..whicB we Iqno^ that many of them did undergo, /or a mirac- 
ulous story; that is to say, if they had founded their jmbUc ministry 
upon the allegation of miracles wrought within their own know- 
l^ge, and upon narratives which could not be resolved into delu- 
sion or mistake; and if it had appeared, that their conduct reaUy 
had its origin in these accounts, I should have beUeved them. Or, 
to borrow an instance which will be familiar to every one of my 
readers, if the late Mr. Howard had undertaken his labors and jour- 
neys in attestation, and in consequence of a clear and sensible mir-. 
acfe, I should have behoved him also. Or, to represent the same 
thing under a third supposition ; if Socrates h^d professed to per- 
form public miracles at Athens ; if the friends of Socrates, Pheedo, 
Cebes, Crito, and Simmias, together with Plato, and many of his 
followers, relying upon the attestations which these miracles afiforded 
to his pretensions, had, at the hazard of their lives, and the certain 
expense of their ease and tranquilUty, gone about Greece, after his 
death, to publish and propagate his doctrines: and if these things 
had come to our knowledge, in the same way as that in which the 
life of Socrates is now transmitted to us, through the hands of his 
companions and disciples, that is, by writings received without doubt 
as theirs, from the age in which they were published to the present, 
I should have believed this likewise. And my belief would, m each 
case, be much strengthened, if the subject of the mission were of 
importance to the conduct and happiness of human Ufe ; if it testi- 
fied any thing which it behoved mankind to know fiom such au- 
thority ; if the nature of what it delivered, required the sort of proof 
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which it alleged ; if the occasion was adequate to the interposidon, 
the end worthy of the means. In the last case, my faith wouM be 
much confirmed, if the efiects of the transaction remained ; more 
especially, if a change had been wrought, at the time, in the opinion 
anid conduct of such numbers, as to lay the foundation of an insti 
tation, and of a system of doctrines, which had since overspread the 

Seatest part of the civilized world. I should have believed, I say 
e testimony, in these cases ; yet none of them do more than ownc 
up to the apostolic history. 

If any one choose to call assent to its evidence credulity, it is at 
least incumbent upon him to produce examples in which tne same 
evidence hath turned out to be fallacious. And this contains the 
precise question which we are now to agitate. 

In stating the comparison between our evidence, and what our 
adveisaries may bring into competition with ours, we will divide 
the distinctions which we wish to propose into two kinds, — ^diose 
which relate to the proof, and those which relate to the miracles 
Under the fonner head we may lay out of the case, 

J. Such accounts of supernatural events as are found only in his- 
tories by some ages posterior to the transactbn, and of which it is 
evident that the historian could know little more than his reader. 
Ours is contemporary hkitory. This difierence alone removes oat 
of our way, the miraculous history of Pythagoras, who lived five 
hundred years before the Christian era, written by Porphyry and 
Jamblicus, who lived three hundred years after that era ; the prodi- 

S'es of Livy's history; the fables of the heroic ages; the whole of 
e Greek and Roman, as well as of the Gothic mythology; a great 
part of the legendary history of Popish saints, the very best attested 
of which is extracted from the certificates that are exhibited during 
the process of their canonization, a ceremony which seldom takes 
place till a century afler their deaths. It applies also with consid- 
erable force to the miracles of Apollonius T3raneus, which are con- 
tained in a solitary history of his life, published by Philostratus, 
above a hundred years lufter his death ; and in wnich, whether 
Philostratus had any prior account to guide him, depends upon his 
single unsupported assertion. Also to some of the miracles of the 
Uiird century, especially to one extraordinary instance, the account 
of Gregory, bishop of Neocesarea, called Tnaumaturgus, delivered 
in the writings of^Gregoiy of Nyssen, who lived one nundred and 
thir^ years afler the subject of nis panegyric. 

Tne value of this circumstance is shown to have been accurately 
exemplified in the history of Ignatius Loyola, founder of the order 
of Jesuits.* Hk life, written by a companion of his, and by one of 
the order, vtras published about fifteen years after his death. In 
which life, the author, so far from ascribing any miracles to Igna- 
tius, industriously states the reason why he was not invested with 
any such power. The life was republished fifteen years afterward, 
with the addition of many circumstances which were the fruit, the 

* Douglas's Criterion of Miracles, p. 74. 
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SQthor Bays, of farther inquiry, and of diligent examination ; bat still 
with a total silence about miracles. When Ignatius had been dead 
nearly six^ years, the Jesuits, conceiving a wish to have the 
founder of their order placed in the Roman calendar, began, as it 
should seem, for the nnt time, to attribute to him a catuogue of 
mintcles, which could not then be distinctly disproved ; and which 
there was, in those who governed the church, a strong disposition 
to admit upon the slenderest proofs. 

II. We may lay out of the case, accounts published in one coun- 
try, of what passed in a distant country, without any proof that 
such accounts were known or received at home. In the case of 
Christianity, Judea, which was the scene of the transacti<m, was 
the centre of the mission. The story was published in the place 
in which it was acted. The church of Chnst was first planted at 
Jerusalem itself. With that church, others cwresponded. Fran 
thence the primitive teachers of the institution went forth ; thither 
they assembled. The church of Jerusalem, and the several chnrchea 
of Judea, subsisted from the beginning, and for many ages ;* re* 
oeived also the same books and the same accounts, as otner churches 
did. 

This distinction disposes, amongst others, of the above-mentioned 
miracles of ApoUonius lyaneus, most of which ara related to have 
been performed in India ; no evidence roraaining that either the 
miracles ascribed to him, or the history of those miracles, were ever 
heard of in India. Those of Francis Xavier, the Indian missionary, 
with many others of the Romish breviary, are liable to the same 
objection, viz, that the accounts of them were published at a vast 
distance from the supposed scene of the winkleTB.t 

III. We lay out of^tne case transient rumors. Upon the first pub- 
lication of an extraordinary account, or even of an article of ordi- 
nary intelligence, no one, who is not penonally acquainted with 
the transaction, can know whether it be true or false, because any 
man may publish any story. It is in tiie future confirmation, or con- 
tradiction, of the account ; in its permanency, or its disappearance ; 
its dying away into silence, or its increasing in notoriety ; its being 
fi^owed up m sabeequent accooiilB, and bein^ repeatea in difierent 
and independent accounts; that soUd truth is distinipnshed from 
fugitive lies. This distinction is altogether on the sAle of Chris- 
tianity. The stoiy did not drop. On the contraiy, it was succeeded 
by a train a£ action and events dependent upon it The accounts, 
which we have in our hands, were compoeea after the first rejnrts 
must have subsided. They were followed by a train of writings 
upon the subject The historical testimonies of the transaction 
were many and various, and connected with letten, discourses, 

* Tbe sacoession of many eminent bishops of Jerusalem in the first 
tbree centuries, is distinctly preserved ; as Alexander, a. n. SIS, who 
succeeded Narcissus, then 116 yean old. 

tOonglas^sOritp^M. 
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ooDtroTenes, apologiet, micceuiyely produced by the same tranaae* 
lion. 

IV. We may lay out of the case what I call naked history. It has 
been said, that if the prodigies of the Jewish hntory had been found 
only in fragments of Manetho, or Berosus, we should have paid no 
re^rd to them : and I am willing to admit this. If we knew no- 
thmg of the &ct, but from the fia^ent ; if we possessed no proof 
that thesd accounts had been credited and acted upon, from times, 
probably, as ancient as the accounts themselves; if we had no 
visible eflfocts connected with the history, no subsequent or collate- 
ral testimony to confirm it ; under these circumstances, I think that 
it would be undeserving of credit But this certainly is not our 
case. In appreciating the evidence of Chrislianity, the books are 
to be combined with the institution ; with the prevalency of the 
religion at this day ; with the time and place of its origin, which are 
acknowledged pomts ; with the circumstances of its rise and pro> 
gross, as cMlected from external history ; with the fact of our pres- 
ent books being received by the votaries of the institution from the 
beginning; with that of other books coming af^er these, filled vdth 
accounts of efifects and consequences resulting from the transaction, 
w referring to the transaction, or built upon it ; lastly, with the 
consideration of the number and variety or the books themselves, 
the different writers from which they proceed, the difierent Tiew^ 
with which they were written, so disagreeing as to repel the sua- 

g'cion of confederacy, so agreeing as to wow that they were 
unded in a common ori^nal, i. e. in a story substantially the saroe. 
Whether this [»oof be satis&ctory or not, it is properly a cumulation 
of evidence, by no means a naked or solitary record. 

y. A mark of historical truth, although oiuy in a certain way, and 
to a certain degree, it particularity, in names, dates, places, circum- 
stances, and in the order of events preceding or following the trans- 
action : of which kind, for instance, is the particularity^in the de- 
scription of Saint Paul's voyBse and shipwreck, in the H^th chapter 
of me Acts, which no man, I think, can read without being con- 
vinced that the writer was there ; and also in the account of the 
cure and examination of the blind man, in the ninth chapter of 
Saint John's Gospel, which bears every mark of personal knowledge 
on the part of the historian.* I do not deny tluit fiction has often 
the particulari^ of truth; but then it is oi studied and elaborate 
fiction, or of a fimnal attempt to deceive, that we observe this. 
Since, however, experience proves that jparticularity is not confined 
to truth, I have stated that it is a proof^ of truth only to a certain 
extent, t. e. it reduces the question to this, wheUier we can depend 
or not upon the probity of the relater ? which is a considerable ad- 
vance in our present argument ; for an express attempt to deceive, 
in which case alone particularity can appear without truth, is 
charged upcHi the evangelists by few. If the historian acknowledge 
— .. ■ f 

* Both these chapters ought to be read for the sake of this very obser- 
ratloB. 
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tiinuelf to have received his intelligehce from otheri, the pardcu- 
iarity of the narrative ahow9^ prima facie, the accuracy of his inqui- 
ries, and the fullness of his mformalion. This remark belongs In 
Saint Luke's history. Of the particularity which we allege, many 
examples may be found in all the Gospels. And it is very difficult 
to conceive, that such numerous particularities, as are almost every- 
where to be met with in the Scriptures, should be raised out of 
nothing, or be spun out of the imi^^ation without any fact to go 
upon.* 

It is to be remarked, however, that this particularity is only to be 
looked for in direct history. It is not natural in references or allu- 
sions, which yet, in other respects, often afibrd, as far as they go, the 
most unsuspicious evidence. 

VI. We lay out of the case such stories of supernatural events, as 
require, on the part of the hearer, nothing more than an otiose as- 
sent; stories upon which nothing depends, in which no interest is 
involved, nothing is to be done or changed in consequence of be- 
lieving them. Such stories are credited, if the careless assent that 
is given to them deserve that name, more by the indolence of the 
hearer, than by his judgment : or, thoufi[h not much credited, are 
passed from one to another without inquiry or resistance. To this 
case, and to this case alone, belongs what is called the love of the 
marvellous. I have never known it carry men farther. Men do not 
su^r persecution from the love of the marvellous. Of the indifferent 
nature we are speaking of, are most vulgar errors and popular su- 
perstitions : mos^ for instance, of the current reports of apparitions. 
Nothing depends upon their being true or false. But not, surely, of 
this kind were the alleged miracles of Christ and his apostles. 
They decided, if true, the most important question upon which the 
human mind can fix its anxiety. They claimed to regulate the 
opini(ms of mankind, upon subjects in which they are not only 
deeply concerned, but usually refractory and obstinate. Men could 
not be utterly careless in such a case as this. If a Jew took up the 
story, he found his darhng partiality to his own nation and law 
wounded ; if a Gentile, he found his idolatry and polytheism repro- 
bated and condemned. Whoever entertained the account, whemer 
Jew or Gentile, could not avoid the following reflection : — * If these 
things be true, I must give up the opinions and principles in which 
I have been brought up, the religion in which my fathers lived and 

* * There is always some truth where there are considerable particu- 
larities related ; and they always seem to bear some proportion to one 
another. Thus, there is a great want of the particulars of time, place, 
and persons, in Manetbo^s account of the Egyptian Dynasties, Ctesias's 
of the Assyrian Kings, and those which the technical chronologers have 
given of the ancient kingdoms of Greece : and agreeably thereto, the ac- 
counts have much fiction and falsehood, with some truth ; whereas Thu- 
cydides's History of the Peloponnesian War, and CaBsar's of the War in 
Gaul, in both which particulars of time, place, and persons, are men 
tioned, are universally esteemed true to a great degree of exactness.* 
Hartley, yo}. ii. p. 109. 

9i h 
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died.' It u not oonceivable that a roan ahoold do this uptm any idle 
report or fnvolous account, or, indeed, without being fully satisfied 
and convinced of the truth and creditnlity of the narrative to which 
he trusted. But it did not stop at opinions. They who believed 
Christianity, acted upon it Many made it the express business of 
their lives to publish the intelligence. It was required of those who 
adoiitted that intelligence, to change forthwith their omduct and 
their principles, to take up a different course of life, to part with 
their babits and gratifications, and begin a new set of rales, and 
system of behavior. The apostles, at least, were interested not to 
sacrifice their ease, their fortunes, and their Uves, for an idle tale ; 
multitudes besides them were induced, l^ the same tale, lo en- 
counter opposition, danger, and sufiferings. 

If it be said, that the mere promise of a future state would do all 
thUi; I answer, that the mere promise of a future state, without any 
evidence to give credit or assurance to it, would do nothing. A few 
wandering OBhermen talking of a resurrecticHi of the dewl, could 
produce no effect If it be forther said, that men easily believe 
what they anxiously desire ; I again answer that, in my opini<m, the 
very contrary of this is nearer to the truth. Anxie^ of desire, 
earnestness of expectation, the vastness of an event, rather causes 
men to disbelieve, to doubt, to dread a fallacy, to distrust, and to ex* 
amine. NWhen our Lord's resurrection was first reported to the 
apostles, they did not believe, we are told, for joy. This was natural, 
and is agreeable to experience. 

Vn. We have laid out of the case those accounts which require 
no more than a simple assent ; and we now also lay out of the case 
those which come merely in affirmance of opinions already formed. 
This last circumstance is of the utmost importance to notice well. It 
has long been observed, that Popish miracles happen in Poinsh 
countries ; that they make no converts : which proves that stories 
are accepted, when they fall in with principles already fixed, with 
the pubhc sentiments, or with the sentiments of s partv alreeuiy en- 
gaged on the side the miracle supports, which would not be at- 
tempted to be produced in the fiice of enemies, in opposition to 
reiffunf; tenets or fiivorite prejudices, or when, if they be believed, 
the belief must draw men away from dieir preoonceiveid and habitual 
opinions, from their modes of life and rules of action. In the former 
case, men may not only receive a miraculous account, but may both act 
and suflfer on the side and in the cause, which the miracle supports, 
yet not act or suffer for the miracle, but in pursuance of a prior per* 
suasion. The miracle, like any otlier argument which only coofirnw 
what was before believed, is admitted with little examination. In 
the moral, as in the natural world, it is change which requires a 
cause. Men are easily fortified in their old opinions, driven £rora 
^em with great difiiculty. Now how does this apply to the Chris- 
tian history? The miracles, theie recorded, were wrought in the 
midst of enemies, under a government, a priesthood, and a magis* 
tiacy, decidedly and vehemently adverse to them, and to the pre- 
Umiom which they supported. They were Fnumtaflt pur^dw w a 
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Popiah ooantry; tfaey were Fepish miracles in the midst of Pro- 
teetantB. They- produced a change ; they established a society upon 
the spot, adhenng to the belief of them ; thejr made converts ; and 
those who were converted gave up to the testimony their most fixed 
opinions and most fiivorite prejudices. They who acted and sufiered 
in the cause, acted and suffered for the miracles : for there was no 
anterior penuasion to induce them, no prior reverence, prejudice, or 
partiaUtv, to take hold of Jesus had not one follower when he set 
up his claim. His miracles gave birth to his sect No part of this 
description belongs to the oi^inary evidence of Heathen or PojMsh 
miracles. Even most of the miracles alleged to have been per- 
formed by Christians, in the second and tnird century of its ere, 
want this confirmation. It constitutes indeed a line of partition be- 
tween the origin and the progress of Christian! tjr. Frauds and falla- 
cies might mix themselves with the progress, which could not possi- 
bly take place in the commencement of the religion ; at least, ac- 
cording to any laws of human conduct that we are acquainted with. 
What should suggest to the first propagators of Christianity, espe- 
cially to fishermen, tax-gatherers, and husbandmen, such a thought 
as that of changing the religion of the world ; what could bear them 
through the difficulties in which the attempt engaged them ; what 
could procure any degree of success to the attempt; are questions 
which apply, witn great force, to the setting out of the institution ; 
with less, to every mture stage of it 

To hear some men talk, one would suppose the setting up of a re- 
ligion by miracles to be a thin^ of every aay's experience ; whereas 
the whole current of history is against it Hath any founder of a 
new sect amongst Christians {M^tended to miraculous {wwers, and 
succeeded by his pretensions ? * Were these powers claimed or ex- 
ercised by tne founders of the sects of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses ? Did Wickliffo in England pretend to it ? Did Hues or Je- 
rome in Bohemia? Did Luther in Germany, Zuinglius in Swit2er- 
land, Calvin in France, or any of the reformers, advance this plea?'* 
The French prophets, in the oeffinning of the present century ,t ven- 
tured to allege miraculous evidence, and immediately ruined their 
cause by their temerity. ' Concerning the religion of ancient Rome 
of Turkey, of Siam, of China, a single miracle cannot be named, 
that was ever offered as a test of any of those religions before their 
establishment'! 

We may add to what has been observed of the distinction which 
we are considering, that, where miracles are alleged merely in 
fiiHrmance of a prior opinion, they who believe the doctrine may 
sometimes propagate a belief of the miracles which they do not 
themselves entertain. This is the case of what are called pious 
frauds ; but it is a case, I apprehend, which takes place solely in 
support of a persuasion already established. At least it does not 

* Campbell on Miracles, p. 120. ed. 1766. t Tbe eighteenth. 

t Adams on Mir. p. 75. 
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hold of the apostolical history. If the apostles did not believe the 
miracles, they did not believe the religion ; and, without this belieC 
where was the pietyt what place was there K>r any thing which 
could bear the name or color of piely, in publishing and attesting 
miracles in its behalf? If it be said tnat any promote the -belief ol 
revelation, and of any accounts which favor that belief, because 
they think them, wheuier well or ill founded, of public and political 
utiuty^ I answer, that if a character exist, which can with less 
justice than another be ascribed to the founders of the Christian 
relig^ion ; it is that of politicians, or of men capable of entertaining 
political views. The truth is, that there is no assignable character 
which will account for the conduct of the apoedes, supposing their 
story to be &iae. If bad men, what could have induced them to 
take such pains to promote virtue? If good men, ihey would not 
have gone about the country with a stririg o(^^ in their mouths. 

In appreciating the credit of any miraculoiis story, these are 
distinctions which relate to the evidence, rthere are other distinc- 
tions, of great moment in the Question, which relate to the miracles 
themselves. Of which latter kind the following ought carefully to 
be retained. 

I. It is not necessary to admit as a miracle, what can be resolved 
into a falite perception. Of this nature was the demon of Socrates ; 
the visions of Saint Anthony and of many others ; the vision which 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury aescribes himself to have seen; Colonel 
Gardiner's vision, as related in his life, written by Dr. Doddridge. 
All these may be accounted for by a momentary msanity ; for the 
characteristic sjonptom of human madness is the rising up in the 
mind of images not distinguishable by the patient from impressions 
upon the senses.* The cases, however, in which the possibility of 
this delusion exists, are divided from the cases in which it does not 
exist, by many, and those not obscure marks. They are, for the most 
part, cases ot visions or voices. The object is haidlv ever touched. 
The vision submits not to be handled. One sense does not confirm 
another. They are likewise almost always cases of a solitary writ- 
ness. It is in the highest degree improbable, and I know not, indeed, 
whether it hath ever been me fact, that the same derangement of 
the mental organs should seize different persons at the same tinae , 
a derangement, I mean, so much the same, as to represent to their 
imagination the same objects. Lastly, tliese are always cases of 
momentary miracles; by which term I mean to denote miracles, of 
which the whole existence is of short duration, in contradistinction 
to miracles which are attended with permanent effects. The appear- 
ance of a spectre, the hearing of n supernatural sound, is a moment- 
ary miracle. The sensible proof is gone, when the apparition or 
sound is over. But if a person bom oiind be restored to sight, a 
notorious cripple to the use of his limbs, or a dead man to life, here 
is a permanent efiect produced by supernatural means. The change 
indeed was instantaneous, but the proof continues. The subject of 

* Batty on Lunacy. 
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the miracle remains. The man cared or restored is there : his for- 
mer condition was known, and his present condition may be ex- 
amined. This can by no possibility be resolved into false ptercep- 
tion ; and of this kind are by far the greater part of the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament When Lazarus was raised from 
the dead, he did not merely move, and speak, and die a^in ; or 
come out of the grave, and vanish away. He returned to his home 
and &mily, and there continued ; for we find him, some time after- 
ward, in the same town, sitting at table with Jesus and his sisters ; 
visited by great multitudes of the Jews, as a subject of curiosity; 
giving by his presence so much uneasiness to the Jewish rulers as 
to beget in them a design of destroying him."^ No delusion can 
account for this. The French prophets in England, some time since, 

§ave out that one of their teachers would come to life again ; but 
leir enthusiasm never made them believe that they actually saw 
him alive. The blind man, whose restoration to sight at Jerusalem 
is recorded in the ninth chapter of St John's Gospel, did not quit 
the place or conceal himself fVom inquiry. On the contrary, he was 
ibrthcoming, to answer the call, to satisfy the scrutiny, and to sus- 
tain the brow-beating of Christ's angry and powerful enemies 
Whe^ the cripple at the ^ate of the temple was suddenly cured by 
Petar,t he did not unmediately relapse into his former 'lameness, or 
disappear out of the city; but boldly and honestly produced him- 
self along with the apostles, when they were brought the next day 
before the Jewish council.^ Here, though the miracle was sudden, 
the proof was permanent The lameness had been notorious, the 
cure continuea. This, therefore, could not be the effect of any 
momentary deUrium, cjthcr in the subject or in the witnesses of the 
transactions. It is the same with the greatest number of the Scrip- 
ture miracles. There are other cases of a mixed nature, in whicn, 
although the principal miracle be momentary, some circumstance 
combined witn it is permanent Of tliis kina is the histoiy of St 
Paul's conversion.^ The sudden light and sound, the vision and 
the voice, upon the road to Damascus, were momentary : but Paul's 
blindness for three days in consequence of what had happened ; 
the communication made to Ananias in another place, and by a 
vision independent of the former; Ananias finding out Paul in con- 
nequence of intellieence so received, and finding him in the condi- 
tion described, and Paul's recovery of his sight upon Ananias's 
la]ring his hands upon him; are circumstances, which take the 
transaction, and the principal miracle as included in it entirely out 
of the case of momentary miracles, or of such as may be accounted 
for by folse perceptions. Exactly ^e same thing may be observed 
of Peter's vision preparatory to the call of Cornelius, and of its con- 
nexion with what was imparted in a distant place to Cornelius him- 
self and with the message dispatohed by Cornelius to Peter. The 
vision might be a dream ; the message could not Either commu- 

* John zii. 1, 3. 9, 10. f Acts ill. 2. i lb- iv. 14. §Ib.ix. 
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nicadon, taken separately, might be a delusion ; the concurrence 
of the two was impossiUe to Imppen. without a supernatorai cause 

Beside the risk of delusion which attaches upon momentary mir 
acles, there is also much more room for imposture. The account 
cannot be examined at the moment ; and» when that is also a mo 
ment of hurry and confusion, it may not be difficult for men oi 
mfluenoe tojain credit to any story which they may wish to hav» 
believed. 'Hiis is precisely the case of one of the oest attested oi 
the miracles of Ola Rome, the appearance of Castor and Pcrflux in 
the battle fought by Posthumius with the Latins at the lake Regil* 
lus. There is no doubt but that Posthumius, after the battle, sproMl 
the report of such an appearance. No person could den^ it wMkt 
it was said to last No person, perhaps, had any inclination to dis- 
pute it afterward ; or, if Uiey haa, could say with poeitivenees, what 
was or what was not seen, by some or other of the army, in the 
dismay and amidst the tumult of a battle. 

In assigning false perceptions as the origin to which some mirac- 
ulous accounts may be referred, I have not mentioned claims to 
inspiration, illuminations, secret notices or directions, internal sensa- 
tions, or consciousness of being acted upon by spiritual influences, 
good or bads because these, appealing to no external proof) however 
convincing they may be to the persons themselves, form no part of 
what can be accounted miraculous evidence. Their own credi- 
biUty stands upon their alliance with other miracles. The discus- 
sion, therefore, of all such pretensions may be omitted. 

II. It is not necessary to orin^ into the comparison what may be 
called tentative miracles ; that is, where, out of a great number of 
trials, some succeeded ; and in the accounts of which, although the 
narrative of the successful cases be alone preserved, and that of 
the unsuccessful cases sunk, yet enough is stated to show that the 
cases produced are only a few out of many in which the same 
means have been employed. This observation beus, with consider- 
able force, upon the ancient oracles and auguries, in which a single 
coincidence of the event with the prediction is talked of and mag- 
nified, whilst failures are forgotten, or suppressed, or accounted for. 
It is also applicable to the cures wrought by relics, and at the tombs 
of saints. The boasted efficacy of the king s touch, upon which Mr 
Hume lays some stress, falls under the same description. Nothing 
is alleged concerning it, which is not alleged of various nostrums, 
namely, out of many thousands who have used them, certified 
proofs of a few who have recovered after them. No solution of 
this sort is applicable to the miracles of the Gospel. There is no- 
thing in the narrative, which can induce, or even allow, us to believe, 
that Christ attempted cures in many instances, and succeeded in a 
few ; or that he ever made the attempt in vain. He did not profess 
to heal everywhere all that were sick ; on the contrary, he told the 
Jews, evidently meaning to represent his ov/n case, that, * although 
many widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, when the heaven 
was shut up three years and six months, when great famine was 
throughout all the land, yet unto none of them was Elias sent save 
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unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow :' 
ami that * many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the 
prophet, and none of them was cleansed save Naaman the Syrian.'* 
By which examples he gave them to understand, that it was not the 
nature of a divme interposition, or necessary to its purpose, to be 
general ; still le«s to answer every challenge that might be made, 
which would teach men to put their faith upon these experiments. 
Christ never pronounced tne word, but tne effect fbllowed.t It 
was not a thousand sick that received his benediction, and a few 
that were benefited; a single paralytic is let down in his bed at 
Jesus's feet, in the midst of a surrounding multitude ; Jesus bid him 
walk, and he did sat A man with a withered hand is in the syna* 
gogue ; Jesus bid him stretch forth his hand, in the presence of^the 
assembly, and it was restored ' whole like the other.'$ There was 
nothing tentative in these cures ; nothing that can be explained by 
the power of accident 

We may observe also, that many of the cures which Christ 
^wrought, such as that of a person bund from his birth, also many 
miracles beside, as raising tne dead, walking upon the sea, feeding 
a great multitude with a few loaves and fishes, are of a nature 
which does not in anywise admit of the supposition of *a fortunate 
experiment. 

III. We may dismiss £rom the question all accounts in which, al- 
lowing the phenomenon to be real, the fact to be true, It still re- 
mains doubtful whether a miracle were wrought This is the case 
with the ancient history of what is called the thundering legion, of 
the extraordinary circumstances which obstructed the reouilding of 
,the temple at Jerusalem by Julian, the circling of the flames and 
fragrant smell at the martyrdom of Folycarp, the sudden shower 
that extinguished the fire mto whicn the Scriptures were thrown 
in the Diocletian persecution ; Constantme's dream ; his inscribing 
in consequence of^ it the cross upon his standard and the shields of 
his soldiers ; his victory, and tne escape of the standard-bearer ; 
peifaap also the imagined appearance of the cross in the heavens, 
though this last circumstance is very deficient in historical evidence. 
It is also the case with the modem annual exhibition of the liquet 
&ction of the blood of St Januarius at Naples. It is a doubt like- 
wise, which ought to be excluded by very special circumstances, 
from these narratives which relate to the supernatural cure of hypo- 

♦ Luke iv. 25. 

t One, and only one, instance may be prod need in which the diseipha 
of Christ do seem to have attempted a cure, and not to have been able to 
perform it. The story is very ingenuously related by three of the evan- 
gelists-U The patient was afterward healed by Christ himself; and 
the whole transaction seems to have been intended, as it was well 
suited, to display the superiority of Christ above all who performed mira- 
cles in his name, a distinction which, during his presence in the world, 
it might be necessary to inculcate by some such proof as this. 

X Mark ii. 3. § Matt zii. 10. 

B Matt. xvii. 14. Mark u. 14. Luke iz. 38. 
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chondriaral and nervous complaints, and of all diseases whieh are 
much affected by the imaginatiop. The miracles of the second and 
third century are, usually, healing the sick, and casting out evil 
spirits, miracles in which there is room for some error aiid decep- 
tion. We hear nothing of causing the blind to see, the lame to 
walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed.* There are also 
instances in Christian writers, of reputed miracles, which were 
natural operations, though not known to be such at the time ; as 
that of articulate speech after the loss of a great part of the tongue. 

IV. To the same head of objection neanjr, may also be referred 
accounts, in which the variation of a small circiunstance may have 
transformed some extraordinary appearance, or some critical coin- 
cidence of events, into a miracle; stories, in a word, which may be 
resolved into exaggeration. The miracles of the Gospel can by no 
possibilir^ bo explained away in this manner. Total fiction will 
account for any thing ; but no stretch of exaggeration that has any 
. parallel in other histories, no force of fimcy upon real circumstances, 
could produce the narratives which we now have. The feedinc 
of the five thousand with a few loaves and fishes surpasses aU 
bounds of exaggeration. The raising of Lazarus, of the widow's 
son at Nain, as well as many of the cures which Christ wrought, 
come not within the compass of misrepresentation. I mean, that it 
js impossible to assign any position of circumstances however pecu- 
liar, any accidental effects however extraordinary, any natural sin- 
gularity, which could supply an origin or foundation to these ac- 
counts. 

Having thus enumerated several exceptions, which may justly 
be taken to relations of miracles, it is necessary when we read the 
Scriptures, to bear in our minds this general remark ; that, although 
there be miracles recorded in the New Testanaent, which fall 
withm some or other of the exceptions here assigned, yet that they 
are united with others, to which none of the same exceptions ex- 
tend, and that their credibili^ stands upon this union. Thus the 
visions and revelations which Saint Paul asserts to have been im- 
parted to him, may not, in their separate evidence, be distingumha- 
ole from the visions and revelations which many others have 
alleged. But here is the difference. Saint Paul's pretensions were 
attested by external miracles wrought by himself, «id by miracles 
wrought in the cause to which these visions relate ; or, to speai> 
more properly, the same historical authority which informs us of 
one, informs us of the other. This is not ordinarily true of the 
visions of enthusiasts, or even of the accounts in which they are 
contained. Again, some of Christ's own miracles were momentary ; 
as the transfiguration, the appearance and voice from Heaven at tun 
baptism, a voice from the clouds on one occasion afterward, (John 
xii. 28.) and some others. It is not denied, that the distinction 
which we have proposed concerning miracles of this species, applies. 



* Jortin's Remarks, vol. ii. p. 51. 
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in diimnution of the ibrce of the evidence, as much to these in- 
stances as to others. But this is the case, not with all the miracles 
ascribed to Christ, nor with the greatest part, nor with many. 
Whatever force therefore there may be in the objection, we have 
numerous miracles which are free from it; and even these to 
which it is applicable, are little afiected by it in their credit, because 
there are few who, admitting the rest, will reject them. If there 
be miracles of the ^ew Testament, which come within any of the 
other heads into wiiich we have distributed the objections, the same 
remark must be repeated. And this Is one way, in which the un- 
exampled number and variety of the miracles ascribed to Chris 
strenj^thens the credibility of Christianity. For it precludes any 
solution, or conjecture about a solution, wnich imagination, or even 
which experience, might suggest concerning some particular mira- 
cles, if considered independently of others. The miracles of Christ 
were of various kinds,* and performed in great varieties of situation, 
form, and manner; at Jerusalem, the metropolis of the Jewish na- 
tion and reUgion ; in different parts of Judea and Galilee ; in cities 
and villages ; in synagogues, in private houses ; in the street, in 
highways ; with preparation, as in the case of Lazarus ; by accident, 
as in the case of the widow's son of Nain; when attended by mul- 
titudes, and when alone with the patient ; in the midst of his disci- 
ples, and in the presence of his enemies ; with the common people 
around him, ana before Scribes and Pharisees, and rulers of the 
synagogues. 

I apprehend that, when we remove from the comparison, the cases 
which are fairly disposed of by the observations that have been 
stated, many cases will not remain. To those which do remain, we 
apply this mial distinction ; ' that there is not satisfactory evidence, 
that persons, pretending to be original witnesses of the miracles, 
passed their lives in labors, dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily 
undertaken and undergone in attestation of the accounts which 
they deUvered, and properly in consequence of their belief of the 
truth of those accounts.' 



CHAP. n. 

But they, with whom we argue, have undoubtedly a rieht to 
select their own examples. The instances witli which Mr. Hume 
has chosen to confront the miracles of the New Testament, and 

* ■ 

* Not only healing every species of disease, but turning water into 
wine ^ohn ii.) ; feedins multitudes with a few loaves and fishes (Matt. 
xiv. 15; Mark vi. 35; Luke ix. 12; John vi. 5.); walking on the sea 
(Matt. xiv. 35.); calming a storm (Matt. viii. 35; Luke viii. 34.); a ce- 
lestial voice at bis baptism, and miraculous appearance (Matt. iii. 16; 
afterward John xii. S8.) ; his transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1—8; Mark ix. 
S; Luke ix. 38; 3 Peter i. 16, 17.); raising the dead in three distinct 
instances (Matt. ix. 18; Mark v. S3; Luke viii. 41' Luke vii. 14; 
John xi.) 
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which, tfaereibra, we an entided to regard as die ftrangeft which 
the history of the world could mipply to the inquiries of a veiy acute 
and learned advemry* are the three fi>Ilowing: 

I. The cure of a bund and of a lame man of Alexandria, by the 
emperor Veepenan, as related by Tacitus ; 

II. Tlie restoration of the hmb of an attendant in a Spanish 
church, as told by cardinal de Retz ; and, 

lU. The cures said to be perfonned at die tomb of the abbi Ferisi, 
in the early part of the present century. 

I. The narratiTe of Tacitus is delivered in these terms : * One of 
the common people of Alexandria, known to be diseased in his 
eyes, by the aamonition of the god Serapis, whom that superstitioua 
nation worship above all other gods, prostrated himself belbre the 
emperor, eamesdy imploring from him a remedy for his blindnesb, 
ana entreating that he womd deign to anoint with his spitde hi«> 
dieeks and the balls of his eyes. Another, diseased in his hand, 
requested, by the admonition of the same ^od, that he might be 
touched by the foot of the emperor. Vespasian at first derided and 
despised their application ; afterward, when they continued to urge 
theur petitions, he sometimes appeared to dread the imputation of 
vani^ ; at other times, by the earnest supplication of the patients, 
and me perauasion of his flatterers, to be mduced to hope for suc- 
cess. At lenffth he conmianded an inquiiv to be made 1^ the phy- 
sicians, whether such a blindness and debility were vmciUe by 
human aid. The report of the physicians contamed various points ; 
that in the one the power of vision was not destroyed, but would 
return if the obstacles were removed ; that in the other, die dis- 
eased joints might be restored, if a healing power were apptied ; 
that it was, perbaps, agreeable to the gods to do this ; that the em- 
peror was elected by divine assistance; lasdy, that the credit of the 
success would be the emperor's, the ridicule of the disappointment 
would &11 upon the patients. Vespasian, believing that every thing 
was in the pDwer of his fortune, and that nothing was any longer 
incredible, whilst the multitude, which stood by, eagerly expected 
the event, with a countenance expressive of joy, executed wnat he 
was desired to do. Immediately the hand was restored to its use, 
and light returned to the blind man. They who were present relate 
both these cures, even at this time,'when there is nothing to )k) 
gained by lying.** 

Now, tnou|^h Tacitus wrote diis account twenty-seven years after 
the miracle is said to have been performed, and wrote at Rome of 
what passed at Alexandria, and wrote also from report: and although 
it does not appear that he had examined the story, or that he believed 
it (but rather the contrary), yet I think his testimony sufficient to 
prove that such a transaction took place : by which I mean, that the 
two men in question did apply to Vespasian; that Vespasian did 
touch the diseased in the manner related ; and that a cure was re- 

* Tacit. Hist. lib. iv. 
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{xirted to have followed the operatioD. fiat the affitir labors under 
a strong and just suspicion, that the whole of it was a concerted 
imposture brought about bycoUusion between the patients, the phy- 
sician, and the emperor. This solution is probable, because there 
was eveiy thing to suggest, and every thmg to filcilitate such a 
scheme. The miracle was cedculated to confer honor upon the 
emperor, and upon the god Serapis. It was achieved in the midst 
of the emperor s flatt^^rs and followers ; in a city, and amount a 
populace, beforehand devoted to his interest, and to the worship of 
the god{ where it would have been treason and blasphemy togetner, 
to lave contradicted the fome of the cure, or even to nave ques- 
tioned it And what is ver^ observable in the account is, that the 
report of the physicians is just such a report as would have been 
made of a case, in which no external marks of the disease existed, 
and which, comequently, was capable of being easily counterfeited, 
viz, that in the first of the patients the organs of vision were not 
destroyed, that the weakness of Ihe second was in his joints. The 
strongest circumstance in Tadtus's narration is, that the fhrst patient 
was ' notu8 tabe oculorum/ remarked or notorious for the disease in 
his eyes. But this was a circumstance which might have found its 
way mto the story in its progress from a distant country, and durinff 
an mterval of thirty years ; or it might be true that the malady of 
the eyes was notorious, yet that the nature and degree of the dis- 
ease nad never been ascertained ; a case by no means uncommon. 
The emperor's reserve was easily afifected ; or it is possiUe he might 
not be m the secret There does not seem to be much wei|^ht in 
the observation of Tacitus, that they who were present, continued 
even then to relate the story when there was nothing to be gained 
by the lie. It only proves that those who had told the story for many 
years persisted in it The state of mind of the witnesses and spec- 
tators at ihe timet is the point to be attended to. Still less is there 
of pertinency in Mr. Hume's eul<^um on the cautious and pene- 
trating eenius of the historian; for it does not appear that the nisto- 
rian l^ueved it The terms in which he speaks of SerafNS, the deity 
to whose interposition the miracle was attributed, scarcely suffer us 
to suppose that Tacitus thought the miracle to be real : * by the 
admonition of the god Serapis, whom that superstitious nation 
(dedita superstitionibus gens) worship above aU other gods.' To 
have brought this supposed miracle within the limits of comparison 
with the miracles of Christ, it ought to have appeared, that a petson 
of a low and private station, in the midst of enemies, with the whxAe 
)x>wer of the country opposing him, with every one around him 
ptrejttdiced or interested affainst his claims and character, pretended 
to perform these cures, and required the spectators, upon the strength 
of what they saw, to give up their firmest hopes and opinions, and 
follow hitn through a life or trial and danger ; that many were so 
moved, as to obey his call, at the expense both of every notion in 
which they had been brought up, and of their ease, safety, and 
reputation; and that by these beginning a change was produced 
in the world, the efiects of which remam to this day: a case^ bolli 
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in iti circniMtMicet and oonseqnenceB, very unlike any thing we 
find in Tadtua'B relation. 

n. The story taken from the Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, which 
is the second example alleged by Mr. Hume, is this : ' In the church 
of SaragotiBa in Spam, the canons showed me a man whose business 
it was to light the lamps; telling me, that be had been several years 
at the gate with one leg only. I saw him with two.* 

It is stated by Afr. Hume, that the cardinal, who relates this story, 
did not believe it : and it nowhere appears, that he either examined 
the limb, or asked the patient, or inaeed any one, a single question 
about the matter. An artificial ler, wrought with art, would be 
sufficient, in a place where no such contrivance had ever befiue 
been he«rd of, to give origin and currcfncy to the report The eccle- 
nastics of the place would, it is probable, favor the story, inasmuch 
as it advanced the honor of their image and church. And if Oiey 
patnmused it, no o^er perMHi at Saragossa, in the middle of the last 
century, would care to dispute it The story likewise coincided, not 
less with the wishes and preconceptions of the people, than with 
the interests of their ecclesiastical nilers .- so that there was jH^ju- 
dice backed by authority, and both operating upon extreme igno- 
rance, to account for the success of the imposture. If, as I Iwve 
suggested, the contrivance of an artificial hmb was then new, it 
would not occur to the cardinal himself to suspect it ; especially 
mxler the carelessness of mind with which he heard the tale, and 
the little inclination he felt to scrutinize or expose its fallacy. 

in. The miracles related to have been wrouffht at the tomb of 
the abb6 Paris, admit in general of this solution. The patients who 
frequented the tomb were so affected by their devotion, their ex- 
pectation, the place, the solemnity, and, above all, by the sympathy 
of the surrounding multitude, that many of them were thrown into 
violent convulsions, which convulsions, in certain instances, pro- 
duced a removal of disorders dependin|f upon obstructions. We 
shidl, at this day, have the less difficulty m admitting the above ac- 
count, because it is the very same thing as hath latelv been expe- 
rienced m the operations or animal ma^etism ; and the report of 
the French physicians upon that inystenous remedy is very applica- 
ble to the present consiaeration, viz. that the pretenders to the art, 
by working upon the ima^nations of their patients, were frequency 
ame to produce convulnons; that convulsions so produced, are 
amongst the most powerful, but, at the same time, most uncertain 
and unmanageable applications to the human frame which can be 
einployed. 

uircumstances, which indicate this explication in the case of the 
Parisian miracles, are the following : 

1. They were tentative. Out of many thousand sick, infiim, and 
diseased persons, who resorted to the tomb, the professed history of 
the miracles contidns only nine cures. 

•Liv.iv.A.p. 1654. 
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2. The cmrvulBioiM at the tomb are admitted. 

3. The diseases were, for the roost part, of that sort which de- 
pends upon inaction and obstruction, as dropsies, palsies, and some 
tumors. 

4. The cures were gradual ; some patients attending many days, 
some several weeks, ai>d some several months. 

5. The cures were many of them incomplete. 

6. Others were temporary.* 

So that all the wonder we are called upon to account for, is, tlmt^ 
out of an almost innumerable multitude which resorted to the tomb 
for the cure of their comjdaints, and many of whom were there 
a^tated by strong convulsions, a very small proportion eiperienced 
a DMieficial change in their coostituuon, especially in the action of 
the nerves and glands. 

Some of the cases alleged, do not recjuire that we should have 
recourse to this solution. The first case m the catalogue is scarcely 
distinguishable from the progress of a natural recovery. It was that 
of a young man, who laoored under an inflammation of one eye, 
and lubd lost the sight of the other. The inflamed eye was relieved, 
but the blindness of the other remained. The inflammation had 
before been abated by medicine ; and the young man, at the time 
of his attendance at the tomb, was using a lotion of laudanum. 
And, what is a still more material pert of the case, the inflammation 
afler some interval returned.* AnoUier case was that of a young 
man who had lost his sight by the puncture of an awl, and the dis- 
charge of the aqueous humor through the wound. The sight, which 
had been gradually returning, was much impVoved during his visit 
U> the tomb, that is, probably, in the same degree in which the dis- 
charged humor was replaced by firesh secretions. And it is observ- 
able, that these two are the only cases which, from their nature, 
should seem unUkely to be effected by convulsions. 

In one material respect I allow that the Parisian miracles were 
diflferent from those related by Toicitus, and from the Spanish mira- 
cle of the cardinal de Retz. They had not, like them, all the power 
and all the prejudice of the countrjr on their side to begin with. 
They were alleged by one party against another, by the JansenistH 
against the Jesmts. These were of course opposed and examine<I 
by their adversaries. The consequence of wnich examination was, 
that many fidsehoods were detected, that with something really 
extraordinary much fraud appeared to be mixed. And if some of 
the cases upon which designed misrepresentation could not be 
charged, were not at the time satis&ctorily accounted for, it WBi< 
because the efficacy of strong spasmodic affections was not then 
sufficientlv known. Finally, Uie cause of Jansenism did not rise by 
the miracles, but sunk, aldiough the miracles had the anterior per- 
suasion of all the numerous adherents of that cause to set out with. 

* The reader will find these particulars verified in the detail, by the 
accurate inquiries of tlie present bishop of Saruni, in his Criterion of 
Miracles, p. 139, ftc 

M 
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These, let tu remember, are the strongest examptes, which the 
nistonr of ages supplies. In none of them was the miracle tmejiovo- 
ad ; Dy none of tiiem, were established prejudices and persuasicNOs 
overthrown ; of ncme of them, did the credit make its way, in oppo- 
sition to authority and power; by none of them, were many induced 
to commit themselves, and that in contradiction to prior opinions, to 
a life of mortification, danger, and sufferings; none were called 
upon to attest them, at the expense of their fortunes and safe^.* 

* It may be thought thst the hietorian of the Parisian miracles, M. 
Monteeron, forms an exception to this last assertion. He presented his 
book (with a suspicion, as it should seem, of the danger of what be was 
doing) to the king; and was shortly afterward committed to prison, flrani 
which he never came out. Had the miracles been unequivocal, and had 
M. Montgeron been originally convinced by them, I should have allowed 
this exception. It would have stood, I think, alone, in the argument of 
our adversaries. But, beside what has been observed of the dubious na- 
ture of the miracles, the account which M. Montgeron has himself left 
of hia conversion, shows both the state of his mind, and that kit pennm- 
non. was i»st built upon external miraclet.—' Scarcely had he entered the 
churchyard, when he was struck (he tells us) with awe and reverenoe, 
having never before heard prayers pronounced with so much ardor and 
transport as he observed amongst the supplicants at the tomb. Upon 
this, throwing himself on liis knees, resting his elbows on the tomb-stone, 
and covering his face with his hands, he spake the following prayer : — 
O tkou by whose intercessien so many miracles are said to bepei^ormod, if it 
be true that a part tf thee surdveth the grave, and that tkou hast infiuemee 
with the Almighty, hone pity on the darkness qf my understandings and 
through his mercy obtain the removal ef it.* Having thus prayed, * many 
thoughts (as he ssith) began to open themselves to his mind ; and so pro- 
found was his attention, that be continued on his knees four hours, 
not in the least disturbed by the vast crowd of surrounding sunfiieants. 
During this time, all the arguments which he ever heard or read in fhvor 
of Christianity, occurred to him with so much force, and seemed sostrong 
and convincing, that he went home fully satisfied of the truth of religion 
in general, and of the holiness and power of that person, who (as be sup- 
powd) had engsged the Divine Goodness to enlighten bis understanding 
so suddeoly.* Douglas's Crit. of Mir. p. 214. 



PART 11. 

OF THE AUXILIARY EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY 



CHAP. I. 
PrcpAecy. 

IsAiAii lii. 13. liii. ' Behold, my Servant shall deal prudently ; he 
shall be exalted and extolled, and be very hiffh. As many as were 
astonished at thee (his visage was so marred more than any man, 
and his form more than the sons of men) ; so shall he sprinkle many 
nations ; the kines shall shut their mouths at him : for that which 
had npt been told them, shall they see ; and that which they had 
not heard, shall they consider. — ^Who hath believed our report 7 and 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed ? For he shall grow up 
before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground : he 
hath no form nor comehness ; and when we shall see him, there is 
no beauty that we diould desire him. He ^ despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and we hid, 
as it were, our fiices from him ; he was despised, and we esteemed 
him not Surely he hath borne our griefs, and-carried our sorrows : 
vet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God and afflicted. But 
lie ^as wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our ini- 
quities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray; we 
have turned every one to his own way ; and the Ix^rd hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his nfouth : he is brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not 
liis mouth. He was taken from prison and fix>m judgment; and who 
shall declare his generation ? for he was cut off out of the land of 
the living : for the transgression of my people, was he stricken. 
And he made his grave with the wicked, ana with the rich in his 
death ; because he had done no violence, neither was any deceit in 
his mouth. Y^ it pleased the Lord to bruise him ; he hath put him 
to grief When thou shalt make his soul an offering fur sin, tie shall 
9ce his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
.'ihall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and shall oe satisfied : by his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many; for he shall bear their iniquities. Therefore will I 
divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil 
\vith the strong; because he hath poured out his soul unto death : 
and he was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare the sin 
of many and made intercession for the transgressors.* 
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Tliese words aro oxtant in a book, purporting to contain the pre- 
dictions of a writer who lived seven centuries before the Christian 
era. 

That material \iaTt of every argument from prophecy, namely, that 
the words alleged were actually spoken or written before ihe fact 
to which they are applied took place, or could by any natural means 
be foreseen, is, in the present instance, incontestable. The record 
comes out of the custody of adversaries. The Jews, as an ancient 
father well observed, are our librarians. The passage is in their 
copies, as well as in ours. With many attempts to explain it away, 
none has ever been made by them to discredit its authentici^. 

And, what adds to the force of the quotation is, that it is take^ 
from a writing dedaredly pronhetic ; a writing, professing to describe 
such future transactions ana changes in the world, as were con- 
nected with the fate and interests of the Jewish nation. It is not 
a passage in an historical or devotional composition, which, because 
ft turns out to be applicable to some future events, or to some future 
situation of afikirs, is presumed to have been oracular. The words 
of Isaiah were delivered by him in a prophetic character, with the 
solemnity belonging to that character: and what he so delivered, 
was all along understood by the Jewish reader to refer to something 
that was to lake place after the time of the author. The public 
sentiments of the Jews concerning the design of Isaiah^s writings, 
are set forth in the book of Ecclesiasticus :'*' * He saw by an excel- 
lent spirit, what should come to pass at the last, and he comforted 
them that mourned in Sion. He showed what should come to pass 
for ever, and secret things or ever they came.' 

It is also an advantage which this prophecy possesses, that it is 
intermixed with no other subject. It is entire, separate, and unin- 
terruptedly directed to one scene of things. 

The application of the prophecy to the evangelic history is plain 
and appropriate. Here is no double sense ; no ligprative langus^e, 
but what is sufficiently intelligible to every reader of every country. 
The obscurities (by which I mean the expressions that require a 
knowledge of local diction, and of local allusion) are few, and not 
of great importance. Nor hove I found that varieties of reading, or 
a mflerent construing of the original, produce any material alteration 
in the sense of the prophecy. Compare the common translation 
with that of bishop Lowth, and the aiflerence is not considerable. 
So far as they do difier, bishop Lowth's corrections, 4vhich are the 
faithful result of an accurate examination, bring the description 
nsarer to the New Testament history than it was before. In the 
fourth verse of the fifly-third chapter, what our Bible renders 
'stricken,' he translates 'judicially stricken:' and in the eighth 
verse, the clause, 'he was taken from prison and from judgment/ 
the bishop gives, * by an oppressive judgment he was taken off' 
The next words to these, 'who shall declare his generation?' are 
much cleared up in their meaning by the bishop's version ; * bis 

*Chap. xiviii. ver 31. 
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manner of life who would declaro?' I e. who would stand forth 
ui his defence ? The former part of the ninth verse, ' and he made 
his grave with the wicked, and with Uie rich in his death,' which 
inverts the circumstances of Christ's passion, the bishop brings out in 
an order |>erfectly agreeable to the event ; * and his ^ve was ap- 
poinied with the wicked, but with the rich man was his tomb.' The 
words in the eleventh verse, ' by his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many,' are, in the bishop's version, ' by the knowledge 
of him shall my righteous servant justify many.' 

It is natural to mquire what turn the Jews themselves give to 
this prophecy.* There is sood proof that the ancient lubbins 
explained it of their expected Messiah ff but their modem exposi- 
tors concur, I think, in representing it as a description of the calami- 
tous state and intended restoration of the Jewisn people, who are 
here, as tliey say, exhibited under the character of a single person. 
I have not discovered that their exposition rests upon any critical 
aiguments, or upon these in any other than a very minute degree. 
The clause in the ninth verse, which we render * for the transgres- 
sion of my people was he stricken,' and in the margin, ' was the 
stroke upon nim,' the Jews read, ' for the transgression of my people 
was the stroke npcMi themJ And what they allege in support of the 
alteration amounts only to this, that the Hebrew pronoun is capable 
of a plural as well as of a singular signification ; that is to say, is 
capable of their construction as well as ours.t And this is all the 

* * Vaticinium hoc Esain est carnidcina Rabbinonim, de quo sliqiii 
Judei mihi confessi sunt, Rabbtnos bugs ex proptaeticis scriptiiris Aicild 
se extricare potuisse, modi Esitu taeutMtL* Hulse, Tbeoi. Jud. p. 318, 
quoted by Poole, in loc. 

t Halse, Theol. Jud. 430. 

X Bishop Lowth adopts in this place the reading of the Seventy, which 
gives smitten to daatk, * for the transgression of my people was he smitten 
to death.* The addition of the words * to death,* makes an end of the 
Jewish interpretation of the clause. And the authority upon which this 
reading (though not given by the present Hebrew text) is adopted, Dr. 
Kennicot has set forth by an argument not only so cogent, but so clear 
and popular, that I beg leave to transcribe the substance of it into this 
note :— ' Origen, after having quoted at large this prophecy concerning 
the Messiah, tells us, that, having once ma^e use of this 4)a88age, in a 
dispute against some that were accounted wise among the Jews, one of 
them replied that the words did not mean one man, but one people, the 
Jews, who were smitten of God, and dispersed among the Gentiles for 
their conversion ; that he then urged many parts of this prophecy, tc 
show the absurdity of this interpretation, and that he seemed to press 
them the hardest by this sentence, — '' for the transgression of my people 
was he smitten to death." Now, as Origen, the author of the Hexa- 
pla, must have understood Hebrew, we cannot suppose that he would 
have urged this last text as so decisive, if the Greek version had not 
agreed iSere with the Hebrew text ; nor that these wise Jews would have 
been at all distressed by this quotation, unless the Hebrew text had read 
aerceably to the words " to death,'* on which tlK argument principally 
depended; for. by quoting it immediately, they would have triumphed 
over him. and reprobated his Gre^k version. This, w benever thoy could 

25 M2 
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variation contended for ; the rest of the prophecy they reed as we 
do. ^ The probability, therefore, of their exposition, is a subject of 
which we are as capable of judging as themselves. This judgment 
is open indeed to the good sense of every attentive reader. The 
application which the Jews contend for, appears to me to labor 
under insuperable difiicuUies ; in particular, it may be demanded 
of them to explain, in wkon name or person, if the Jewish people 
be the sufiferer, does the prophet speak when he says, * He hadi 
borne our grieft, and. earned our sorrows, yet toe did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted ; but he was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for otir iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of OUT peace was upon him, and with his stripes voe are 
healed.' Again, the description in the seventh verse, ' ne was op- 
pressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth ; he is 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth,' quadrates with no 
part of the Jewish history with which we are acquainted. The 
mention of the * grave,' and the * tomb,' in the ninth verse, is not 
very applicable to the fortunes of a nation ; and still less so is the 
conclusion of the prophecy in the twelfth verse, which expressly 
represents the suflterings as vohmtarvt and the sufierer as intercedf- 
ing for the offonders ; * because he nath poured out his soul unto 
death, and he was numbered with the transgressors, and he bare 
the sin of many, and made intercession for the transgressors.' 

There are other prophecies of the Old Testament, interpreted by 
Christians to relate to the Gospel history, which are aeserving 
both of great regard, and of a veiy attentive consideration: but I 
content myself with stating the aoove, as well because I think it 
the clearest and the strongest of all, as because most of the rest, in 
order that their value might be represented with any tolerable de- 
gree of fidelity, require a discussion unsuitable to the limits and 
nature of this work. The reader will find them disposed in order, 
and distinctly explained, in bishop Chandler's treatise on the sub* 
ject : and he will bear in mind, what has been often, and, I think, 
duly, urged by the advocates of Christianity, that there is no other 
eminent person, to the history of whose life so many circunratances 
can be made to apply. They who object that much has been done 
by the power of chance, the ingenuity of accommodation, and the 
industry of research, ought to try whether the same, or any thing 

i\o it, was their constant practice in their disputes with the Christians. 
Origen himself, who laboriously compared the Hebrew text with the Sep 
tuagint, has recorded the necessity of arguing with the Jews, from such 
passages only as were in the Septuagint agreeable to the Hebrew. 
Wherefore, as Origen had carefully compared the Greek version of the 
Septuagint with the Hebrew text ; and as be puzzled and confounded 
the learned Jews, by urging upon them the reading " to death,'* in this 
place; it seems almost impossible cot to conclude, both from Origen's 
argument, and the silence of his Jewish adversaries, that the Hebrew 
text at that time actually bad the word agreeably to the version of thit 
Seventy * Lowtfa's Isaiah, p. 342. 
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like it, could be done, if Mahomet, or any other person, were pro- 
poeed as the subiect of Jewish prophecy. 

II. A second head of argument from prophecy, la (bunded upon 
oar Lord's predictions concerning the destruction of Jerusalem, re- 
corded by three out of the four evanffelists. 

Luke xxi. 5—25. * And as some spake of the templOf how it was 
adorned with goodly stones and giils, he said. As* for these things 
-which ye behold, the days will come, in which there shall not be 
left one stone upon another, that shall not be thrown down. And 
thev asked him, saying. Master, but when shall these things be ? 
ana what sign will there be when these things shall come to pass ? 
And he saidf. Take heed that ye be not deceived, for many shall 
oome in my name, saying, I am Christ ; and the time draweth near : 
go ye therefore not after them. But when ye diall hear of wars 
ana commotions, be not terrified : for these thmgs must first came to 
inss ; bat the end is not by-and-by. Then said he unto them, Na- 
lion shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; and 
great earthquakes shall be in divers places, and famines and pesti- 
fences ; and fearful sights, and great signs shall there be fiom heaven. 
But before all these, they shall lay their hands on you, and perse- 
cute you, delivering you up to the sjrnagogues, and into prisons, be* 
ing brought before kings and rulers for my name's sake. And it 
shall tuni to you for a testimony. Settle it therefore in your hearts* 
not to meditate before, what ye shall answer : for I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom, which all your ^adversaries shall not oe able to 

gainsay nor resist. And ye shall be betrayed both by parents, and 
rethren, and kinsfolk, and friends; and some of you shall they 
cause to be put to death. And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name's sake. But there shall not a hair of your head perish. In your 
patience possess ye your souls. And when ye shall see Jerusalem 
compassed with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is 
nigh. Then let them which are in Judea flee to the mountains ; and 
let them which are in the midst of it depart out : and let not them 
that are in die countries enter thereinto. For these be the days of 
vengeance, that all things which are written may be fulfilled. But 
woe unto them that are with child, and to them that give suck, in 
those days : for there shall be great distress in the land, and wrath 
upon this people. And they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led awfiy captive into all nations: andf Jerusalem shall be 
trodden dow^n of the Genliles, until the times of ihe Gentiles be 
fiilfilled.' 

In terms nearly similar, this discourse is related in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew, and the thirteenth of Mark. The pros* 
pect of the same evils drew JTrom our Saviour, on another occasion, 
the following affecting expressions of concern, which are preserved 
by Saint Luke (xix. 41 — 44.): * And when he was come near, he be* 
held the city, and wept over it, saying. If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace ! but now they are hia from thine eyes. For the days shall 
rome upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee. 
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and oompsM thee found, and keep thee in on eveiy nde, and ahall 
lay thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee ; and 
they shall not leave in thee (Hie stone upon another; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation.' — ^These passages are direct 
and explicit predictions. References to the same event, some i^ain, 
some parabolical, or otherwise figurative, are found in divers other 
discourses of our Lord.* 

The general agreement of the description with the event, viz 
with the ruin of the Jewish nation, and the capture of Jerusalem 
under Vespasian, thirty^eix years afler Christ's death, is most evi- 
dent ; and the accordancy in various articles of detail and circum- 
stances has been shown by many learned writers. It is also on ad- 
vantage to the inquiry, and to tne argument built upon it, that we 
have received a copious account of the transaction from Joeephus, 
a Jewish and contemporary historian. This part of the case is per- 
fectly free from doubt The oiUy question which, in my opinion, 
can be raised upon the subject, is whether the prophecy was reaUy 
deUvered before the event; I shall apply, therefore, my observations 
to thisDoint solely. 

1. The judgment of antiquity, though varying in the precise year 
of the publication of the three Gospel^ concurs in assigning them a 
date prior to the destruction of Jerusalem t 

% This judgment is confirmed by a strong probability arising 
from the course of human life. The destruction of Jerusalem tooK 
place in the seventieth year after the birth of Christ The three 
evangelists, one of whom was his immediate companicm. and the 
odier two associated with his companions, were, it is probable, not 
much younger than he was. They must, consequently, have been 
fu advanced in life when Jerusalem was taken ; and no reason has 
been given why they should defer writing their histories so lone. 

3. Uf the evangelists, at the time of writing the Gospeb, had 
known of the destruction of Jerusalem, by which catastrophe the 
prophecies were {diainly fulfilled, it is most probable, that, in record- 
mg the predictions, they would have dropped some word or other 
about the completion ; m like manner as Luke, afler relating the 
denuncialiop of a dearth l^ Agabus, adds, ' which came to pass in 
the days of Claudius Csesar:'$ whereas the prophecies are given 
distinctly in one chapter of each of the first three Gospels, and re- 
ferred to in several different passages of each, and, in none of all 
these places, does there appear the smallest intimation that tlte 
things spoken of had come to pass. I do admit, that it would have 
been the part of an impostor, who wished his readers to believe 
that his book was written before the event, when in truth it was 
written afler it, to have suppressed any such intimation carefiilly. 
But this was not the character of the authors of the Gospel. Cun- 



• Matt. zxi. 33-46. xzii 1—7. Mark zii. 1—19. Luke ziii. 1—9. xx 
9— SiO xxi. 5— 1!l. t Gardner, vol. ziii. 

1 Le Clerc. Diss. HI. de Q,uat. Evanc. num. vii. p. 541. 
i Acta zi. 88. 
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ning was no quality of theirs. Of all writers in the world, they 
thought the least of providing against objections. Moreover, there is 
no clause in any one of them, that makes a profession of their 
having written prior to the Jewish wars, which a fraudulent pur- 
pose would have led them to pretend. The}r have done neither 
one thin^ nor the other: thev have neither inserted any words 
which might signify to the reader that their accounts were written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, which a sophist would have 
done; nor have they dropped a hint of the completion of the prophe- 
cies recorded bv them, which an undesigning writer, writing after 
The event, coula hardly, on some or other of the many occasions 
That presented diemselves, have missed of doing. 

4. The admonitions* which Christ is represented to have given 
to his followers to save themselves by night, are not easily ac- 
counted for, on the supposition of the prophecy being fabricated 
after the event Either the Christians, when the siege approached, 
did make their escape from Jerusalem, or they did not : if they did, 
they must have had the prophecy amongst them : if they did not 
know of any such prediction at the time of the siege, if'^they did 
not take notice of any such warning, it was an improbable fiction, 
hi a writer pubh'shing his work near to that time (which, on any, 
even the lowest and most disadvantageous suppoeiiion, was the ease 
with the Gospels now in our hands), and aodressing his works to 
Tews and to Jewish converts (which Matthew certainly did), to state 
that the followers of Christ had received admonition, of which they 
made no use when the occasion arrived, and of which experience 
then recent proved, that those, who were most concerned to know 
and regard tnem, were ignorant or negligent. Even if the prophe- 
cies came to the hands of the evangehsts through no better vehicle 
than tradition, it must have been by a tradition which subsisted 
prior to the event And to suppose that without any authority 
whatever, without so much as even any tradition to guide them, 
they had forged these passages, is to impute to them a degree of 
fraud and imposture, from every appearance of which their compo- 
sitions are as far removed as possible. 

5. I think that if the prophecies had been composed aAer the 
event there would have been more specification. The names or 
descriptions of the enemy, the general, the emperor, would have 
been found in them. The designation of the time would have been 
more determinate. And I am fortified in this opinion by observing, 
that the counterfeited prophecies of the Sibylline oracles, of the 
twelve patriarchs, and I am inclined to believe, most others of the 

* * Wtien ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know 
that the desolation thereof is nigh; then let them which are in Judea flee 
to the mountains; then Jet them which are in the midst of it depart out, 
and let not them that are in the countries enter thereinto.' Luke xxi. 20,21. 

* When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then let them 
which be in Judea flee unto the mountains ; let him which is on the house- 
top not come down to take any thing out of his house ; neitlier let him 
which is in the field return back to take his clothes.' Matt. xiv. 18. 
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kind, an mere tnnecripta of the histoiy, moulded into a prophetic 
form. 

It ig objected, diat the prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem 
is mixed, or connected, wiUi expressions which relate to the final 
judgment of the world; and so connected, as to lead an ordinary 
reader to expect, that these two events would not be far distant 
from each other. To which t answer, that the objection does not 
concern our present argument If our Saviour actually foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem, it is sufficient ; even although we should 
allow, that the narration of the prophecy had combined what had 
been said by him on kindred suojects, without accurately preserv 
ing the order, or always noticing the transition of the discourse. 



CHAP. n. 
Tht MondUy ofiheChapd. 

In stating the morality of the Gospel as an argument of its truth, 
I am willing to admit two points ; first, that the teaching of morality 
was not the primary design of the mission ; secondly, that morality, 
neither in the Gospel, nor in any other book, can be a subject, prop- 
erly speaking, of discovery. 

If I were to describe in A very few words the scope of Christianity, 
as a revelation,* I should say, that it was to influence the conduct of 
human life, by establishing the proof of a future state of reward and 
punishment, — ' to bring life and immortality to light' The direct 
object therefore, of the design is, to supply motives, and not rules ; 
sanctions, and not precepts. And these were what mankind stood 
most in need ot The members of civilized society can, in all ordi- 
nary cases, judge tolerably w^ell how they ought to act : but with- 
out a future state, or, wmch is the same thing, without credited 
evidence of that state, they want a motive to their duty ; they want 
at least strength of motive, sufficient to bear up against the force of 
passion, and the temptation of present advantage. Their rules 
want authority. The most important service that can be rendered 

* Great and inestimably beneficial effiicts may accrue from the missioa 
of Christ, and especially ft'om hist death, which do not belong to Chris- 
tianity as a revetation ; that is, they might have existed, and they might 
have been accomplished, though we had never, in this life, been made 
acquainted with them. These effects may be very extensive : they may 
Ite interesting even to other orders of intelligent beings. I think it is a 
general opinion, and one to which I have long come, that the beneficial 
effects of Christ's death extend to the whole human species. It was the 
redemption of tke world. ' He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for 
ours only, but for the whole world ;' 1 John ii. 2. Probably the fUture 
happiness, perhaps the future existence of the species, and more gracious 
terms of acceptance extended UnM, might depend upon it, or be procured 
by it. Now these effects, whatever they be, do not belong to Chris- 
tianity as a reveUuioHi because they exist with respect to those to whom 
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to himum life, and that consequently, which, one might expect be- 
forehand, would be the great end and ojffilce of a revelation from 
God, is to convey to the world authorized assurances of the reality 
of a future existence. And although in doing this, or by the min- 
istry of the same person by whom this is done, moral precepts or 
examples, or illustrations of moral precepts, may be occasionally 
given, and be highly valuable, yet still they do not form the original 
pnrpose of the mission. 

Secondly ; mora.lity, neither in the Gospel, nor in any other book, 
can be a subject of discovery, properly so called. By which propo- 
sition, I mean that there cannot, in morality, be any thing similar to 
what are called discoveries in natural philosophy, m the arts of life, 
and in some sciences ; as the system of the universe, the circulation 
of the blood, the polarity of the magnet, the laws of gravitation, 
alphabetical writing, decimal arithmetic, and some other things of 
the same sort ; facts, or proofs, or contrivances, before totally un 
known and unthought ofT Whoever, therefore, expects, in reading 
the New Testament, to be struck with discoveries in morals in the 
manner in which his mind was afiected when he first came to the 
knowledge of the discoveries above-mentioned ; or rather in the 
manner in which the world was afiected by them, when they were 
fint published; expects what, as I apprenend, the nature of the 
subject renders it impossible that he should meet with. And the 
ibundation of my opinion is this, that the qualities of actions depend 
entirelv upon their efiects, which effects must all along have oeen 
the suDJect of human experience. 

When it is once settled, no matter upon what principle, that to do 
jgood is virtue, the rest is calculation. But since the calculation 
cannot be instituted concerning each particular action, we estab- 
lish intermediate rules ; by which proceeding, the business of mo- 
rality is much facilitated, tor then it is conceminff our rules alone 
that we need inquire, whetfier in their tendency they be beneficial ; 
concerning our actions, we have only to ask, whether they be agree- 
able to the rules. We refer actions to rules, and rules to public 
bappinesB. Now, in the formation of these rules, there is no place 
for discovery, properly so called, but there is ample room for the ex- 
ercise of wisdom, judgment, and prudence. 

As I wish to deliver argument rather than panegyric, I shaU treat 
of the morality of the Gospel, in subjection to these observations. 
And afier all, I think it such a morality, as, considering from whom 
it came, is most extraordinary ; and such as, without allowing some 
degree of reali^ to the character and pretensions of the reUgion, it 
is difficult to account for: or, to place the argument a little lower 
in the scale, it is such a morali^ as complete^ repels the supposi- 
tion of its being the tradition ot a barbarous age or of a barbarous 
people, of the rehgion being founded in folly, or of its being the 
production of craft ; and it repels also, in a great degree, the sup- 
position of its havinff been the efifosion of an enthusiastic mind. 

The division, unoer which the subject may be roost conveniently 
treated, is that of the things taught, and the manner of teaching. 
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Under the first head, I should willingly, if the limits and nature 
of my work admitted of it, transcribe into "this chapter the whole of 
what has been said upon the morality of the Gospel, by the author 
of The Infernal Evidence of Christianity ; because it perfectly 
agrees with my own omnion, and because it is impossible to say the 
same things so well. This acute observer of human nature, and, as 
1 believe, sincere convert to Christianity, appears to me to have 
made out satisiac^orily the two following positions, viz, 

I. That the Gospel omits some qualities, which have usually en- 
gaged the praises and admiration of mankind, but which, in reality, 
and in their general efiects, have been prejudicial to human happi- 
ness. 

II. That the Gospel has brought forward some virtues, which 
possess the highest intrinsic value, but which have commonly been 

verlooked and contemned. 

The first of Uiese propositions he exemplifies in the instances of 
friendship, patriotism, active courage ; in the sense in which these 
qualities are usually understood, and in the conduct which they 
often produce. 

The second, in the instances of passive courage or endurance of 
sufierings, patience under afifronts and injuries, humility, irresist- 
ance, ptacaoility. 

The truth is, there are two opposite descriptions of character, un- 
der which mankind may generally be classed. The one possesses 
visor, firmness, resolution ; is darm^ and active, quick in its sensi- 
Intities, jealous of its fame, eager in its attachments, inflexible in its 
purpose, \iolent in its resentments. 

The other, meek, yielding, complying, fbi^ving ; not prompt to 
act, but willing to sui^r ; silent and gentle under rudeness and in- 
sult, suing for reconciliation where others would demand satis&o- 
tion, giving way to the pushes of impudrmce, conceding and indul- 
gent to the prejudices, the wrongheadedness, the intractability, of 
those with whom it has to deal. 

The former of these characters is, and ever hath been, the favorite 
of the world. It is the character of great men. There is a digni^ 
in it which universally commands respect 

The latter is poor-spirited, tame, and abject Yet so it hath hap- 
pened, that^ -mm. the Founder of Christianity, this latter is the sub- 
ject of his commendation, his precepts, his examples ; and that the 
former is so, in no part of its composition. This and nothing else, is 
the character designed in the following remarkable passages : ' Re- 
sist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also : and if any man will sue thee at the law. 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also : and whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain : love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefuUy use you and persecute you.* TTiis 
certainly is not common-place morality. It is very original. It 
shows at least (and it is for this purpose we produce it) that no two 
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things can be more diflferent than the Heroic and the ChruBtian 
character. 

Now the author, to whom I refer, has not only marked this differ- 
ence nK)re stronely than any preceding writer, but has proved, in 
contradiction to nrst impreraions, to popular opinion, to the encomi- 
ums of orators and poets, and even to tne suffrages of historians and 
moralists, that the latter character possesses the most of true worth, 
both as being most difficult either to be acquired or sustained, and 
as contributing most to the happiness and tranquilJity of social life. 
The state of his ar^ment u as follows : 

I. If this disposinon were universal, the case is clear ; the worl 
would be a society of friends. Whereas, if the other disposition 
were universal, it would produce a scene of universal contention. 
The world could not hold a generation of such men. 

II. If, what is the fact, the disposition be partial ; if a few be 
actuated by it, amonjgst a multitude who are not ; in whatever de- 
gree it does prevail, m the same proportion it prevents, allays, and 
terminates, quaf rels, the great disturbers of human happiness, and 
the great sources of human misery, so far, as man's happiness and 
misery depend upon man. Without this disposition, enmities must 
not only be frequent, but, once begun, must be eternal : for, each 
retaliation being a fresh injury, and, consequently, requiring a fresh 
aaUsfactumy no period c^ be assigned to the reciprocation of af- 
fronts, and to tne progress of hatred, but that which closes the 
lives, or at least the intercourse, of the parties. 

I would only add to these observations, that although the fbrmer 
of the two characters above described may be occasionally useful ; 
although, perhaps, a great general, or a great statesman, may be 
formed l^ it, and these may be instruments of important benefits tu 
mankind, yet is diis nothing more than what is true of many (^uali- 
ties, which are acknowledged to be vicious. Ewoy is a quaUty of 
this sort ; I know not a stron|fer stimulus to exertion ; many a scholar, 
many an artist, many a soldier, has been produced ,1^ it; neverthe- 
less, since in its general efi^cts it is noxious, it is properly condemned, 
certainly is not praised, by sober moralists. •> 

It was a ix>rtion of tbe same character as &at we are defending, 
or rather oi his love of the same character, which our Saviour dis- 
played, in his repeated correction of the ambition of his disciples ; 
. his frequent admonitions, that greatness with them was to consist in 
humility; his censure of that love of distinction, and greediness of 
superiority, which the chief persons amongst his countrymen were 
wont, on all occasions, great and little, to betray. *They (the Scribes 
and Pharisees) love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synago^ies, and greetings in the markets, and to bo 
called of men. Rabbi, Rabbi. But be not ye called Rabbi, for one is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren ; and call no man 
3rour fiither upon the earth, for one is your Father, which is in hea- 
ven ; neither oe ye called masters, ^r one is ^-our Master, even 
Christ; but he that is greatest amons you^ shall be your servant; 
and whowever shall exalt himselff shall be abased ; and he that 

N 
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shall humble himself, shall be exalted.'* I make no farther remark 
upon these passages (because they are, in truth, only a repetition oT 
the doctrine, different expressions of the principle, which we have 
already stated), except that some of the passages, especially our 
Lord*8 advice to the guests at an enlertainment,t seem to exteiui the 
rule to what we cidl manners; which was both reg^ilar in point of 
consistency, and not so much beneath the dignitv ol our Lord's mis- 
sicm as may at first sight be supposed, for baa manners are bad 
morals. 

It is sufficiently apparent, that the precepts we have cited, or 
rather the disposition which these precepts inculcate, relate to per^ 
sonal conduct from personal motives ; to cases in which men act , 
from impulse, for themselves, and from themselves. When it comes 
to be considered, what is necessary to be done for the sake of the 
])ublic, and out of a regard to the general welfare (which comidera- 
tbn, for the most part, ought exclusively to govern the duties of men 
in public stations), it comes to a case to which the rules do not 
belong. This distinction is plain ; and if it were less so, the conse- 
quence would not be much felt : for it is very seldom that, in the 
intercourse of private Ufe, men act with pubhc views. The per- 
sonal motives, from which they do act, the rule regulates. 

The preference of the patient to the heroic character, which wc 
have here noticed, and which the reader v^l find explained at laree 
in the work to which we have referred him, is a peculiarity in the 
Christian institution, which T propose as an argument of wisdom 
very much bevond the situation and natural character of the person 
who delivered it. 

11. A second argument, drawn from the morality of the New Tes- 
tament, is the stress which is laid by our Saviour upon the regula- 
tion of the thoughts. And I place this consideration next to the 
other, because tSey are connected. The other related to the mali- 
cious passions ; this, to the voluptuous. Together, they comprehend 
the whole character. 

'Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, for- 
nications,' &c. — * These are the things which defile a man.*| 

' Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye make 
clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they are 
full of extortion and excess. — ^Ye are like unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead 
men's bones, and of all uncleanness ; even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous unto men, but wiOtin ye are fuu of hypocrisy and 
iniquity.'^ 

And more particularly that strong expression,!! 'Whosoever look- 
eth on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart' 

There can be no doubt, with any reflecting mind, bat that the 

* Matt, xziii. 6. See also Mark xii. 39. Luke zx. 46; xiv. 7. 
t Luke xiv. 7. * t Matt. xv. 19l 

§ Matt, xiiii. SS. «7. I Matt. v. 88. 
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propensities of our nature must be subject to regulation ; but the 
question is* toftere the check ought to be placed, upon the thought, 
or only upon the action ? In this question, our Saviour, in the texts 
here quoted, has pronounced a decisive judgment. He makes the 
control of thought essential. Internal purity with him is every 
thing. Now I contend that this is the only discipline which can 
succeed; in other words, that a moral system, which prohibits 
actions, but leaves the thoughts at liberty, will be ineffectual, and 
18 therefore unwise. I know not how to go about the proof of a 
point, which depends upon experience, and upon a knowledge of 
the human constitution, better than by citine^ the judgment of per- 
sons, who appear to have given great attention to the svihject, and 
to be well qualified to form a true opinion about it B-*crhaave, 
speaking of this very declaration of our Saviour, *Who8<>rver look- 
eth on a woman to lust after her, hath already committed adultery 
Avith her in his heart,' and understanding it, as we do, lo contain ail 
injunction to lay the check upon the thoughts, was woo: lo nay, that 

* our Saviour knew mankind better than ^crates.' Haller, v. no has 
recorded this saying oft Boerhaave, adds to it the following remarks 
of his own :* * It did not escape the observation of our Saviour, that 
the rejection of any eyil thoughts was the best defence against 
vice: for when a debauched person fills his imagination with im- 

fmre pictures, the licentious ideas which he recalls, fail not to stimii- 
ate his desires with a degree of violence which he cannot resist. 
This will be followed by gratification, unless some external obstacle 
should prevent him from the commission of a sin, which he had 
internally resolved on.' * Every moment of time,' says our author. 

* that is spent in meditations upon sin, increases the power of the 
dangerous object which has possessed our imagination.' I suppose 
these reflections will be generally assented to. 

III. Thirdly, Had a teacher of morality been asked concerning a 
general principle of conduct, and for a short rule of life ; and had 
he instructed the person who consulted him, ' constantly to refer his 
actions to what he believed to be the will of his Creator, and con- 
stantly to have in view not his own interest and gratification alone, 
hut the happiness and comfort of those about him,' he would have 
been thought, I doubt not, in any a^e of the world, and in any, even 
the most improved, state of morals, to have delivered a judicious 
answer; because, by the first direction, he suggested the only mo- 
tive which acts steadily and uniformly, in sight and out of si^ht, in 
familiar occurrences and under pressing temptations; and in the 
second, he corrected what, of all tendencies in the human charac- 
ter, stands most in need of correction, sdjisfiness, or a contempt of 
other men's conveniency and satisfaction. In estimating the value 
of a moral rule, we are to have regard not only to the particular 
dutv, but the general spirit; not only to what it directs us to do, but 
to the character which a compliance with its direction is likely to 

* Letters to bis Daughter. 
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fium in us. So, in the present instance, the rule here recited will 
never fiiil to make him who obeys it coiuuferote, not only of the 
ligfata, but of the feelinn of other men, bodily and mental, m great 
matters and in small ; of the ease, the accommodation, the self-com 
plaoency, of all with whom he has any concern, especially of all 
who are in his power, or dependent upon his will. 

Now what, in the most applauded philosopher of the most en- 
lightened age of the world, would have deemed worthy of his wis- 
dom, and of his character, to sav, our Saviour hath said, and up(Hi 
just such an occasion as that which we have feigned. 

* Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked him a question, 
tempting him, and saying. Master, which is (he great commandment 
in the law I Jesus said unto him. Thou shall love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and widi all thy soul, and with all thy mind ; 
this is the i'ivi and great commandment; and the second is like unto 
it. Thou Si;uli love thy neighbor as thyself: on tliese two command- 
ments hang all the law and the prophets.** 

The second precept occurs in Saint Matthew (xiz. 16.) on another 
occasion simiUur to tnis ; and both of them, on a third mmilar occa- 
sion, in Luke (z. 27.) In these two latter instances, the question pro- 
posed was, ' What diall I do to inherit eternal life V 

Upon all these occasions, I consider the words of our Saviour as 
expressing precisely the same thinff as what I have put into the 
mouth of the monu philosopher, mr do I think that it detracts 
much from the merit of the answer, that these precepts are extant 
in the Mosaic code ; for his Ia]ang his finger, if I may so say, upon 
these precepts; his drawing them out from ^e rest of that volumin 
ous institution ; his stating of them, not simply amongst the numbor, 
but as the greatest and the sum of all the others ; in a word, hu 
proposing of them to his hearers for their rule and principle, was 
our Saviour's own. 

And what our Saviour had said upon the subject, appears to me 
to hiBLveJixed the sentiment amongst nis followers. 

Saint Paul has it expressly, ' If there be any other commandment, 
it is briefly comprehended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself;'? and again, * For all the law is fiilfiUed in one word, 
even in this, "Thou shaft love thyneighbw as th]rself.'t 

Saint John, in like manner, *This commandment have we fiom 
him, that he who loveth God, love his brother also.'$ 

Saint Peter, not very differently : ' Seeing that ye have purified 

Jrour souls in obeying the truth, through the Spirit, unto unfeigned 
ove of the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure heart 
fervently.'ll 

And It is so well known, as to require no citations to verily it; 
that this love, or chari^, or, in other words, regard to the welfare 
uf others, runs in various forms through all the preceptive parts of 

* Matt. xxii. 35—40. t R"™- xiii. 9. t Gal. v. 14. 
§ I John iv. SI. 1 1 Peter i. 83. 
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the apoitolic writmgs. It is the theme of all their exhortations, that 
ymih which their morality begimi and ends, from whicli all their 
details and enumerations set out, and into which they return. 

And tliat this temper, for some time at least, descended in its 
purity to succeeding Christians, is attested by one of the earUest and 
best of the remaining writings of die apostolical fathers, the epistle 
of the Roman Clement The meekness of the Christian character 
reigns throughout the whole of that excellent piece. The occasion 
caUed for it It was to compose the dissensions of the church of 
Corinth. And the venerable hearer of the apostles does nut fall 
short, in the display of this principle, of the finest passages of their 
writings. He calls to the remembrance of the Corinthian church 
its fbnner character, in which ' ye were all of you,' he tells them, 
* humble-minded, not boasting of any thing, desiring rather to be 
subject than to govern, to give, than to receive, being content wiih 
the portion God had dispensed to you, and hearkening diligently to 
his word ; ve were enlarged in your bowels, having nis suffermgs 
always before your eyes. Ye contended day and night for the whole 
brotherhood, that with compassion and a good conscience the num- 
ber of his elect might be saved. Ye were sincere, and without 
ofience, towards each other. Ye bewailed every one his neighbor's 
sins, esteeming their defects your own.'* His prayer for them was 
lor the ' return of peace, long-suffering, and patience 't And his 
advice to those, who might have been the occasion of difference in 
the society, is conceived in the true spirit, and with a perfect know- 
ledge, of the Christian character : * Who is there among you that is 
generous ? who that is compassionate ? who that has any charity ? 
ijet him say. If this sedition, this contention, and these schisms, be 
upon my account, I am ready to depart, to go away whithersoever ye 
please, and do whatsoever ye shall command me : only let the flock 
o£ Christ be in peace with the elders who are set over it He that 
shall do this, shall get to himself a very great honor in the Lord ; 
and there is no place but what will be ready to receive him : for the 
earth is the Lcml's, anu the fullness thereof These things they, who 
have their conversation towards God, not to be repented of, both 
have done, and will always be ready to do.'| 

This sacred principle, this earnest recommendation of forbearance, 
lenity, and forgiveness, mixes with all the writings of that age. 
There are more quotations in the apostolical fathers, of texts which 
relate to these points, than of any other. Christ's sayings had struck 
them. * Not rendering,' said Polycarp, the disciple of John, * evil 
for evil, or railing for railing, or striking for striking, or cursing for 
curaing.'$ Again, speaking of some whose behavior had given great 
oflfence, • Be ye moderate,' says he, • on this occasion, and look not 
upon such as enemies, but call them back as sufiering and erring 
members, that ye save your whole body.'H 

* Ep. Clem. Rom. c. 2; Abp. Wake's Translation. t lb. c 53. 

I lb. c 54. § Pol. £p. Ad. Phil. c. 2. |j lb. c. 11. 

N2 
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* Be ye mild at their anger,' eaith Ignatius, the companion of Poly 
carp, ' nurable at their boastings, to their blasphemies retam your 
prayers, to their error your firmness in the faith ; when they are 
cruel, be ye gentle ; not endeavoring to imitate their ways, let us 
be tiheir brethren in all kindness and moderation : but let us be fol- 
lowers of the Lord ; for ^ho was ever more unjustly used, more 
destitute, more despised ? ' 

IV. A fourth quality, by which the morality of the Gospel is dis- 
tinguished, is the exclusion of regard to &me and reputation. 

'Take heed tfiat ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of 
them, otherwise ye nave no reward of your Father which is in 
HeaveiL** 

* When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut the door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father, 
which seeth in secret, shaU reward thee openly.'t 

And the rule, by parity of reason, is extended to all other virtues 
I do not think, that either in these, or in any other passage of 
the New Testament, the pursuit of fame is stated as a vice ; it is 
only said that an action, to be virtuous, must be independent of it 
I would also observe, that it is not^publici^, but ostentation, which 
is prohibited ; not the mode, but tfie motive, of the action, which is 
related. A good man will prefer that mode, as well as those 
objects of his beneficence, by which he can produce the greatest 
eftect; and the view of this purpose may dictate sometimes publics* 
tion, and sometimes concealment. Either the one or the other may 
be die mode of the action, according as the end to be promoted by 
it appears to require. But from the motive, the reputation of die 
deed, and the fruits and advantage of that reputation to ourselves, 
must be shut out, or, in whatever proportion they are not so, the 
action in that proportion fails of being virtuous. 

This exclusion of regard to human opinion, is a difference, not so 
much in the duties to which the teachers of virtue would persuade 
mankind, as in the mtuiner and topics of persuasion. And in this view 
the difference is great ^Vhen toe set about to give advice, our lec- 
tures are fiiil of the advantages of character, of the regard that is 
due to appearances and to opinion ; of what the world, especially 
of what the good or great, wul think and say; of the value of pub- 
lic esteem, and of the qualities by which men acquire it Widely 
different from this was our Saviour's instruction ; and the diflference 
was founded upon the best reasons. For, however the care of repu- 
tation, the authority of public opinion, or even of the opinion of 
good men, the satisfaction of being well received and well thought 
of, the beneflt of being known and distinguished, are topics to 
which we are fain to have recourse in our exhortations ; the true 
virtue is that which discards these considerations absolutely, and 
which retires from them all to the single internal purpose of pleas- 
ing God. This at least was the virtue which our Saviour taught 
And in teaching this, he not only confined the views of his followers 

* Matt. vi. 1. t Matt vi. «. 
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to the (»t>per meaaara and principle of human dutjr, but acted in 
oonsisteni^ with his office aa a monitor irom heaven. 

Next to what our Saviour taught, may be considered the manner 
of his teaching: which was extremely peculiar, yet, I think, pre- 
cisely adapted to the peculiarity of his character and situation. His 
lessons did not consist of disquisitions ; *of any thing like moral 
essays, or Uke sermons, or like set treatises upon the several points 
which he mentioned. When he delivered a precept, it was seldom 
that he added any proof or argument : still more seldom, that he ac- 
companied it with, what all precepts require, limitations and dis- 
tinctions. His instructions were conceived in short, emphatic, sen- 
tentious rules, in occasional reflections, or in round maxims. I do 
not think that this was a natural, or would have been a proper 
method for a philosopher or a moralist; ortiliat it is a method which 
can be successfully imitated by us. But I contend that it was suita- 
ble to the character which Christ assumed, and to the situation in 
which, as a teacher,*he was placed. He produced himself as a 
messenger from God. He put the truth of what he taueht upon 
authority.* In the choice, therefore, of his mode of teaching, the 
purpose by him to be consulted was ivmresnon : because conviction, 
which forms the principal end of our discourses, was to arise in the 
minds of his fbHowers from a different source, from their respect to 
his person and authority. Now, for the purpose of impression sinriy 
and exclusively (I repeat again, that we are not here to consider 
the convincing of the understanding), I know nothing which would 
have so great force as strong ponderous maxims, frequently urged, 
and frequently brought back to the thoughts of the hearers. I know 
nothing that could in this view be said ^tter, than ' Do unto others 
as ye would that others should do unto you V *'The first and great 
commandment is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God; and die 
second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thv neighbor as thyself It 
must also be remembered, that our Lord's mmistrv, upon the sup- 
position either of one year or three, compared with his work, was 
of short duration; that, within this time, he had many places to 
visit, various audiences to address ; that his person was generally 
besieged by crowds of followers : that he was, sometimes, driven 
away from the place where he was teaching by persecution, and at 
other times, thought fit to withdraw himself from the comrootions 
of the populace. Under these circumstances, nothing appears to 
have been so practicable, or likely to be so elHcacious, as leaving, 
wherever he came, concise lessons of duty. These circumstances 
at least show the necessity he was underof comprising what he de- 
livered within a small compass. In particular, his sermon upon the 
mount ought always to be considered with a view to these obser> 
vations. The question is not, whether a fuller, a more accurate, s 
more sjrstematic, or a more argumentative, discourse upon morale 

* * /say unto you. Swear not at all ; / say untoyou. Resist not evil ; i 
say unto you, Love your enemies.' — Matt. v. 34. 39. 4* 
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might not hare been pronounced ; but whether more could have 
been taid in the same room, better adapted to the exigencies uf the 
hearers, or better calculated for the purpose of impression ? Seen in 
this Ught, it baa always appeared to me to be admirable. Dr. Lard> 
ner thought that this discourse was made up f^ what Christ had 
mid at diSferent times, and on different occasions, several of which 
occaaions are noticed in Saint Luke's narrative. I can perceive no 
reason for this o[Hnion. I believe that our Lord delivered this dis> 
course at one time and place, in the manner related by Saint Mat- 
thew, and that he repeated the same rules and maxims at different 
timc», as opportunity or occasion suggested ; that they were often 
in his mouth, and were repeated to different audiences, and in va- 
rious conversations. ' 

It is incidental to this mode of moral instruction, which {Mtxreeds 
not by proof but upon authority, not by disquisition but by precept, 
that tlie rules will be conceived in absolute terms, leaving the ap- 

Elication, and the distinctions that attend it, to the reason of the 
earer It is likewise to be expected that they will be delivered in 
terms by so much the more forcible and energetic, as &ey have to 
encounter natural or general propensities. It is farther also to be 
remarked, that many of those strong instances, which appear in our 
Lord's sermon, such as, * If any man will smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also :* * If any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coal, let him have tbv cloak also :* ' Whoso- 
ever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain :' thou|^h 
diey appear in the form of specific precepts, are intended as descrip- 
tive of disposition and character. A specific compliance with the 
precepts would be of little value, but the disposition which they 
inculcate is of the highest. He who should content himself with 
waiting for the occasion, and with literally observing the rule when 
the occasion ofifered, would do nothing or worse than nothing : but 
he who considers the character and disposition which is hereby in- 
culcated, and places tfiat disposition before him as the model to 
which he should brhig his own, takes, perhaps, the best possible 
method of improving the benevolence, and of calming and rectify- 
ing the vices, of his temper. 

If it be said, that this disposition is imattainable, T answer, so is 
all perfection : ought therefore a moralist to recommend imperfec- 
tions? One excellency, however, of our Saviour's rules, is, that they 
are either never mistaken, or never so mistaken as to do harm. I 
could feign a hundred cases, in which the literal application of the 
rule, ' of doing to others as we would that others should do unto us,' 
might mislead us : but I never yet met with the man who was ac- 
tually misled by it Notwithstanding that our Lord bade his fol- 
lowers 'not to resist evil,' and ' to forgive the enemy who should 
trespass against them, nor till seven times, but till seventy times 
seven,' the Christian world has hitherto suffered little by too much 
placability or forbearance. I would repeat once more, what has 
already been twice remarked, that these rules were designed to 
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regulate pexBonal conduct fiom penonal motives, and for this pur- 
pose alone. 

I think that these ohservations ^U assist us greatly in placing our 
Saviour's conduct, as a moral teacher, in a proper pomt of view ; 
especially when it is considered, that to deliver moru disauisitions 
was no part of his design, — ^feo teach morality at all was only a sub- 
ordinate part of it ; his great business being to supply, what was much 
more wanting than lessons of morality, stronger moral sanctions, 
and clearer assurances of a future judgment* 

The varaUes of the New Testament are, many of them, such as 
would nave done honor to any book in the wond ; I do not mean 
in style arid diction, but in the choice of the subjects, in the struc- 
ture of the narratives, in the aptness, propriety, and force of the cir- 
cumstances woven into them ; and m some, as that of the good 
Samaritan, the prodigal son, the Pharisee and the publican, in a 
union of pathos and simplicity, which, in the best productions of 
human genius, is the fruit only of a much exercised and well- 
cultivated judgment 

The Lord's Prayer^ for a succession of solemn thoughts, for fixing 
the attention upon a few great points, for suitableness to every cim- 
dition, Ibr sufficiency, for conciseness without obscurity, for the 
weight and real importance of its petitions, is without an equal or a 
rival. 

From whence did these come ? Whence had this man his wi»* 
dom ? Was our Saviour, in fact, a well-instructed philosopher, whilst 
he is represented to us as an illiterate peasant ? Or shall we aay that 
some early Christians of taste and education composed these pieces 
and ascribed them to Christ t Beside all other incredibilities in this 
acooimt, I answer, with Dr. Jordn, diat they andd not do it No 
specimens of composition, which the Christians of the first century 
hieive left us, authorize us to believe that they were equal to the 
task. And how little qualified the Jews, the countrymen and com- 
pinions of Christ, were to assist him in the undertaking, may be 
judged of from the traditions and writings of theirs which were the 
nearest to that age. The whole collection of the Talmud is one 
continued proof, into what folUes they feU whenever they left their 

* Some sppear to require a religious system, or, in the books wbieh 
profess to deliver that system, minute directions, for every case and oc- 
currence that may arise. This, say they, is necessary to render a revels* 
tion perfect, especially one which has for its olyect the regulation of hu- 
man conduct. Now, how prolix, yet how incomplete and unavailing, 
such an attempt must have been, is proved by one notable example t 
' The Indoo and Mussulman religion are institutes of civil law, regulat 
ing the minutest questions both of property, and of all questions which 
come under the cognizance of the magistrate. And to what length details 
of this kind are necessarily carried, when once begun, may be under- 
stood A-om an anecdote of the Mussulman code, which we have received 
from the most respectable authority, that not less than seventy-JbtB 
thousand traditional precepts have been promulgated.' (Hamilton*s 
Translation of Hedaya, or Guide.) 

2G 
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Ibole ; and how little capable they were of foniuhiDg oat audi le» 
tons as Christ delivered. 

Bat there is still another view, in which our Lard's discoorses 
deserve to be considered ; and that is, in their negative character, — 
not in what thesr did, but in what they did not, contain. Under this 
head, the following reflections appear to me to possess some weight 

L They exhibit n6 particular description of the. invisible world 
The future happiness of the good, and the misery oif the bed, which 
is all we want to be assured of, is directly and positively affirmed, 
and is represented by metaphors and compansons, which were 
plainly intended as metaphors and compansoiis, and as nothing 
more. As to the rest, a solemn reserve is maintained. The ques- 
tion concerning the woman who had been married to seven 
brothers, 'Whose shall she be on the resurrection?' was of a 
nature calculated to have drawn ftom Christ a more circumstantial 
coount of the state cf the human species in their future existence. 
He cut short, however, the inquiry, by an answer, which at once 
rebuked intruding curiosity, and was agreeable to tho best apin«- 
hensions we are able to form upon the subject, viz. *That they who 
are accounted worthy of that resurrection, shall be as the angels of 
God in heaven.' I lay a stress upon this reserve, because it repels 
the suspicion of enthusiasm : for enthusiasm is wont to expatiate 
upon the condition of the departed, above all other subjects ; and 
with a wild particularity. It is moreover a topic which is always 
listened to with greediness. The teacher, therefore, whose princi- 
pal purpose is to draw upon himself attention, is sure to be fiiu of it 
The Koran of Mahomet is half made up of it 

II. Our Lord enjoined no austerities. He not only enjoined none 
as absolute duties, but he recommended none as canyin^ men to a 
higher degree of divine favor. Place Christianity, in this respect, 
by the side of all institutions which have been founded in the &imti- 
cism, either of their author, or of his first followers ; or rather com- 
pare, in this respect, Christianity as it came from Christ, with the 
same religion afler it fell into other hands ; with the extravagant 
merit very soon ascribed to celibacy, sohtude, voluntary pover^ , 
with the rigors of an ascetic, and the vows of a monastic life ; the 
iuUr shirt, the watchings, the midnight prayers, the obmutescence 
the gloom and mortification of rebgious orders, and of those who 
aspirad to religious perfection. 

III. Our Saviour uttered no impassioned devotion. Tliere was no 
neat in his piety, or in the language in which he expressed it ; nc 

ehement or rapturous ejaculations, no violent urgency, in his 
rayers. The Lord's Prayer is a model of calm devotion. His words 
ji the ^larden are unaffected expressions, of a deep indeed, bu 
sober, piety. He never appears to have been worked up into aAv 
Aing like that elation, or that emotion of spirit which is occasionally 
observed in most of those, to whom the name of enthusiast can u 
, any degree be appUed. I feel a respect for Methodists, because 
neueve that there is to be found amongst them much sincere pietv 
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and availins, though not always well-informed, Christianity: yet 1 
never attended a meeting of theira, but I came away with the reflec- 
tion, how different what I heard was from what I read ! I do not 
mean in doctrine, with which at present I have no concern, but in 
manner ; how different from the calmness, the sobriety, the good 
sense, and I may add, the strength and authority, of our Lord's dis- 
courses ! 

IV. It is very usual with the human mind, to substitute Ibrward- 
ness and fervency in a particular cause, for the merit of general and 
regular morality ; and it is natural, and politic also, in the leader of 
a sect or party, to encourage such a aisposition in his folio wen. 
Christ did not overlook this turn of thought; yet, though avowedly 
placing himself at the head of a new institution, he notices it only 
to condemn it ' Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shaU 
enter into the kin^om of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is m heaven. Manv will say unto me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, have we not f>rophe8ied in thy name ? and in thy name 
have cast out devils? and in thy name done many wonderful works? 
And then will I profess unto you I never knew you : depart from 
me, ye UuU work iniquity.** So far was the author of Christianity 
from courting the attacnment of his followers by any sacrifice of 
principle, or by a condescension to the errors which even zeal in his 
service might have inspired ! This was a proof both of sincerity 
and judgment 

V. Nor, fifthly, did he fall in with any of the depraved fashions 
of his country, or with the natural bias of his own education. Bred 
up a Jew, under a religion extremely technical, in an age and 
amongst a people more tenacious of the ceremonies than of any 
other part of that religion, he deUvered an institution, containing 
less of^ ritual, and that more simple than is to be found in any reh- 

Sion which ever prevailed amongst mankind. We have known, I 
o allow, examples of an enthusiasm, which has swept away all 
external ordinances before it But this spirit certainly aid not dic- 
tate our Saviour's conduct, either in his treatment of the religion 
of his country, or in the formation of his own institution. In w»th, 
he displayed ihe soundness and moderation of his judgment He 
censured an overstrained scrupulousness, or perhaps an afi^tatim 
q£ scrupulousness, about the sabbath: but how did he ceosuro it? 
not by contemning or deciyiiig the institution itself, but by declaring 
that * the sabbath was made ror man, not man for the sabbath ;* that 
is to say, that the sabbath was to be subordinate to its purpose, and 
that that purpose was the real good of those who were the subjects 
of the law. The same concerning the nicety of some of die Phari- 
sees, .n paying tithes of the most trifling articles, accompanied with 
a neglect of justice, fideUty, and mercy. He finds fault with them 
for misplacing their anxiety. He does not speak disrespectfully of 
the law of tithes, nor of their observance or it ; but he aangns lo 

*Mattvii.U,9S. 
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taA dan of duties iti proper Btaiion in the scale of inonil import- 
•nce. All this might be expected perhaps from a well-instracted, 
pool, and judicious philosopher, but was not to be looked for from 
in illiterate Jew ; certainly not from an impetuous enthusmst 

VT. Nothing could be more quibbling, than were the comments 
and expositions of the Jewish doctors at that time; nothing so puerile 
as their distincticms. Their evasion of the fifth commandment, their 
exposition of the law of oaths, are specimens of the bad taste in 
morals which then prevailed. Whereas, in a numerous collection 
of our Saviour's apophthegms, many of them referring to sundry 
precepts of the Jewisn law, there is not to be found one example of 
■ophistiy, or of false subtilty, or of any thing approaching thereunto. 

Vll. The national temper of the Jews vras intolerant, narrow- 
minded, and excluding. In Jesus, on the contrary, whether we 
regaid his lessons or his example, we see not only benevolence, but 
benevolence the most enlarged and comprehensive. In the parable 
of the good Samaritan, the very point of the story is, that the person 
relieved by him, was the national and relisious enemy of his bene- 
fiiclor. Our Lord declared the equitv of the divine administration, 
when he told the Jews (what, jirooably, they were surprised to 
hear), 'That many should come from the east aud west, and should 
sit down with Aoraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of hea- 
ven; but that the children of the kingdom should be cast into outer 
darkness.** His reproof of the hasty zeal of his disciples, who would 
needs call down fire from heaven to revenge an aJ9ront put upon 
their Afester, shows the lenity of his character, and of his religion ; 
and his opinion of the manner in which the most unreasonable 
cmponents ought to be treated, or at least of the manner in which 
they ought not to be treated. The terms in which his rebuke was 
conveyed, deserve to be noticed : — * Ye kn6w not what manner of 
spiritye are oft 

Vm. Lastiy, amongst die negative qualities of our religion, as it 
came out of the hands of its Founder and his aposdes, we may 
reckon its c<Hnplete abstraction fipom all views either of ecclesiasti- 
cal or civil policy ; or, to meet a language much in ftshion with 
some men, fiom the politics either of priests or statesmen. Christ's 
declaration, that *his kingdom was not of this world,' recorded by 
Saint John ; his evasion of the question, whether it was lawful or 
not to give tribute unto Ciesar, mentioned by the three other evan- 
gelists; his reply to an application that was made to him, to inter- 
pose his authority in a question of property ; * Man, who made me a 
ruler or a judge over you f ascrib^ to him by Saint Luke ; his de- 
clining to exercise tiie office of a criminal judge in the case of tho 
woman taken in adidtery, as related by John, are all intelligible 
significations of our Saviour's sentiments upon this head. And witli 
respect to poUtie*, in the usual sense of tnat word, or discussions 
concerning diflferent forms of government, Christianity declines 
every question upon the subject Whilst politicians are disputing 

*Matt.viii.Il. fLakeixfiS. 
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«faont moinurchieB, aristocracies, and republics, the gospel is alike 
applicable, useful, and friendly, to them all ; inasmucb as, 1st, it 
tends Id make men virtuous, and as it is easier to govern good men 
than bad men under any constitution ; as, 2dly, it states obedience 
to government in ordinary cases, to be not merely a submission to 
force, but a 'duty of conscience; as, 3dly, it induces dispositions fa- 
vwable to pubbc tranquillity, a Christian's chief care being to pass 
quietly throuffh this world to a better ; as, 4Uily, it prays for com- 
munities, and for the governors of communities, of whatever de- 
scription or denomination they be, with a solicitude and fervency 
proportioned to the influence which they possess upon human hap- 
piness. All which, in my opinion, is just as it should be. Had 
there been more to be found in Scripture of a political nature, or 
convertible to political purposes, the worst use would have been 
made of it, on whichever side it seemed to lie. 
* When, therefwe, we consider Christ as a moral teacher (remem- 
bering that this was 6nly a secondary part of his office ; and that 
morauty, by the nature of the subject, does not admit of discovery, 
properly so called); — when we consider either what he taught, or 
what he did not teach, either the substance or the manner of his 
insdruction; his preference of solid to popular virtues, of a character 
which is commonly despised to a character which is universally 
extolled ; his facing, m our licentious vices, the check in the right 
place, m. upon the thoughts ; his collecting of human duty into two 
well-devisea rules, his repetition of these rules, the stress he laid 
upon them, especially in comparison with positive duties, and his 
fning thereby the sentiments of his ibtlowers ; his exclusion of all 
regard to reputation in our devotion and alms, and, bv parity of 
reason, in our other virtues ; — ^when we consider that nis instruc- 
tions were delivered in a form calculated for impression, the precise 
purpose in his situation to be consulted ; and tluit they were illus- 
trated bv parables, the choice and structure of which would have 
been adfrnired in any composition whatever; — when we observe 
him free from the usual symptoms of enthusiasm, heat and vehe- 
mence in devotion, austerity in institutions, and a wild particularity 
in the description of a future state ; free also from the depravitie 
of his age and country ; without superstition amount the most sii 
pentitious of men, yet not decryinr positive distinctions or externa 
observances, but soberly calling Uiem to the principle of their es- 
tablishment, and to their place m the scale of human duties ; with- 
out sophistry or trifling, amidst teachers remarkable for nothing so 
much as frivolous subtilties and quibbling enpoeitions; candid and 
liberal in his judgment of the rest of mamund, although belcmeing 
to a people who afllected a sepamte claim to divine mvor, and, in 
consequence of that opinion, prone to uncharitableness, partiality, 
and restitution ; — ^when we And, in his religion, no scheme of build- 
ing up a hierarchy, or of ministering to the views of human govern- 
nents ; — in a woiti, when we compare Christiani^, as it came from 
its Author, either with other religions, or with itself in other hands, 
the moat veluctant understanding will be induced to acknowledge 

O 
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the probity, I think also the good sense, of those to whom it onves 
its origin ; and that some regard is due to the testimony- of such 
men, when th^ declare their knowledge that the rehgion proceeded 
from God ; and when they appeal, for the truth of their assertion, t» 
miracles which they wrought, or which thejr saw. 

Perhaps the qualities which we observe in the religion, inay be 
thought to prove something more. They would have been^xtraor 
dinary, had the religion come from any person ; from the penon 
from whom it did come, they are exceedingly so. What was Jesus 
in external appearance ? A Jewish peasant, the son of a carp^iter, 
tiving with his father and mother in a remote province of Palestine, 
until the time that he produced himself in his publicr character. He 
had no master to instruct or prompt him ; he had read no books, but 
the works of Moses and the prophets ; he had visited no polished 
cities ; he had received no lessons from Socrates or Plato, — nothing 
to form in him a taste or judgment different from that of the rest of 
his countrymen, and of persons of the same rank of life with him- 
self. Supposing it to be true, which it is not, that all his pcnnts of 
morality might oe picked out of Greek and Roman writings, they 
were writings which he had never seen. Supposing[ them to be ik) 
itiore than what some or other had taught in various times and 
places, he could not collect them together. 

Who were his coadjutors in the undertaking, — ^the persons into 
whose hands the religion cajne after his death? A few fishermen 
upon the lake of Tiberias, persons just as uneducated, and, for the 
purpose of framing rules of momlity, as unpromising as himself. 
Suppose the mj/ssion to be real, all this is accounted for; the un- 
suitableness of the authors to the production, of the characters to 
the undertaking, no longer surprises us: but without retdity., it is 
very difficult to explain, how such a system should proceea from 
such persons. Christ was not like any other carpenter ; the apos- 
tles were not like any other fishermen. 

But the subject is not exhausted by these observations. That 
portion of it, which is most reducible to points of argument, has been 
stated, and, I trust, truly. There are, however, some topics of a 
more diffuse nature, which yet deserve to be proposed to the 
reader's attention. 

The character of Christ is a part of the morality of the gospel : one 
strong observaticm upon which is, that, neither as represented by 
(lis followers, nor as attacked bv his enemies, is he chained ynm 
any personal vice. This remark is as old as Origen: 'Though in- 
numerable lies and calumnies had been forged against the venera- 
ble Jesus, none had dared to charge bun with an intemperance.** 
Not a reflection upon his moral chuacter, not an imputation or sus- 

Eicion of any offence against purity and chastity, appears for five 
undred years afler his birth. This faultlessness is more peculiar 
than we are apt to imagine. Some stain pollutes the morals or the 

* Or. Ep. Oels. 1. 3. nam. 36. ed. Bene^. 
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morally of almost every other teacher, and of e^erv other lawgiver.* 
Zeno the stoic, and Diogenes the cynic, fell into the foulest impmri- 
ties; of which also Socrates himself was more than suspected. 
Solon forbade unnatural crimes to slaves, Lycurgus tolerated theft 
as a part of education. Plato recommended a community of women. 
Aristotle maintained the general right of making war upon barba- 
rians. The elder Cato was remarkable for the ill usage of bis 
slaves : the younger gave up the person of his wife. Olie loose 
principle is iound in umost all the Pagan moralists ; is distinctly, 
however, perceived in the writings oC Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictetus ; and that is, the allowing, and even the recom- 
mending to their disciples, a compliance with the religion, and with 
the religious rites, ot every country into which they came. In 
speaking of the founders of new institutions, we cannot forget Ma- 
hofnet. His licentious transffressions of his own licentious rules ; 
his abuse of the character which he assumed, and of the power 
which he had acquired, for the purposes of personal and privileged 
indulgence ; his avowed claim of a special permission from heaven 
of unumited sensuality, is known to every reader, as it is confessed 
by every writer, of the Moslem story. 

Secondly, In the histories which are left us of Jesus Christ, al- 
though very short, and although dealing in narrative, and not in 
observation or panegyric, we perceive, beside the absence of every 
appearance of vice, traces of aevotion, humility, benignly, mildness, 
patience, prudence. I speak of traces of these qualities, because 
the qualities themselves are to be collected from incidents; inas- 
much as the terms are never used of Christ in the Gospels, nor is 
any formal character of him drawn in any part of the ^ew Testa- 
ment 

Thus we see the devoutneM of his mind, in his frequent retirement 
to soUtary prayer ^f* in his habitual giving of thanks;! in his refer- 
ence of tne beauties and operations of nature to the bounty of Provi- 
dence ^ in his earnest addresses to his Father, more particularly that 
short but solemn one before the raising of Lazarus from the dead ;|| 
and in the deep piety of his behavior in the garden, on the last 
evening of his life :ir nis himilityt in his constant reproof of conten 
tions for superiority:** the benignity and afiectionateness of his tem- 
per, in his kindness to children fft m the tears which he shed over 
his falling country ,tt and upon the death of his friend ,-$$ in his 
noticing of the widow's mite ;|||| in his parables of the good Samari- 
lan, of the ungrateful servant, and of the Pharisee and publican, of 
which parables no one but a man of humanity could have been the 

* Bee many instances collected by Grotius, de VeritRteChristiane Re- 
Hgionis, in the notes to the second book, p. 1 16. Pocock's edition, 
t Matt xiv. 23. Luke ix. 38. Mutt. xxvi. 36. 
t Matt. xi. 35 Mark viii.6. John vi. 33. Luke xxii. 17 
$ Matt. vi. 36— 28. |fJohnxi.41. IT Matt, xxvi 3R— 47. 

** Mark ix. 33. tt Mark x. Ifi. Jl Luke xix. 4L 

§§ John xi. 35. [IJ Mark xii . 43. 
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author: the mildness and lenity of his character 'm discovered, m hi* 
rebuke of the forward zeal of his disciples at the Samaritan vil- 
lage ;* in his expostulation with Pilate ^^ in his prayer for hu ene- 
mies at the moment of his suffering,! which, though it has beer. 
9inoe very properly and frequently imitated, was then, I apprehend 
new. His prudence is discerned, where prudence is most wanted, 
in his conduct on trying occasions, and in answers to artful ques- 
tions. Of these, the fbilowing are examples : — His withdrawing, ir 
various instances, from the firat symptoms of tumult,^ and with the 
express care, as appears from Saint Matthew^l of carrying on his 
ministry in quietness ; his declining every species of mterference 
with the civil afiairs of the country, which disposition is manifested 
by his behavior in the case of the woman caught in adultery,T and 
in his repulse of the application which was made to him, to inter- 
pose his decision about a disputed inheritance :** his judicious, yet, 
as it should seem, unprepared answers, will be confessed in the 
case of the Roman tribute ftt in the difficulty concerning the inter- 
fering relations of a future state, as proposed to him in the instance 
of a woman who had married seven brethren ;U and, more espe- 
cially, in his reply to those who demanded from him an explanation 
of the authority by which he acted, which reply consisted, in pro- 
pounding a question to them, situated between me very difficulties 
mto which they were insidiously endeavoring to draw nim.^ 

Our Saviour s lessons, besides what has already been remarked 
in them, touch, and that oftentimes by very affecting representations, 
upon some of the most interesting topics of human duty, and of 
human meditation : upon the principles, by which the decisions of 
the last day will be regulated :|||| upon the superior, or rather the 
supreme, importance of religion :f IT upon penitence, by the must 
pressing calls and the most encouragii{g invitations f** upon self^ 
denial,ftt watchfulness^tl placability ,$$$ confidence in God,liini the 
value of spiritual, that is, of mental wor8hip,ir7? the necessity of 
moral obedience, and the directing of that obedience to the spirit 
and principle of the law, instead of seeking for evasions in a tech- 
nical construction of its terms.**** 

If we extend our argument to other parts of the New Testament, 
we may offer, as amongst the best and shortest rules of life, or. 
which 18 the same tiling, descriptions of virtue, that have ever been 
delivered, the following passages : 

* Pure religion, and undefil^, before God and the Father, is this , 

<^"l'- ■ ■ ■ ■—■ ■■■■■■ II ■ — M I ■ I . M I I ■ I ■ ■■■■■■■ ■ I I IIP — ^— ■ ■ ■ ■-— ^M^W 

• Luke ix. 55. f John xix. 1 ] . | Luke xxiii. 34. 
§ Matt. xiv. 22. Luke v. 15. 16. John v. IX vi. 15. H Chap. xii. 19. 

IT John viii 1. •* Luke xii. 14. ft Matt. xxii. 19. 

tt Matt. xxii. 28. §§ Matt xxi 23, &n. jilj Matt. xxv. 31, ftc 

inr Mark viii. 35. Matt. vi. 31— 3^ Lhke xii. 4, 5. 16—21. 

•** Luke XV. ttt Matt. v. 29. 

m Mark xiii 37. Matt, xxi v. 42.— xxv. 13. 

mLuke xvii. 4. Matt, xviii. 33, Sec. M Matt. vi. 25—90 

<fTr John iv. 23, 24. *♦•♦ Matt. v. U. 
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to vint the fiitherlefls and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.'* 

* Now the end of the commandment is. charitv, out of a pore 
heart and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.'? 
' * For the grace of God that bringeth salvauon, hatli appeared to 
all men, teaching us, that denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should live soberly, ri^teously, and godly, in this present 
world.'t 

Enumerations of virtues and vices, and those sufliciently accu- 
rate, and unquestionably just, are given by Saint Paul to his con- 
verts in three several Epistles.^ 

The relative duties of husbands and v^ves, of parents and chil- 
dren^of masters and servants, of Christian teachers and their flocks, 
of ^vemors and their subjects, are set forth by the same writer,}] 
not indeed with the copiousness, the detail, or the distinctness, of a 
moralist, who should, in these days, sit down to write chapters upon 
the subject, but with the leading rules and principles in each ; and, 
above all, with truth, and with authority. 

Lastly, the whole volume of the New Testament is replete with 
pi^y t with, what were almost unknown to heathen moralists, devo- 
tional mrtwttj the most profound veneration of the Deity, an habitual 
sense of his bounty and protection, a firm confidence in the final 
result of his counsels and dispensations, a disposition to resort, upon 
all occasions, to his mercy, for the supply of human wants, for assist- 
ance in danger, for rehef^ fix«n pain, for the pardon of sin. 



CHAP. lU. 
•The Candor of the Writers qf the New Testament 

I MAKE this candor to consist, in their putting down many pas- 
sages, and noticing many circumstances, wliich no writer whatever 
was likely to have forged ; and which no writer would have chosen 
to appear in his book, who had been careful to present the story in 
the most unexceptionable form, or who had thought himself at lib- 
er^ to carve and mould the particulars of that story, according to 
his choice, or according to his judgment of the effect 

A strong and well-known example of the feimess of the evan- 
gelists, offers itself in their account of Christ's resurrection, namely, 
in their unanimously stating, that after he was risen, he appeared to 
his disciples alone, I do not mean that they have used the exclusive 
word almuif but that all the instances which they have recorded 
of his appearance, are instances of appearance to his disciples; that 
their reasonings upon it, and allusions to it, are confined to this sup- 
position ; and that, by one of them, Peter is made to say, * Him God 

* James i 2T. f 1 Tim. i. 5. J Tit. ii. 1 1, 12. 

§ Gal. V 19. Col. ill. 12. 1 Cor. xiii. 

t Epit. V. 33. vi. 1. 5. 2 Cor. vi. 6, 7. Rom. xiii. 
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nned up the thiid day, and showed him opeiii}% noi to all the peo- 
ple, but to witnesses chosen before of God, even to oi, who did eat 
and drink with him after he rose from the dead.'* The roost com- 
mon understandinff must have perceived, that the hiaUMy of the 
resurrection would have crane with mm« advantage, if they had 
related that Jesus appeared, after he was risen, to hia foes as well 
as his friends, to the Scribes and Pharisees, the Jewish couneil, and 
the Roman governor : or even if they had asserted the puUic ap- 
pearance of Christ in gmeral unqualified terms, without noticing, 
aa they have done, the presence of hia disciples on each oecaBon, 
and noticing it in such a manner as to lead their readers to auppoee 
that none but disciples were present Thev could have represented 
It in one way as well aa the other. And ii ttieir point haa been, lp 
have the rehgion believed, whether true or folse ; if thev had &bii- 
cated the sioiy ab initio; or if they had been disposed either to have 
delivered their testimony as witnesses, or to have worked up their 
materials and information as historians, in such a manner as to rrai- 
der their narrative as specious and unobjectionable as diey could ; 
in a word, if they had thought of any thing but of the truth o£ the 
case, as they und'erstood and believed it; they would, in their ac- 
count of Christ's several appearances afler his resurrection, at least 
have omitted this restriction. At this distance of time, the account 
as we have it, is perhaps more credible than it would have been the 
other way ; because this manifestation of the historian's candor, is 
of more advantage to their testinKmy, than the difference in the cir- 
ctunstances of the account would have been to the nature of the 
evidence. But this is an effect which the evangelists would not 
foresee : and I think that it was by no means the case at the time 
when the books were composed. 

Mr. Gibbon has argued for the genuineness of the Koran, from 
the confessions which it contains to the apparent disadvantage of 
the Mahometan cause.t The same defence vindicates the genuine- 
ness of our Gospels, and without prejudice to the cause at all. 

IHiere are some other inferences in which the evangetists honestly 
relate what, they must have perceived, would make against them. 

Of this kind is John the Baptist's message, preserved by Saint 
Matthew, (xi. 2.) and Saint Luke (vii. 18.) : ' Now when John had 
heard in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his disciples, 
and said unto lum, Art thou he that should come, or look we for an- 
other?' To confess, still more to state, that John the Baptist had hia 
doubts concerning the character of Jesus, could not out affiird a 
handle to cavil and objection. But truth, like honesty, neglects ap- 
pearances. The same observation, perhaps, holds concerning the 
apostasy of Judas.^ 

* Acts X. 40, 41. t Vol. ix. c 50, note 96. 

X I had once placed amoni^t these examples of fhir concession, the 
remarkable words of Saint Matthew, in his account of Chrisrs appear- 
ance upon the Galilean mountain : * And when they saw him, they wor 
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John vi. 65. ' From that time, many of his disciples ^ent back, 
and waliced no more with him.' Was it the part of a writer, who 
dealt in suppression and disguise* to put down this anecdote ? 

Or this, which Matthew has preserved? (xii. d8.) 'He did not 
many mighty works there, because of their unbelief 

Again, in the same evangelist: (v. 17, 18.) * Think not Uiat T am 
come to destroy the law and the prophets ; I am not come to destrw, 
but to fulfil : for, vehlv, I say unto you. Till heaven and earth paai, 
one iot, or one tittle, snail in no wise pastf from the law, till ail be 
fiilmled.' At the time the Gospels were written, the apparent ten- 
dency of Christ's mission was to diminish the authority of the Mo- 
saic code, and it was so considered by the Jews themselves. It is 
very improbable, therefore, that, without the constraint of traUi, 
Matthew should have ascribed a sajrins to Christ, which, primo iff 
tuitUf militated with the judgment of the age in which his Goapel 
was written. Marcion thought this text so objectionable that ne 
altered the words, so as to invert the sense.* 

Once more : (Acts xxv. 18, 19.) * They brouffht none accusationB 
against him, of such things as I supposed, but bad certain questions 
against him of their own superstition, and of one Jesus which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.' Nothing could be more in 
the character of a Roman governor than these words. But that is 
not precisely the point I am concerned with. A mere panegyrist, 
or a dishonest narrator, would not have represented his cause, or 
have made a great magistrate represent it, m this manner ; t. e. in 
terms not a little disparaging, and bespeaking, on his part, mach 
unconcern and indifference about the matter. The same obeerva- 
tion may be repeated of the speech which is ascribed to Gallio^ 
(Acts xviii. 15.) * If it be a question of words and names, and of 
your law, look ye to it; for I will be no judge of such matters.' 

Lastly, where do we discern a stronger mark of candor, or less 
disposition to extol and magnify, than in the conclusion of the same 
history ? in which the evangehst, after relating that Flaul, on his fint 
arrival at Rome, mreached to the Jews from morning until evening, 
adds, < And some oelieved the things which were spoken, and smne 
believed not' 

shipped him ; but same doubted.'^ I have since, however, been convinced 
by what is observed conc^rnin^ this passage in Dr. Townsbend's dis- 
course! lipon the resurrection, that the transaction, as related by Saint 
Matthew, was really this: 'Christ appeared first at a distance; the 
greater part of the company, the moment they saw him, worshipped, but 
some, as yet, t. e. upon the first distant view of his person, doubted ; where* 
upon Christ eame up§ to them, and spake to them,' ice. : that the doubt, 
therefore, was only a doubt at first, for a moment, and upon his being 
seen at a distance, and was afterward dispelled by his nearer annroaeh, 
and by hie entering into conversation with them. 
* Lardner, Cred. vol. zv. p. 453. 

t cup. zzriii. 17. 1 1^ ITT. 

I Saint Matthew^ wotd» an, Kai vpoctKBiav h Ijivw^^ t\a\fivev aiiroir- Thii 
fjntWtflt, tbat, when be fint appaand, it waa at a diataaoe, at kait bom naoy of the qpeeta- 
lina. lb. p. 197. 
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The foUowing, I think, are peangee ^nrfaich were very unlikely 
10 have presented themeelvee to the mind of a forger or a fiibulist. 

Matt xxi. 21. ' JetuB answered and said unto them, Verily, I say 
unto vou. If ye have faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only do this 
which is done unto the f^-tree, but also, if ye shall say unto this 
mountain. Be thou ramovM, and be thou cast into the sea, it shall 
be done ; all things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, behoving, it 
■hall be done.** It appears to me very improbable that these words 
should have been put inio Christ's mouth, if he had not actually 
spoken them. The term ' faith,* as here used, is perhaps rightly 
interpreted of confidence in that internal notice, by which the apos- 
des were admonished of their power to perform any particular 
miracle. And this exposition renders the sense of tbe text more 
easy. But the words, undoubtedly, in their obvious construction, 
carry with them a difficulty, which no writer would have brought 
upon himself officiously. 

Luke ix. 59. * And he said unto another. Follow me : but he 
said, Lordi sufier me first to go and bury my father. Jemu said 
unto him. Let the dead bury their dead, but go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.*t This answer, though very expressive of the 
transcendent importance of religious concerns, was apparently harsh 
and repulsive ; and such as would not have been made for Christ, 
if he had not really used it At least some other instances would 
have been chosen. 

The following passage, I, for die same reason, think impossible to 
have been the production of artifice, or of a cold forgery : — * But I 
say unto you. That whosoever is angry with his brother without a 
cause, shall be in daneer of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Race, uiall^ be in danger of the council ; but whoso* 
ever shall say. Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire (Gehennae).' 
Matt V. 22, It is emphatic, cogent, and well calculated for the 
purpose of impression ; but is inconsistent with the sTipposition of 
art or wariness on the part of the relater. 

The short reply of our Lord to Mary Magdalen, after his resur- 
rection, (John XX. 16, 17.) ' Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended 
unto my Father,' hi my opinion, must have been founded m a refer- 
ence or allusion to some prior conversation, for the want of know- 
ing which, his meaning is hidden from us. This ve^ obscurity, 
however, is a proof of genuineness. No one would nave foiled 
such an answer. 

John vi. The whole of the conversation recorded m this chapter, 
is, in the highest degree, unlikely to be fobricated, especially the 
part of our Saviour's reply between the fiftieth and the fiffy-eighrh 
verse. I need only put down the first sentence : ' 1 am the living 
bread which came down from heaven : if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever : and the bread that 1 will give him is my 
flesh, which I will give for the hfe of the world.' Without calling 
in question the expositions that have been given of this passage, we 

♦ See also chap. xvii. 20. Luke xvli. 6. t See also Matt viii. 81. 
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may be perraiftcd to say, that it labors under an obscurity, in which 
it is impossible to believe^that any one, who made speecnes ibr the 
peraons of his narrative, would have voluntarily involved them. 
That this discourse was obscure, even at the time, is confessed by 
the writer who had preserved it, when he tells us, at the conclu- 
sioa, that many of our Lord's disciples, when they had heard this, 
said; ' This is a hard saying ; who can bear it?' 

Christ's taking of a young child, and placing it in the midst of his 
contentious disciples, (Matt, xviii. 2.) though as decisive a proof as 
could be, of the benignity of his temper, and very expressive of the 
character of the reUgion which he wished to inculcate, was not by 
any means an obvious thought Nor am I acquainted with any 
thing in any ancient writing which resembles it 

The account of the institution of ^e eucharist bears atrong inter- 
nal marks of genuineness. If it had been feigned, it would have 
been more full ; it would have come nearer to the actual mode of 
celebrating the rite, as that mode obtained verv early in Christian 
churches : and it would have been more formal than it is. In the 
forged piece, called the Apostolic Constitutions, the apostles arc 
made to enjoin many pEUts of the ritual which was in use in the 
second and third centuries, with as much particularity as a modern 
rubric could have done. Whereas, in the History of the Lord's 
supper, as we read it in Saint Matthew's Gospel, there is not so 
much as the command to repeat it This, surel;y^, looks like unde- 
s^edness. I think also that the difficulty arising from the con- 
ciseness of Christ's expression, 'This is my body,' would have been 
avoided in a made-up story. I allow that the explications of these 
words, given by Protestants, is satis&ctory ; but it is deduced from 
a diligent comparison of the words in question with forms of ex- 
{Nression used in Scripture, and especially by Christ upon other oc- 
casions. No writer would arbitrarily and unnecessanly have thus 
cast in his reader's way a difficulty, which, to say the least, it re- 
quired research and erudition to clear up. 

Now it ought to be observed, that the argument which is built 
upon these examples, extends both to ttie authenticity of the books 
and to the truth of the narrative : for it is improbable that the forger 
of a history in the name of another should have inserted such pas- 
sages into it: and it is improbable abo, that the persons whose 
names the books bear should have fabricated such passages; or 
even have allowed them a place in their work, if they had not be- 
lieved them to express the truth. 

The following observation, therefore, of Dr. Lardner, the most 
candid of all advocates, and the most cautious of all inquirers, seems 
to be well-founded : — ' Christians are induced to believe the writers 
of the Gospel, by observing the evidences of piety and probity that 
appear in their writings, in which there is no deceit, or artince, or 
cunning, or design.' * No remarks,' as Dr. Seattle hath properly 
said, ' are thrown in, to anticipate objections ; nothing of tnat cau- 
tion, which never fails to distinguish the testimony of those who are 
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ooDMaoiu of importure ; no endeavors to reconcile tiw reader's 
mind to what may be extraordinaiy in the narrative.' 

I beor leave to cite alao another author,* who has well expressed 
the reflection which the examples now brought forward were in- 
tended to suggest * It doth not appear that ever it came into the 
mind of these writers, to consider how this or the other action would 
appear to mankind, or what objections might be raised upon them. 
But without at all attending to this, thev lay the facts before you, 
at no pains to think whether they would appear credible or not If 
die reader will not believe their testimcmy, there is no help for it: 
they tell the truth, and attend to nothing else. Surely tlus looks 
like sincerity, and that they published notliing to the world but 
what they believed themselves.' 

As no improper supi^ement to diis chapter, I crave a place here 
for observing tne extreme wxtuandnets of some of the things related 
in the New Testament 

Afork ix. 23. 'Jesus said unto him. If thou canst believe, all 
things are possible to him that believeth. And straightway the 
fother of the child cried out and said with tears, Lord, I beheve ; 
help thou mine unbelief.' The struggle in the Other's heart, be- 
tween solicitude for the preservation of his child, and a kind of in- 
voluntary distrust of Christ's power to heal him, is here expressed 
with an air of reali^, which could hardly be counterfeited. 

Ajipain, (Matt xxi. 9.) the eagerness of the peoj^e to introduce 
Chnst into Jerusalem, and their demand, a short time aflerw^ud,of 
his crucifixion, when he did not turn out what they expectea him 
to be, so far fiom afi&rding matter of objection, representti popular 
favor in exact agreement with nature and with experience, as ^e 
flux and reflux of a wave. 

The rulers and Fliarisees rejecting Christ, whilst many of the 
common people received him, was the eflfect which, in the &en 
state of Jewish prejudices, I should have expected. And the reason 
with which they who rejected Christ's mission kept tiiiemselves in 
countenance, and with which also they answered the arguments of 
those who fovored it, is precisely the reason which such men 
usually give : — * Have any of the scribes or Pharisees believed on 
him?' (John vii. 48.) 

in our Lord's conversation at the well (John iv. 29.) Christ had 
surprised the Samaritan woman with an allusion to a single particu« 
iar m her domestic situation, ' Thou hast had five husbanos ; and 
he, whom thou now hast, is not thy husband.' The woman, soon 
after this, ran back to the city, and called out to her neighbors, 
C(Mne, see a man which told me cHl things that ever I did.' This 
exaggeration appears to me very natural ; especially in the hurried 
state of spirits into which the woman may be supposed to have been 
thrown. 

'The lawyer's subtilty in runmng a distinction upon the word 
neighbor, in the precept 'Thou shaft love thy neighbor as thyself;* 

* Dachal, p. 97, 98. 
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wu no less natural, than our Saviour's answer was decisive and 
satisfiictory (Luke x. 29.) The lawyer of the New Testament, it 
must be observed, was a Jewish divme. 

The behavior of GalUo (Acts xviii. 12—17.) and of Festus (zxv. 18, 
19.) have been observed upon already. 

The ,0(Hi8iBteney of Saint Paul's character throughout the whole 
of his history {viz. the warmth and activity of his zeal, first against, 
and then fi>r Christianity), carries wi& it very much the appearance 
of truth. 

There are also some properties, as they may be called, observable 
in Uie Gospeb : that k, circumstances separately suiting with the 
situation, cnaracter, and intention, of their respective aumors. 

Saint Matthew, who was an inhabitant of Galilee, and did not 
join Christ's society until some time after Christ had come into 
Galilee to preach, mis given us very little of his history prior to that 
period. Saint John, who had been conveit4E)d before, and who 
wrote to supply omissions in the other Gospels, relates some re- 
markable particulars, which had taken place before Christ left 
Judea, to eo into Galilee.* 

Saint Matthew (xv. 1.) has recorded the cavil of the Pharisees 
against the disciples of Jesus, for eating ' with unclean hands.' 
Saint Mark has aJso (viL 1.) recorded the same transaction (taken 
wobably from Saint Matthew), but with this addition; *For the 
Phariseee, and all the Jews, except they wash their hands often, 
eat not, holding the tradition of tne elders ; and when they come 
fiom the UMffket, except they wash, they eat not : and many other 
things there be which they nave received to hold, as the washing 
of cups and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables.' Now Saint Ma^ 
thew was not only a Jew himself, but it is evident, fiom the whole 
ftnicture of his Gospel, especidly from his numerow references to 
the Old Testament, that he wrote for Jewish readers. The above 
explanation, therefore, in him, would have been unnatural, as not 
being wanted by the readers whom he addressed. But in Mark, 
who, whatever use he might make of Matthew's Gospel, intended 
his own narrative for a general circulation, and who himself trav- 
elled to distant countries in the service of liie rriigion, it was 
pioperly added. 



CHAP. IV. 

Identity of ChrisCe CharacUr. 

Thx argument expressed by this title, I apply principally to the 
oomperison of the fint three Gospels with that of Saint John. It is 
known to every reader of Scripture, that the passa^ of Chiisf s 
history, preserved by Saint John, are, except his passion and resur 
Koetion, for the most part, different fitim those which aie delivered 

rm-n Mm i ■ i j . 1 1 i mi i hi up I III T ^^^.^^.^^^^^^^ 

* Hartley's OtMervauons^ vol. li. p^ IM 
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\>f die other evBOgeliste. And I think the ancient acconnt of thia 
cfaflference to be the true one, viz. that Saint John wrote after the 
reet, and to supply what he thought omissions in their narratiTes^of 
which the principal were our Saviour's conferences with the Jews 
of Jerusalem, and his discourses to his apostles at his last snj^r. 
JBkit what I observe in the (»mpanson of these several accounts is, 
that, al Aough actions and disconises are ascribed to Christ by Saint 
John, in general different from what are given to him by the other 
evangelists, yet, under this diversity, there is a similitude of manner, 
which indicates that the actions and discourses proceeded from the 
same person. I should have laid little stress upon the repetition of 
actions substantially alike, or of discourses containing many of the 
same expressions, because that is a species o( resemblance, which 
would either belong to a true history, or might easily be imitated in 
a false one. Nor do I deny, that a dramatic writer is able to sus- 
tain propriety and distinction of character, through a great variety 
of separate incidents and situations. But the evangelists were ntrt 
dramatic writers; nor possessed the talents of dramatic writers; 
nor will it, I believe, be suspected, that they studied unifbrmily of 
character, or ever thought of any such thing, in the person who was 
the subject of their histories. Such uniformity, if^ it exists, is on 
their part casual ; and if there be, as 1 contend there is, a percepti- 
ble resemblance of manner ^ in passages, and between discourses, 
which are in themselves extremely distinct, and are delivered by 
historians writing without any imitation of, or reference to, one an- 
other, it a£S)rds a just presumption, that these are, what they pro- 
fess to be, the actions and the discourses of the same real person ; 
that the evangelists wrote from fact, and not from imagination. 

The article m which I find this agreement most strong, is in oui 
Saviour's mode of teaching, and in that particular proper^ of it, 
which consists in his drawing of his doctrine from the occasion ; or, 
which is nearly the same thing, raising reflections from the objects 
and incidents before him, or turning a particular discourse then pass- 
ing, into an opportunity of general instruction. 

It will be my business to point out this manner in the first three 
evangelists ; and then to inquire» whether it do not appear also, in 
several examples of Christ's discourses, preserved by Saint John. 

The reader will observe in the following quotations, that the Italic 
letter contains the reflection ; the common letter, the incident or 
occasion from which it springs. 

Matt xii. 47—^. 'Then they said unto him. Behold, thy mother 
and thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak with ^ee. But he 
answered and said unto him that told him, Who is my mother? and 
who are my brethren? And he stretched forth his hand towards 
his disciples, and said. Behold my mother and my brethren ifat tofto> 
toener mall do the ujiU of my Father which is in Aeetven, the same is 
my broker, and sistery and mother.* 

Matt xvi. 5. < And when hu disciples were come to the other ode, 
diey had forgotten to take bread ; then Jesus said unto them, Thke 
Aeadf, and bewture of ihe lea/nm of the PAortMei^ and qftke Sadduoeet. 
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And tfaey reasdned amonj^ thenwelvei, saying, It is because we have 
taken no bread-— How is it that ye do not understand, that I spoke 
it not tnyou concerning bread, tnat ye should beware of the leaven 
of the Fnarisees, and of the Sadducees? Then understood they, 
fkow Aai he hade them not beware ^ the leaven of breads hd of the doc- 
TRINK tfthe Pharisees and of the Sadducees" 

Matt xv. 1, 2. 10, 11. 15--20. 'Then came to Jesus scribes and 
Pharisees, which were of Jerusalem, saying. Why do thy disciples 
transgress the traditions of the elders? for they wash not their huids 

when they eat bread. ^And he called the multitude, and said 

unto them, Hear and understand : Not thai toAtcA go^ into the mouth 
defiJeth a man, bui that which cometh out of the mouthy this defileth a 

man. Then answered Peter, and said unto him, Declare unto us 

this parable. And Jesus said. Are ye also yet without understand- 
ing? Do ye not yet understand, that whatsoever entereth in at the 
mouth, ^oeUi into the belly, and is cast out into the drausht? but 
those thmss which proceed out of the mouth, come forth mm the 
heart, and they deule the man : for out of the heart proceed evil 
tkoiugkts, murders, aduUeries, fonncattons, thefts, false toitness, Uas' 
phemies: these are the things uhich defile a man: but to eat with 

DNWA8HEN HANDS DEFILETH NOT A MAN.' Our SavioW, OD this 

occasion, expatiates rather more at large than usual, and his di»* 
course also is more divided: but the concluding sentence brings 
back the whole train of thought to the incident m the first verse, 
tn& the objuigatory question of the Pharisees, and renders it evident 
that the whole sprang from that circumstance. 

Mark x. 13 — 15. * And they brought young children to him, that 
he should touch them ; and nis disciples rebuked those that brought 
them : but when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and said 
unto them. Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; /or of such is the kingdom of God: verily I say unto you, 
Whosoever shau rwt receive the Kingdom of Chd as a liitle child, he 
shall not enter therem.* 

Mark i. 16, 17. ' Now as he walked by die sea of Galilee, he saw 
Simon and Andrew his brother casting a net into the sea, for they 
were fishers : and Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, and I will 
make youfshers of men.* 

Lufce XI. 27. ' And it came to pass as he spake these things, a cer- 
tain woman of the company lifted up her voice, and said unto him. 
Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast 
sucked : but he said, Yea, rather Messed are they that hear the worrl 
of Qod and keep it* 

Luke xiii. 1 — 3. 'There were present at that season, some that 
told him of the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled widi their 
sacrifices; and Jesus answering, said unto them. Suppose ye, thaf- 
these Galileans were sinners abtme all the Galileans, because they suf- 
fered such things? Itdl you. Nay: btU, except ye repent, ye smU all 
likewise perish. . 

JLuke xiy. 15. ' And when one of them the t sat at meat with him 

87 P 
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heard thoM things, he said unto him. Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the kingdom of God. Then said be unto him, A eerUnn 
man made a ^reai supper^ and bade many^ &c. The parable is rather 
too long for maertion, but affords a striking instance of Christ's man- 
ner of raising a discourse firom the occasion. Observe also in the 
same chapter tvi^o other examples of advice, drawn firom the circum- 
stances oi the entertainment and the behavior of the quests. 

We will now see, how this mamter discovers ilselt in Sl JahCs 
history of Christ 

John vi. 25. * And when thev had found him on the other side of 
the sea, they said unto him, Rabbi, when (iaotest thou hither ? Jesus 
answered tnem, and said, Verily I say unto yoa, ye seek me not 
because ye saw the miracles, but because ;^e did eat of the loaves, 
and were filled. Labor not far ike meat which peri^eOi, hat for that 
meat which endure A unto everlasting lije, whkk the Son cf man tkaill 
give unto you.* 

John iv. 12. ' Art thou greater than our fother Abraham, who save 
us the well, and drank thereof himself and his children, and his 
cattle ? Jesus answered, and said unto her (the wmnan of Samaria), 
Whosoever drinlieth of this water shall thirst again; but whosoeoer 
drinketh of the water that J shaU. give him^ duM never thirst; but ike 
water that I ahaU give hinit shall be in him a well of watert springv^ 
up into everlasting life^ 

John iv. 31. * In the mean while, his disciples prayed him, saying, 
Master, eat; but he said unto them, I have meat to eat that ye know 
not of. Therefore said the disciples one to another. Hath any man 
brought him aught to eat ? Jesus saith unto them, My meat is, to do 
the mU of him mat sent me, arid to finish his workJ 

John ix. 1 — 5. ' And as Jesus passed by, he saw a man which was 
blind from his l^rtb ; and his disciples asked him, saying, Who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind ? Jesus answered. 
Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents, but that the wotIb of 
God should be made manifest in him. I must work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day ; the night cometht v^tnen no man can work. 
As long as 1 am in the world, I am the light of the world* 

John ix. 35—40. 'Jesus heard that they had cast him (the blind 
man above mentioned) out : and when he had found him, he said 
unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son of God ? And he answered, 
and said. Who is he, Lord, that I might beUeve on him? And Jesus 
said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh 
with thee. Aind he said. Lord, I beUeve ; and he worshipped him. 
And Jesus said, For judgment I am come into this world, that they 
ttJtich see not, might see; and that they which see, might be made bUnd.* 

All that the reader has now to do, is to compare the series of 
examples taken from Saint John with the series of examples 
taken from the other evangelists, and to judge whether there 
be not a visible agreement in the manner between them. In the 
above^oted passages, the occasion is stated, as well 'as the reflec* 
tioo. They seem, therefore, the most proper for the purpoee of onr 
argument A large, however, and cunous collection has oeen made 
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by diflferent writers,* of instances, in which it is extremely probable 
that Christ spoke iii allusion to some object, or some occasion, then 
before him, though the mention of the occasion, or of the object, be 
omitted in the history. I only observe, that these instances are com 
mon to Saint John's Gospel with the other three. 

I conclude this article by remaridng, that nothing of this mariner 
is perceptible in the speeches recorded in the Acts, or in any other 
but those which are attributed to Christ, and that, in truth, it was a 
veiy unlikely manner for a forger or fabulist to attempt ; and a man- 
ner very difficult for any writer to execute, if he haa to supply all 
the materials, both the incidents and the observations upon them, 
out of his own head. A foi^er or a fabulist would have made for 
Christ, discotirses exhorting to virtue and dissuading from vice in 
general terms. It would never have entered into the thoughts of 
either, to have crowded together such a number of allusions to tune, 
place, and other little circumstances, as occur, for instance, in the 
sermon on the mount, and which nothing but the actual presence 
of the objects coald have suggested.! 

IT. There appears to me to exist an affinity betweeir the history 
of Chnst's placing a little child in the midst of his disciples, as re- 
lated by the first three evangelists^ and the history of Christ's 
washing his disciples' feet, as given by Saint John.$ In the stories 
themseWes there is no resemblance. But the affinity which 1 
would point out consists in these two articles : First, that both sto- 
ries denote the emulation which prevailed amongst Christ's disci- 
ples, and his own care and desire to correct it ; the moral of both 
18 the same. Secondly, that both stories are specimens of the same 
manner of teaching, tnz. by action ; a mode of emblematic instruc- 
tion extremely peculiar, and, in these passages, ascribed, we see, to 
our Saviour, by the first three evangehsts, and by Saint John, in in- 
stances totally unlike, and without the smallest suspicion of their 
borrowing from each other. 

III. A sin^larity in Christ's language, which runs through all 
the evangelists, and which is found in those discourses of Saint 
John that have nothing similar to them in the other Gospels, is the 
appellation of * the Son of man ;' and it is in all the evangelists 
found under the peculiar circumstance of being applied by Christ 
to himself, but of never being used of him, or towards him, by any 
other person. It occurs seventeen times in Matthew's Gospel, 
twenty times in Mark's, twentv-one times in Luke's, and eleven 
times in John's, and always with this restriction. 

IV. A point of agreement in the conduct of Christ, as represented 
by his dinerent historians, is that of his withdrawing himself out of 
the way, whenever the behavior of the multitude indicated a dis- 
position to tumult 

* Newton on Daniel, p. 148. note a. Jortin, Dis. p. S13. Bishop Law's 
Life of Christ, 
t Bee Bishop Law's Lifb of Christ, 
t Matt, xviii. i. Mark ix. 33. Luke iz. 46. § Chap. xiii. 3. 
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Matt. xiv. 22. ' And straightway Jesus constrained his disciples 
to get into a shipy and to go before him unto the other side, wnile 
he sent the multitude away. And when he had sent the miUtitude 
away, he went up into a mountain apart to pray.' 

Luke V. 15, lo. 'But so much the more went there a &me 
abroad of him, and great multitudes came together to hear, and to 
be healed by him of their infirmities : and ne withdrew himself 
into the wilderness, and prayed.' 

With diese quotations, compare the following from Saint John : 

Chap. V. 13. * And he that was healed wist not who it was ; for 
Jesus nad conveyed himself away, a multitude being in that place.' 

Chap. vi. 15. ' When Jesus therefore perceived uat they would 
come and take him by force to make him a king, he departed again 
into a mountain himself alone.' 

In this last instance. Saint John gives the motive of Christ's oon* 
d let, which is left unexplained by the other evangelists, who have 
elated the conduct itself. 

V. Another, and a more singular circumstance in Christ's ministry, 
was the reserve, which, for some time, and upon some occasions at 
least, he used in declarms his own character and his leaving it to 
be collected from his works rather than his professions. Just rea- 
sons for this reserve have been assi^ed.* But it is not what ooe 
would have expected. We meet with it in Saint Matthew's Gos- 
pel: chap. xvi. 20. 'Then charged he his disciples, that they 
should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ' Again, and upon 
a different occasion, in Saint Mark's : chap. iii. 11. * And unclean 
spirits, when they saw him, fell down before him, uid cried, saying, 
'Thou art the Son of God : and he straitly charged them that they 
should not make him known.' Another mstance similar to this last 
is recorded by Saint Luke, chap. iv. 41. What we thus find in the 
three evangelists, appears also in a passage of Saint John, chap. x. 
24, 25. ' Then came the Jews round about him, and said unto nim, 
IIow long dost thou make us to doubt ? If thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly.' The occasion here was difierent from any of the rest ; and 
it was indirect. We only discover Christ's conduct through the 
upbraidings of his adversaries. But all this strengthens the argu- 
ment. I had rather at any time surprise a coincidence in some 
oblique allusion, than read it in broad assertions. 

VI. In our Lord's commerce with his disciples, one very observa- 
ble particular is the difficulty which they found in understanding 
him, when he spoke to them of the future part of his history, espe^ 
cially of what related to his passion or resurrection. This difficulty 
p txluced, as was natural, a wish in them to ask for farther explana- 
tion ; from which, however, they appear to have been sometimes 
kept back, by the fear of giving onence. All these circumstances 
are distinctly noticed bv Mark and Luke upon the occasion of his 
informing mem (probaoly for the first time), that the Son of roan 
chould be delivered into the hands of men. ' They understood not,' 

* See Locke's HeasonabJeoess of Christianity 
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the eyangelists tell U8, ' this Rayinff, and it was hid from them, that 
they perceived it not : and tliey feared to ask him of that saying.* 
LuKe ix. 45. Mark ix. 32. In Saint John's Gospel we have, on a 
difierent occasion, and in a different instance, the same difliciilty of 
apprehension, the same curiosity, and the same restraint : — ' A httle 
while, and ye shall not see me : and again, a little while, and ^e 
shall see me ; because I go to the Father. Then said some of his 
disciples among themselves. What is ^s that he saith unto us ? A 
little while, and ye shall not see me : and again, A little while, and 
ye shall see me : and, Because I go to the Father? They said there- 
JK>re, What is this that he saith, A little while ? we cannot tell what 
he saith. Now Jesus knew that they were desirous to ask him, and 
said unto them,' &c. John xvi. 16, &c. 

VII. The meekness of Christ during his last sufferincs, which is 
conspicuous in the narratives of the first three evangelists, is pre- 
fierved in that of Saint John under separate examples. The answer 

S'ven by him, in Saint John,* when the high-priest asked him of 
8 disciples and his doctrine ; ' I spake openly to the world ; I ever 
taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither the Jews al- 
ways resort ; and in secret have I said nothing ; why askest thou 
me ? ask them which heard me, what I have said unto them ;' is 
very much of a (Hece with his reply to the armed parly which 
seized him, as we read in Saint Mark's Gospel, and in Saint 
Luke's :t * Are you come out as against a thief, with swords and 
with staves to take mo ? I was daily with you in the temple teach- 
ing, and ye took me not' In both answers, we discern the same 
tranquilh^, the same reference to his public teaching. His mild 
expostulation with Pilate, on two several occasions, as related by 
Samt John4 is delivered with the same unruffled temper, as that 
which conducted him through the last scene of his life, as described 
l^his other evangelists. lus answer in Saint John's Gospel, to the 
officer who struck him with the palm of his hand, * If I have spoken 
evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest thou tmX^ 
was such an answer, as might have been looked for from the per- 
son, who, as he proceeded to the place of execution, bid his com* 
ponions (as we are told by Saint Luke),|| weep not for him, but for 
themselves, their posterity, and tiieir country ; and who, whilst he 
was suspended upon the cross, prayed for his murderers, ' for they 
know not,' said he, ' what they do.' The urgency also of his judges 
and his prosecutors to extort from him a defence to the accusation, 
and his unwillingness to make any (which was a peculiar circum- 
stance), appears m Saint John's account, as well as in that of the 
other evangelists.ir 

There are moreover two other correspondences between Saint 
John's history of the transaction and theirs, of a kind somewhat dif- 
ferent from tnose which we have been now mentioning. 

* Chap, xviii. 90, 31. f Mark xiv. 48. Luke xxii. 52. 

X Chap, xviii. 34. xix. 11. § Chop, xviij. 93. f Chap, xxiii. 28. 

IT See John xix. 9. Matt, xxvii. 14. Luke xxiii. 9. 
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The first three evangelists record what is cafled our SaviouT'a 
agony, L e. his devotion in the garden immediately before he Was 
apprehended; in which narrative they all make him pray, 'that 
the cup might pass from him.' This is ^e particular metaphor 
which they all ascribe to him. Saint Matthew adds, 'O my Father, 
if this cup may not pass away fiom me, except I drink it, thy will 
be done.'* Mow Saint John does not give the scene in the gardeb : 
but when Jesus was seized, and some resistance was attempted to 
be made by Peter, Jesus, according to his account, checked the at- 
tempt with this reply : 'Put up thy sword into the sheath: the cup 
which my Father hath given me, shaQ I not drink it?'t This is 
something more than consistency ; it is coincidence : because it is 
extremely natural, that Jesus, who, before he was apprehended, 
had been praying his Father, that ' that cup might pass from him,' 
yet with sucn a pious retraction of his request, as to have added, 
* If this cup may not pass from me, thy will be done;' it was natu- 
ral, I say, for the same person, when he actually was apprehended, 
to express the resignation to which he had already made up his 
thoughts, and to express it in the form of speech which he had be- 
fore used, ' The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not 
drink it?' This is a coincidence between writers, in whose narra- 
tives there is no imitation, but great diversity. 

A second similar correspondency is the following : Matthew and 
Mark make a charge, upon which our Lord was condemned, to be 
a threat of destroying the temple ; ' We heard him say, I will destroy 
this temple made with hands, and within three days I will build 
another made without hands :t but they neither of them inform ns, 
upon what circumstances this calumny was founded. Saint John, 
in the early part of the history,^ supphes us with this information ; 
for he relates, that, on our Lord*s nrst journey to Jerusalem, when 
the Jews asked him, * What sign showest thou unto us, seeing that 
thou doest these things ? he answered. Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up.' This agreement could hardly arise 
from any thing but the truth of the case. From any care or design 
in Saint John, to make his narrative tally with the narratives of 
other evangelists, it certainly did not arise, for no such design ap- 
pears, but Uie absence of it 

A strong and more general instance of agreement is the following. 
— ^The first three evangelists have related the appointment of the 
twelve apostles,|| and have ^ven a catalogue of their names in form. 
John, without ever mentioning the appointment, or ^ving the cata- 
logiie, supposes, throughout his whole narrative, Chnst to oe accom- 
panied by a select party of his disciples ; the number of those to be 
twelve ft and whenever he happens to notice any one of that num- 
ber,** it is one included in the catalogue of the other evangelists : 

* Chap. zxvi. 43. t C%ap. xviii. 1 1. t Mark xiv. 58. 

§ Chap. ii. 19. I Matt. x. 1. Mark iii. 14. Luke vi. 12. 

IT Chap. vi. 70. ♦• Chap. xx. 34. vi. 71. 
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Md Ihe tiemes iirincipaUy-ocourriiigin the «oiine of Mt hittory of 
Christ, ore the names extant in their list This last ag^reement, whi^h 
is of considerable moment, runs thioagh evmy Gospel, «iid Chioogh 
every chapter of each. 
All this bespeaks reality. 



CHAP. V. 

OriginaUty efour Saviour'i ChtumoUT' 

The Jews, whether right or wrong, had understood their piophe- 
des to foretell the advent of a person, who by some supernatural 
assistance should advance their nation to independence, and to a 
supreme degree of splendor and prosperity. This was the reigning 
opinion and expectation of the times. 

Now, had Jesus been an enthusiast, it is probable that his enthu- 
siasm would have fiillen in with the popular delusion, and ^t, 
ii^lst he gave himself out to be the penMMi intended by these pre- 
dictions, he would have assumed the character to which they were 
universally supposed to relate. 

Had heoeen an impostor, it was his business to have flattered the 
prevailing hopes, because these hopes were to be the instruments 
of his attraction and success. 

But, what is better than conjecture, is the fact, that all the pre- 
tended Messiahs actually did so. We learn fixnn Josephus, that 
tiiere were many of these. Some of them, it is probable, might be 
impostors, who thought that an advantage was to be taken erf* die 
state of public opinion. Others, perhaps, were enthusiasts, whoae 
imagination had been drawn to this particular object, by the Ian- 
^age and sentiments which prevailed around them. But, whether 
impostors or enthusia.sts, they concurred in producing themselves in 
the character which their countrymen looked for, ttiat is to say, as 
the restorers and deliverers of the nation, in that sense in wnich 
restoration and deliverance were expected by the Jews. 

Why therefore Jesus, if he was, like them, either an enthusiast or 
impostor, did not pursue the same conduct as diey did, in fmming 
his dioracter and pretensions, it will be found difficult to explain. 
A mksion, the operation and benefit of which was to take place in 
another life, was a thin^ unthoughtof as die subject of these proph- 
ecies. That Jesus, coming to them as their Messiah, should come 
tinder a character totally difierent from that in which they expected 
him ; should deviate from the general persuasion, and deviate into 
ftretensions absolutely singular and original ; appears to be incon- 
sistent with the imputation of enthusis;»m or imposture, both which, 
hy their nature, I should expect would, and both which, throughout 
the experience which this very subject furnishes, in fhct Aave fol- 
lowed the opinions that obtained at the dme. 

If it be said, that Jesus, having tried the other plan, turned at 
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len^ to this ; I answer, diat the thing is said without evidence ; 
i^[ainst evidence ; that it was competent to the rest to have done the 
same, yet that nothing of this sort was thought of bjr any. 



CHAP. VI. 

Conformity qftheftuAa ocamofudly mentioned or referr^i to in Scrq» 
ture, voiOi the state cf things in those times <u rqtresented by foreign 
and independent accounts. 

One ai]guinent, which has been much relied upon (but not more 
than its just weight deserves), is the conformity of the fiicts occa- 
sionally mentioned or referred to in Scripture, with the state of things 
in those times, as represented by foreign and independent accounts ; 
which conformity proves, that the writers of the New Testament 
possessed a species of local knowledge, which could only belong to 
an inhabitant of that country, and to one living in that age. This 
ailment, if well made out by examples, is very little short of 
proying the absolute genuineness of the writings. It carries them 
up to the age of the reputed authors, to an age in which it must 
have been difficult to impose upon the Christian public, forgeries in 
die names of those authors, and in which there is no evidence that 
any forgeries were attempted. It proves, at least, that the books, 
whoever were the authors of them, were composed by persons liv 
ing in the time and country in which these things were transacted ; 
and consequently capable, by their situation, of b«ing well informed 
of the fiuMs which they relate. And the argument is stronger when 
applied to the New Testament, than it is in the case of almost anv 
ouier writings, by reason of the mixed nature of the allusions whicn 
this book contains. The scene of action is not confined to a sinjgle 
country, but displayed in the greatest cities of the Roman empire. 
Allusions are made to the manners and principles of the Greeks, 
the Romans, and the Jews. This variety renders a forgery proper- 
tionably more difficult, especially to writers of a posterior age. A 
Greek or Roman Christian, who lived in the second or third cen- 
tury, would have been wanting in Jewish literature ; a Jewish con- 
vert in those ages would have been equally deficient in the know- 
ledge of Greece and Rome.* 

This, however, is an argument which depends entirely upon an 
induction of particulars; and as, consequently, it carries with it little 
force, without a view of the instances upon which it is built, I have 
to request the reader's attention to a detail of examples, distinctly 
and articulately proposed. In collecting these examples, I have done 
no more than epitomize the first volume of the first part of Dr. Lard- 
ner's Credibili^ of the Gospel Histoiy. And I have brought the 
argument withm its present compass, iirst, by passing over some of 

* Michaelis's Introduction to the New Testament (Marsh's Transla- 
tion), e. 2. Beet. xi. 
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his sections in which the accordancy appeared to me less certain, or 
upon subjects not sufficiently appropriate or circumstantial ; secondly, 
by contracting every section into the fewest words possible, content- 
ing myself for the most part with a mere ajmosition of passages; and, 
thudly, by omitting many disquisitions, wliich, though learned and 
accurate, are not absolutely necessary to the understanding or veri- 
ficadon of the ar^ment 

The writer pnncipally made use of m the inquiry, is Joeephus. 
Josephus was bom at Jerusalem four years after CfurnVn ascension. 
He wrote his history of the Jewish war some time afler the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which happened in the year of our Lord lxx, 
that is, thirty-seven years after the ascension ; and his history of Uie 
Jews he ftiished in the year xciii, that is, sixty years aiter the 
ascension. 

At the head of each article, I have referred, by figures included 
/ri brackets, to the page of Dr. Lardner's volume, where the section, 
from which the abridgment is made, begins. The edition used» is 
iliatof 1741. 

I. Q^ 14] Matt ii. 22. * When he (Joseph) heard that Archelaus 
(^id reign in Judea, in the room of his ftlher Herod, he was afraid to 
fro thither : notwidistanding, being warned of God in a dream, he 
turned aside into the parts of Galilee.' 

In tliia passage it is asserted, that Archelaus succeeded Herod in 
Judea; and it is im^^ed, that his power did not extend to Galilee. 
Now we learn from Joeephus, that Herod the Great, whose dominion 
included all the land of Israel, appointed Archelaus his successor in 
Judea, and assigned the rett of his dominions to other sons ; and that 
this disposition was ratified, as to the main parts of it, by the Roman 
emperor.* 

Saint Matthew says, that Archelaus reigned, was king in Judea. 
Agreeablv to this, we are informed by Josephus, not only that Herod 
appointea Archelaus his successor in Judea, but that he also ap- 
pomted him with the title of King ; and tiiie Greek verb BamAcvci, 
which the evangelist uses to denote the government and rank of 
Archelaus, is used likewise by Josephus.t 

T^e cruelty of Archelaus's character, which is not obscurely inti- 
mated by the evangelist, agrees with divers particulars in his history, 
preserved by Josephus :-^* In the tenth year of his government, the 
chief of die Jews and Samaritans, not bein^ able to endure his 
cruelty and t^jnnnnjr, presented complaints against him to Caesar.'t 

n. [p. 19.] Luke iii. 1. ' In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tibe* 
rius CflBsar, — ^Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and his brother Philip 
tetrarch of Iturea and ot the region of Trachonitis, — the word of 
God came unto John.' 

By the will of Herod the Great, and the decree of Augustus there- 
upon, his two sons were appointed, one (Herod Antipas) tetrarch of 

* Antiq. lib. xvii. c 8. sect 1. ^Be Bell. lib. i. e. 33. sect. 7. 

i Antiq. lib. xvii. c. 13. sect. i. 
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Galilee and Peroa, and the other (Philip) tetrarch of Trach<»iti8 and 
the neighboring countriea.* We have therefiire these two persons 
in the situations in which Saint Luke places dimn ; and also, that 
they were in these situations in the fifteenth year of Tiberius ; in 
other words, that they continued in possession of their territories 
and titles until that time, and afterward, appears from a passive in 
Josephus, which relates of Herod, ' that he was removed by Cahgula, 
the successor of Tiberius ;t and of PhiUp, that he died in the ttoett* 
tieth year of Tiberius, when he had governed Trachonitis and Bata- 
nea and Gaulanitis thirty-seven years.'! 

III. [p. 20.] Mark vi. 17.$ * Herod had sent forth, and laid hold 
upon John, and bound him in prison, for Herodias' sake, his brother 
Philip's wife ; for he had mamed her.' 

With this compare Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. 6. sect 1. — ' He (Herod 
the tetrarch) made a visit to Herod his brother. — ^Here, felling in 
love with Herodias, the wife of the said Herod, he ventured to inake 
her proposals of marriage.'|| 

Again, Mark vi 22. ' And when the daughter of the aaid Herodias 
came in and danced .' 

With this also compare Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 0. sect 4. 'Hero- 
^Itas was married to Herod, son of Herod the Great They had a 
dauglUert whose name was Salome ; afler whose birth, Herodias, in 
utter violation of the laws of her countiy, left her husband, then 
living, and married Herod the tetrarch of GaUlee, her husband's 
brother by the father's side.' 

IV. [p. 29.] Acts xii. 1. 'Now, about that time, Herod the long 
stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the church.' In the con* 
elusion of the same chapter, Herod's dealh is represented to have 
taken place soon afler this persecution. The accuracy of our histo- 
rian, or, rather, the unmeditated coincidence, which truth of its own 
accord produces, is in this instance remarkable. There was no por- 
tion of time, for thirty yean before, nor ei;er afterward, in which 
there was a king at Jeruralem, a person exercising that authority in 
Judea, or to whom that title coula be applied, except the three last 
years of this Herod's life, within which period the transaction re- 

* Ant. lib. xvii. c. 8. sect 1. t Il>id- lib. xviii. c. 8. sect. 2. 

ilbid. c 5. sect 6. § See also Matt xiv. 1— la Luke iii. 19. 

The affinity of the two accounts is unqaestionable; bat there is a 
srence in the name of Herodias'a first hasband, which, in tlw evan- 
gelist, is Philip; in Josephus, Herod. The difficulty, however, will not 
appear considerable, when we recollect how common it was in those 
times for the same person to bear two names. 'Simon, which is called 
Peter; Lebbeus, whose surname is Thaddeus; Thomas, which is called 
Didymus; Simeon, who was called Ni^r: Saul, who was also called 
Paal.* Tlie solution is rendered likewise easier in the present case, by 
the consideration, that Herod the Great had children by seven or eight 
wives; that Josephas mentions three of his sons under the name of Herod: 
that it is nevertheless highly probable, that the brothers bore some addi- 
tional name, by which they were distinguished fVom one another. — Lard 
ner, vol. ii. p. 897. 
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corded in the Acts is stated to have taken place. This prince was 
the grandson of Herod the GreaL In the Acts, he appears under 
his family-name of Herod ; by Joeephus he was called Agrippa. For 
proof that he was a Mne, properly so called, we have the testimony 
of Josephus in full and direct terms :— ' Sending for him to his palace, 
Caligula put a crown upon his head, and appointed him king of the 
tetrarchie of PhiUp, intending also to give mm the tetrarchie of Ly« 
sanias/* And that Judea was at last, but not until the last, included 
in his dominions, appears by a subsequent passage of the same Jose* 
phus, wherein he tells us, that Claudius, l^ a decree, confirmed to 
Agrippa the dominicm which Caligula had given him ; adding also 
Judea and Samaria^ in the utmost extent^ aa po8se$9ed by his grand- 
father Herod.i 

V. [p. 32.] Acts xil. 19~2a < And he (Herod) went down from 
Judea to Cesarea, and there abode.— And on a set day, Herod, 
arrayed in royal apparel, sat upcm his throne, and made an oradon 
unto them : and the people ^ve a shout, saying. It is the voice of a 
god, and not of a man ; and immediately the angel of the Lord smote 
him, because he gave not God the glory: and he was eaten of worms, 
and gave up the ghost' 

Joseph. Antiq. Bb. zix. c. 8. sect 2^ * He went to the city of Cesa- 
rea. Here he celebrated shows in honor of Ceesar. On tne second 
day of the shows,' earlv in the monung, he came into the theatre, 
dressed in a robe of silver, of most curious workmanship^ The rays 
of the risinff sun, reflected from such a splendid garb, gave him a 
majestic and awftil appearance. They called him a gCMi ; apd en- 
treated him to be propitious to them, saying. Hitherto we have 
respected you as a man ; but now we ackiu>wledge you to be more 
than mortaL The king neidier reproved these persons, nor rejected 
the impious flattery. — ^Immediately after this,, he was seised with 
pains in his bowels, extremely violent at the very first— He wqb 
carried therefore with all haste to his palace. These pains con- 
tinually tormentine him, he expired in five dajm' time.' 

The reader will perceive tne accofdancy of these accounts in 
various particulars. The place (Cesarea), the set day, the gorgeous 
dress, the aockmadons or the assembly, the pecufiar turn of the 
flattery, the reception of it, the sudden and critical incursion of the 
disease, are circumstances noticed in both narratives. The wonns, 
mentioned by Sidnt Luke, are not remarked by Josephua; but the 
appearance of diese is a symptom, not unusually, I behave, attending 
the diseases which Josepnus describes, viz* viment aflfections of the 
bowels. 

VI. [p. 41.] Acts xxiv. 24. * And after certain days, when Fe.ix 
came with his wife Prosilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul.' 

Joseph: Antiq. lib. xx. c. 6. sect 1, 2. ' Agrippa gave his sister 
Drusilia in marriage to Azizus, king of the EmesMies, when he had 
consented to be circumcised. — ^But this marriage o£ Drusilia with 

* Antiq. xviii. c. 7. sect 10. f I^* xix. c. & stct L 
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Azinis ynm diaolved in a short time after tfiis manner :-^When 
Fdix tooM procurator of Judea^ havinff had a sight of her, he was 
miffhtily taken with her* — She was induced to ttanqpness Uie lawa 
of tier country, and itiarry Felix.* 

Here the puhlic station of Felix, the name of his wife, and the 
singular circumstance of her religion, all appear in perfect con- 
tbrmity with the evangelist 

VII. [p. 4&] * And iSler certain days, king Agrippa and Bemice 
came to Cesarea to salute Festus.' By this passage we are in effect 
told, that Agrippa was a king, but not of Judea ; finr he came to 
salute Festus, who at this time administered the government of that 
country at Cesarea. 

Now, how does the history of the age correspond with this ac- 
count? The Agrippa here spoken oi, was the son of Herod AgrimMu 
mentioned in the last article; but that he did not succeed to liis 
fiither*s kingdom, nor ever recovered Judea, which had been a part 
of it, we learn fay the information of Joeephus, who relates of nim 
that, when his fi^er was d«id, Claudius mtended, at first, to have 
put him immediately in possession of his fether's dominions ; but 
that, Agrippa being then out seventeen yean of age, the emperor 
was pefsuaded to uter his mind, and appointed Cuspius Fadus pre- 
fect of Judea, and the whole kingdom ;* which Fadus was suc- 
ceeded by Tiberius Alexander, Cumanus, Felix, Festus.t But diaf, 
though disappointed of his fether^s kinguom, in which was included 
Judea, he was nevertheless riprhtly styled Kin^ Agrippa, and that 
he was in possession of considerable territones boraering upon 
Judea, we gather* from the same authority; for, after several aoc- 
cessive doiuitions of country, 'Claudius, at 'the same time that he 
sent Felix to be procurator of Judea, promoted Agrippa from Chalcis 
to a greater kingdom^ giving to him me tetrarohie which had been 
Philip's; and he addM moreover the kingdom of Lysanias, and the 
province that had belonged to Varus.'| 

Saint Paul addresses this person as a Jew: 'King Agrippa, be- 
lievest thou the prophets f I know that thou believes!.' As tne son 
of Herod Agripin, who is described by Josephus to have been a 
zealous Jew, it is reasonable to suppose that he maintained die 
name profession. But what is more material to remark, because it 
is more close and circumstantial, is, that Saint Luke, speaking of 
the fiither, (Acts xii. 1-^3.) calls him Herod the king, and gives an 
example of the exeroise of his authority at Jerusalem : speaking of 
the son, (xxv. 13.) he calls him kin^, but not of Judea; which dia> 
ttuction agrees correctly with the history. 

VIII. (p. 51.] Acts xui. 6. ' And when they had gone ihrongh the 
isle (Cyprus) to Faphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a fidse 
prophet, a Jew, whoee name was Baijesus, which was with the 
deputyof the country, Sergins Paulus, a prudent man.' 

* Antiq. zix. e. 9. ad fin. t lb- xx. De Ben. lib. ii. 

I Ds BefL lib. ii. c IS. ad fin. 
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Tknb word, which is here translated deputy, ricntfies procoru^ 
and upon this word oar obBervation is founded. The provinces of 
the Roman empire were of two kinds ; those belonging to the em- 
peror« in which the governor was called propretor ; and those be- 
lonffing to the senate, in which the governor was called proconsul. 
And this was p. regular dwtinction. Now it appears from Dio Cas- 
siiis,* that the province of Cyprus, which in the original distribution 
was assigned to the emperor, had been transferred to the senate, m 
exchange for some others ; and that, after this exchange, the ap- 
proiviate title of the Roman governor was proconsul. 

lb. xviii. 12. [p. 55.] * And when GaUio was deputy (proccnniti of 
Achaia.' 

The proprie^ of the title 'proconsul,' is in this passage still more 
critical. For tne province of Achaia^ after passing from the senate 
to the emperor, haid been restored again by the emperor Claudius to 
the senate (and consequently its government had be<»me procanau- 
lar) only six or seven years before the time in which diis transac* 
tion is said to have taken place.t And what confines with strictness 
the appellation to the time is, that Achaia under the following 
reum ceased to be a Roman province at all. 

UL [p. 152.] It appears, as well from Uie general constitution of a 
Roman province, as from what Josephus delivers concernmg die 
state of Judea in particular4 that the power of life and death 
resided exclusively in the Roman goyemor; but that the Jews, 
nevertheless, had magistrates and a council, invested with a sub- 
ordinate and municij^ audiority. This economy is discerned in 
every part of die Gospel narrative of our Saviour's cnicifixion. 

X. [p. 203.] Acts ix. 31. 'Then had the churches rest throughout 
all Judea and Galilee and Samaria.' 

This rett synchronizes with the attempt of Caligula to place his 
statue in the temple of Jerusalem; the threat of which outrajge pro- 
dttoed amongst the Jews a consternation that, for a season, diverted 
their attention from every other object^ 

' XL [p. 218.] Acts xxi. 30. * And they took Paul, and drew him 
out of the temple ; and forthwith the doors were shut And as 
they went about to kill him, tiding came to the chief captain of 
the handj that all Jerusalem was m an uproar. Then the chief 
captain came near, and commanded him to be bound with two 
chains, and demanded, who he was, and what he had done ; and 
some cried one thing, and some another, among the multitude: 
and, when he could not know the certainty for the tumult, he com- 
manded him to be carried into the caade. And when he came upon 
^ atatVff, so it was, that he was borne of the soldiers for the vio- 
lence of the people.' 

In this quotauon, we have the band of Rnnan soldieia at Jeru- 
salem, their office (to suppress tumults), the castle, the stain, 

* De Bell. lib. liv. ad. A. U. 732. 
fSuet in Claud, c. 35. Dio, lib. Ixi. 
i Antiq. lib. xx. c 8. sect. 5. o. I. ssot- 9. 
i Joseph, ds Bell. Ub. xi. c 13. seet. 1. 3. 4. 
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both, as it should seem, ac(joiniiig to the temple. Let us mquirie 
whether we can find these particulan in any other record of ibaX 
age and place. 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. t. c. 5. sect 8. * Antonia was sitaated at the 
angle of the western and northern porticoes of the outer temple. It 
was built upon a rock fiAy cubits high, steep on all sides. — On that 
side where it joined to the porticoes of the temple, &ere were Oairs 
reaching to each portico, by^which the guard descended ; for there 
was always lodged here a Koman legion, and posting themselves in 
their armor in several places in the porticoes, they kept a watch on 
the people on the feast-days to prevent all ditordern ; wt as the tem- 
ple was a guard to the city, so was Antonia to the temple.' 

XII. [p. 234.] Acts iv. 1. ' And as they spake unto the people, the 
priests, and the ooftain of the temple and the Saddocees, came upcm 
diem.' Here we have a public officer, under the title of captain of 
the temple, and he probably a Jew, as he accompanied the priests 
and Sadducees in apprehending the apostles. 

Joseph, de Bell. hb. n. c. 17. sect 2. * And at the temple, Eleazar^ 
the son of Ananias, the high-priest, a young man of a bold and reso- 
lute disposition, then captain, persuaded those who perfiHrmed the 
sacred ministrations not to receive the gift or sacrifice fix>m any 
stranger.' 

Xul. [p. 225.] Acts XXV. 12. < Then Festus, when he had con- 
ferred with the council, answered, Hast thou appealed unto Csesar ? 
unto CiBsar shalt thou sa' T^t it was usual for the Roman presi- 
dents to have a council, consisting of their friends, and other chief 
Romans in the province, appears expressly in the following passage 
of Cicero's oration against Verres .■ — * Illud ne^re posses, aut nunc 
negabis, te, conciUo tuo dimisso, viris primanis, qui in ccmsiho C. 
Sacerdotis fuerant, tibiqae esse volebant, remotis,'de re judicat& 
judicftase 7' 

XIV. [p. 235.] Acts xvi. 13. * And (at Fhilippi) on the sahbath we 
went out of the city by a river-side, where prayer was wont to be 
made,' or where a ir/)oorco;^, orator]^, or place of prayer, was allowed. 
The particularity to be remarked, is the situation of the place where 
pr^er was wmit to bo made, «». bv a rivet'tide. 

rbSLo, describing the conduct of tne Jews of Alexandria, on a cer- 
tain pubUc occasion, relates of thcan, that 'early in the morning, 
flocking out of the gates of the city, diey go to the neighboring 
khores (for the rpwtnx^i were destroyed), and, standing in a most 
pure place, they lift up their voices with one accord.'* 

Josephus gives us a decree of the city of Halicamassus, permit- 
ting the Jews to build oratories ; a part of which decree runs thus : 
-* We ordain that the Jews who are willing, men and women, do 
observe the sabbaths, and perform sacred rites according to the 
Jewish laws, and huHd oraitmee by the eearnde.*^ 
Tertullian, among other Jewish rites and customs, such as feasts 

♦ Philo in Flaec p. 388. ~ ' 

T Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c 10. seet 94. 
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■abbttliui, fasts, and unleavened bread, mentions * omtiones IUotqUb;* 
that is, prayers by the river-side/* 

XV. [p. 255.] Acts XXV i. 5. 'After the most Orailttt sect of our 
religion, I lived a Pharisee.' 

Joseph, de Bell. lib. i. c. 5. sect 2. ' The Pharisees were reckoned 
the most relisious of any of the Jews, and to be the most exact and 
skilfal in ex]Haming the laws.' 

In the original, there is an agreement not only in the sense, but 
in the expression, it being the same Greek adjective, which is ren* 
dered 'strait' in the Acts, and 'exact' in Josephus. 

XVI. [p. 255.] Mark vii. 3. 4. 'The Pharisees and all the Jews, 
except they weu9h, eat not, holding the tradition of the elders ; and 
many other things there be which they have received to hold.' 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 10. sect d. ' The Pharisees have de- 
livered to the people many institutions, as received from Uie fathers, 
which are not written in the law of Moses.' 

XVII. [p. 259.] Acts xxiii. 8. ' For the Sadducees f>nv, that there 
is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees con- 
fess both.' 

Joseph, de Bell. Ub. c. 8. sect 14. * They (the Pharisees) believe 
every soul to be immortal, but that the soul of the good only passes 
into another body, and that the soul of the wicked is punishea with 
eternal punishment' On the other hand, (Antiq. lib. xviiL c. 1. 
sect 4.) ' It is the opinion of the Sadducees, that souls perish with 
the bodies.' 

XVIII. [p. 26a] Acts V. 17. ' Then the high-priest rose up, and 
all they that were with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees), 
and were filled with indignation.' Saint Luke here intimates, that 
the high-priest was a Sadducee ; which is a character one would 
not have expected to meet with in that station. The circumstancOt 
remarkable as it is, was not however without examples. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiii. c. 10. sect 6, 7. ' John Hyrcanus, high- 
priest of the Jews, forsook the Pharisees upon a disgust, and joined 
himself to the party of the Sadducees.' Tnis high-priest died (me 
hundred and seven years before the Christian era. 

Again, (Antiq. lib. xx. c. 8. sect 1.) ' This Ananus the younger, 
who, as we have said just now, had received the high-pnesthood, 
was fierce and haugh^ in his behavior, and, above all men, bold 
and daring, and, moreover, vxu qf the sect of the SadduceesJ' This 
high-priest lived little more than twenty-years afler the transaction 
in the Acts. 

XIX. [p. 282.] Luke ix. 51. ' And it came to pass, when the time 
was come that he should be received up, he stedfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem, and sent messengers before his face. And they 
went, and entered into a village of the Samaritans, to make ready 
for him. And they did not receive him, because his face was as 
though he would .^ to Jerusalem.' 

Joseph. Antiq. hb. xx. c. 5. sect 1. 'It was the custom of the 

* TertuU. ad Nat. lib. i. c. 13. 
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Galileans, who went up to the holy city at the feasts, to travel 
thioug:h the coimtiy of Samaria. As thejr were in their journey, 
some inhabitants of the village called Giniea, which lies on the 
borders of Samaria and the great plain, falling upon them, killed a 
great many of them.' 

XX. [p. 27a] John iv. 20. 'Our fethers,' said the Samaritan 
woman, ' worshipped in this mountain ; and ye say, that Jerusalem 
is ^e place where men ought to worship.' 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 5. sect 1. ' Commanding them to meet 
him at mount Gervam^ which is l^ them (the Samaritans) esteemed 
the most sacred of all mountains.' 

XXI. [pu 812.] Matt xxvi. 3. 'Then assembled together the 
chief priests, and the elders of the people, unto the palace of the 
hi^-priest, who waa called Caiaphas.* That Caiaphas was high- 
pnest, and high-priest throughout the presidentship of Pontius ri- 
late, and cuiisequently at this time, appears from the following ac- 
count: — ^He was mAoe high-priest by Valerias Gntaa, predecaaor 
of Pontius Pilate, and was removed from his ofiice by Vitelliua, 
president of Syria, after Pilate was sent away out of the province 
of Judea. Josephus relates the advancement of, Caiaphas to the 
high-priesthood m this manner: 'Gratus gave the high-priesthood 
to Simon, the son of Camiihus. He having enjoyed this lionor not 
above a year, was succeeded by Joseph, toko it also called Caiaphae.* 
Afler this, Gratos went away for Rome, having been eleven years 
in Judea ; and Pontius Pilate came thither as his successor,* Of die 
remomd of Caiaphas from his office, Josephus, likewise, afterward 
informs us; and connects it with a circumstance which fixes the 
time to a date subsequent to the determination of Pilate's govern- 
ment— ' Vitellius,' he tells us, 'ordered Pilate to repair to Rome; 
and itfier that^ went up himself to Jerusalem, and then gave direc> 
tions concerning several matters. And having done these thingiB» 
he took away the priesthood from <Ae high-priest Joseph, who is 
called Caiaphas,*^ 

XXII. (Mic^elis. c. xi. sect 11.) Acta'xxiii. 4 'And they that 
stood by, said, Re vilest thou God's high-priest? Then said Riul, I 
wist not, brethren, that he was the hign-priest' Now, upon inquiry 
into the history of the age, it turns out, that Ananias, or whcnn tfua 
is spoken, was, in truth, not the hi^h-priest, though he was sittinff in 
judgment in that assumed capacity. The case was, that he had 
formerly holden the office, and had been deposed ; that the person 
who succeeded him had be^n murdered ; that another was not yet 
appointed to the station ; and that, during the vacancy, he had, of 
his owii authority, taken upon himself the discharge of the office.} 
This singular situation of the hi^h-priesthood took place duriue the 
interval between the death of Jonathan, who was murdered by 

* Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 2. sect. 3. 

t Ibid. I. xvii. c. 5. sect. 3. 

i Ibid. 1. XX. c. 5. sect. 2 ; c. 9. sect. S. 
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Older of Felix, and die accession of Ismael who was invested with 
the high^priesthood by Aghppa ; and precisely in this intervid it 
happened that Saint Paul was apprehended, and brought before 
the Jewirii oounciL 

XXIII. [p. 323.] Matt xxyl 59. 'Now the chief priests and 
elders, and all the council, sought fiJse witness against nim.' 

Josefrfi. Antiq. lib. xviii. c. 15. sect 3, 4. * Then might be seen 
the high-priests tkemsdves, with ashes on their heads, and theiif 
breasts naked.' 

The agreement here consists in speaking of the hijj^h-prieslB or 
chief priests (for the name in the original is the same) m tne pittral 
number, when, in strictness, there was only one high-priest : which 
may be considered as a proo^ that the evangelists were habituated 
to the manner of speaking^ then in use, because they retain it when 
it is neither accurate nor just For the sake of brevity, I have put 
down, from Josephus, only a single example of the application of 
this title in the plural number; but it is his usual style. 

lb. [p. 871.] Luke iii. 1. *Now in the ftfleenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Csesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judea, and 
Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, Annas and Ckaofhas being the high' 
priests, the word of God came unto John.' There is a passage in 
Joeephus very nearly parallel to tliis, and which may at least serve 
to vmdicate the evangelists from objection, with respect to his giv- 
ing the title of high-priest specificallv to two persons at the same 
lime : * Quadratus sent two others of the most powerful men of the 
Jews, as also the high-jmests Jonathan and Ananias.** ITmt Annas 
was a person in an emment station, and possessed an authority co- 
ordinate with, or next to, that of the high-priest properly so called, 
may be infenned from Saint John's Gospel, which, in die history of 
Christ's crucifixion, relates that ' the soldiers led him away to Annas 
fint't And this might be noticed as an example of undesigned 
coincidence in the two evangelists. 

Again, [p. 870.] Acts iv. 6. Annas is called the high-priest, 
though Caiaphas was in the office of the hi^h-priesthood. In like 
manner, in Josephus^ Joseph the son of Gonon, and tbs high-priest 
Ananus, were chosen to be supreme governors of all things in the 
dty.' Yet Ananos, though here call^ the high-priest Ananus, was 
not then in the office of the high priesthood. The truth is, there is 
an indeterminateness in the use of this title in the Gospel : some- 
times it is applied exclusively to the person who held the office at 
the time ; sometimes to one or two more, who probably shared with 
him some of the powers or functions of the office ; and, sometimes, 
to such of the priests as were eminent by their station or character ;i 
and there is the very same indeterminateness in Josephus. 

XXIV. rp. 347.] John xix. 19, 20. 'And Pilate wrote a title, and 
put it on the cross. That such was the custom of the Romans on 
these occasions, appears from passages of Suetonius and Die Gas- 

* De Bell. lib. ix. c 13. sect. 6. t xviii. 13. 

t Lib. ii. c. ao. sect 3. ^ § Mark xiv. 531 

28 Q3 
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siua * Ffttfem familiaa — canibut objecit, cum hoc Uhda, ImpU loon* 
f%9 parmulariofl.' Suet Domit. cap. x. And in Dio Cattius we 
ha^e Uie following : * Havinj^ led him through the midst of the 
court or assembly, with a writing ngnifyvng the cause of hit deoAt 
and afterward crucifying him/ Book uv. 

, lb. ' And it was written in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin.' That 
it was also usual about this time, in Jerusalem, to set up advertise- 
mentfe in difertnt languages, is gathered from the account which 
Josephus gives of an ezpostulatorv message from Titus to the Jews, 
when the city was almost in his hands ; m which he says, Did ye 
not erect pillars with inscriptions on them, in the Greek and in our 
languaeet * Let no one pass oeyond these bounds.' 

AAV. [o. 352.] Matt xxvii. 26. ' When he had eoourged Jeans, he 
delivered nim to be crucified.' 
The following passages occur in Josephus: 

* Being beaten^ they were crucified oppoeite to the citadel'* 

* Whom, having J&«( tcoui^ed with wiipSt he crucified.'t 
' He was burnt alive, having been firat beaien.*X 

To which may be added one iiom iJyy, lib. xi. c. 5. * Prodnctique 
omnes, virgieque can^ ac securi percussi. 

A modem example may illustrate the use we make of this in- 
stance. The preceding, ot a capital execution by the corporal pun- 
ishment of the suflerer, is a practice unknown in England, but 
retained, in some instances at least, as appears by the lato execution 
of a regicide, in Sweden. This circumstance, therefore, in die 
account of an English execution, purporting to come from an Eng- 
lish writer, would not only bring a suspicion upon the truth of the 
account, but would, in a considerable degree, impeach its preten- 
sioos of having been written by the au£or whose name it bore 
Whereas the same circumstance, in the account of a Swedish exe 
cutkMi, would verify the account, and support the authenticity of the 
book in which it was found ; or, at least, would prove that the au- 
thor, whoever he was, possessed the information and the knowledge 
which he ought to possess. 

XXVI. [p. 353.] John xix. 16. * And they took Jesus, and led him 
away ; and he, bearin0 Mm croMt went forth.' 

Plutarch, De iis qui aero puniuntur. p. 554 : & Paris, 1624. * Every 
kind of wickedness produces its own particular torment, just as 
every malefactor, when he is brought forth to execution carries his 
own cross,* 

XXVn. John xix. 32. ' Then came the soidiena, and brake the legs 
of the first, and of the other which was crucified with him.' 

Constantino abolished the punishment of -the cross; in commend- 
ing which edict, a heathen writer notices this very circumstance of 
breaking the Itgs : *E6 pius, ut etiam vetus veterrimumque suppli 
cium^patibulum, et crwribus suffiringendist primus removerit' Aup 
VictCes. capw xli 
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XXVm. \Tp. 457.] Acts iii. 1. *Now Perer and John went up uw 
gether into Ine temple, at the hour ofprayer, being the niTith hour ' 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xv. c. 7. secL 6, * Twice every day, in the mom* 
ing and at the ninih hour, the priestB peribrm their du^ at the altar.' 

AXIX [p. 462.] Acts XV. 21. «For Moaea, of old time, hath, m 
every city, them that preach him, being read in the eynagegves every 
mMaih-day* 

Joseph, contra Ap. i. ii. ' He (Moses) gave us the law ; the most 
excellent of all institutions; nor did he appoint that it should be 
heard once only, or twice, or often, but that laying aside all other 
works, we should meet together every wedc to hear it read, and gain 
a TOrfect understanding of it.' 

aXX. rpu 465.] Acts xxi 23. * We have four men, which have a 
vow on them ; them take, and purify thjrself with them, diat they 
may duive their heade,* 

Joseph, de Bell. 1. xi. c. 15. * It is customary for those who have 
been afflicted with some distemper, or have labored under any other 
difficulties, to make a vow thirty days before they o^r sacrincee, to 
abstain from wine, and sftove the hair of their headsJ 

lb. V. 24. ' Them take, and purify thyself with them, and be at 
charges with them, that they may shave their heads.* 

Joseph. Antiq. 1. xix. c 6. * He (Herod Agrippa) coming to Jerusa- 
lem, (^red up sacrifices of thanks^ving, and omitted nothing that 
was prescribed by the law. For which reason he also ordered a good 
numoer of Nazantes to he Aaved* We here find that it was an act 
of piety amongst the Jews, to defray for those who were mider the 
Nazarite vow the expenses which attended its completion ; and that 
the phrase was, ' that they miffht be shaved.' The custom and the 
expression are both remarkable, and both in close conformity with 
the Scripture account 

XXXI. [p. 474.] 2 Cor. xi. 24. 'Of the Jews five times received I 
forty stripes, save one.* 

Joseph. Antiq. iv. c. 8. sect 21. * He that acts contrary hereto, let 
him receive forty stripes, wanting one^ fnnn the public officer.' 

The coincidence here is singmar, because the law aUowed forty 
stripes : — * Forty stripes he may give him, and not exceed.* Deut 
zxv. 3. It proves that the author of the Episde to the Corinthians 
was guided, not by books, but by facts; because his statement agrees 
with the actual custom, even when that custom deviated from the 
written law, and fix)m what he must have learnt by consulting the 
Jewish code, as set forth in the Old Testament 

XXXII. [p. 490.] Luke iii. 12. 'Then came also pM'oans to be 
baptized.' From this quotation, as well as from the history of Levi 
or Matthew (Luke v. 29.) and of Zaccheus, (Luke xix. 2.) it appears, 
that the publicans or tax-satherers were, frequently, at least, if not 
always, Jews : which, as the country was then under a Roman gov- 
ernment and the taxes were paid to the Romans, was a cireum* 
stance not to be expected. That it was the truth however of the 
caw, appearo, from a short passage of Joeephus. 

De Bell. lib. li. c. 14. sect 45. 'But Floras not restraining these 
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]iracticet W bis autfaoritjr, the chief men of the Jevni, among u^om 
was John the ptihUcany not knowing well what course to take, wait 
upon Floras, and give him eight talents of silver to stop the building.' 

XXXIII. [p. 496.] Acts xxii. 25. * And as they bound him with 
thongs, Pftul said unto the centurion that stood by, Is it lawful for 
you to acourge a man that it a Roman, and uncondemned ? * 

* Facinus est vinciri civem Romanum ; scelus verberari.' Cic in 
Verr. 

' CflBdebatar virgis, in medio foro Messanse, civis Romanus, indi- 
ces : cum intered nullus gemitus, nulla vox alia, istius miseri inter 
dolorem crepitumque plagarum audiebatur, nisi hsec, Civis Romanus 
sum,* 

XXXIV. [p. 513.] Acts xxii. 27. *Then the chief captain came, 
and said unto him (Paul), Tell me, art thou a Roman ? He said, Yea.' 
The circumstance here to be noticed is, that a Jew was a Roman 
citizen. 

Joseph. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 10. sect 13. * Lucius Lentulus, the consul 
declared, I have dismissed from the service the Jewish Roman dU 
tens, who observe the rites of the Jewish reHgion at Ephesus.' 

lb. V. 28. * And the chief captain answered, With a great sum 
obtained I this freedom.* 

Dio Cassius, Ub. Ix. ' This privilege, which had been bought for- 
merly at a great price, became so cheap, that it was commomy said, 
a man mignt be made a Roman citizen for a few pieces of broken 



XXXV. [p. 521.] Acts xxviii. 16. 'And when we came to Rome, 
the centurion delivered the prisoners to /the captain of the guard ; 
but Paul was suffered to dwell by himself, with a soldier that hqd 
him.* 

With which join ver. 20. * For die hope of Israel, I am bound 
with this chain.* 

* Quemadmodtim eadem catena et custodiam et mSitem copulat ; sic 
ista. qus tam dissimilia sunt, pariter incedunt' Seneca, Ep. v. 

* Proconsul aestimare solet, utnim in carcerem recipienda sit per- 
sona, an militi tradenda.* Ulpian, i. i. sect De Custod. et Exnib. 
Reor. 

In the cfMifinement of Agrippa by the order of Tiberius, Antonia 
managed, that the centurion who presided over the guards, and the 
soldier to whom Agrippa vxis to be oound, might be men of mild char- 
acter. (Joseph. Antiq. lib. xviii. c 7. sect 5.) After the accession of 
Caligula, Anippa also, like Paul, was suffered to dwell, yet as a 
prisoner, innis own house. 

XXXVI. [p 531.] Acts xxvii. 1. ' And when it was determmed 
that we should sail into Italv, they delivered Paul, and certain oUter 
prisoners, unto one named Julius.^ Since not only Paul but certain 
other prisoners were sent by the same ship into Italy, the text must 
be considered as carrying with it an intimation, that the sending of 
persons from Judea to be tried at Rome, was an ordinary practice. 
That in truth it was so, is made out by a variety of examples which 
Ihe writings of Joe»ephus furnish ; and, amongst others, cy the fbl 
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lowing, which comes near both to the time and the subject of the 
instance in the Acts. * Felix, for some slight ofifence, boutid arid sent 
to Rome several priests of his acouaintance, and very good and 
honest men, to answer for themselves to Csesar.' Jose^. in Vit. 
sect 3. 

XXXVII. [p. 539.] Acts xi. 27. ' And in these days came prophets 
from Jerusalem unto Antioch ; and there stood up one of them 
named Agabus, and signified by the Spirit that there should be a 
greal dearth throughout all the world (or all the country) ; which 
came tojpass in Ike days of Claudius Ctesar.* 

Joseph. Antiq. 1. xx. c. 4. sect 2. ' In their time (t. e. about the 
fifth or sixth year of Claudius) a great dearth happened in Judea.' 

XXXVIII. rp. 5d5.] Acts xviii. 1, 2. ' Because that Claudius had 
commanded all Jews to depart from Rome.' 

Suet Claud, c xxv. ' Judteos, impulsore Chresto assidue tumul- 
tuantes, Roma expulit' 

XXXIX. [p. 664.] Acts v. 37. ' Afler this man, rose up Judas of 
Galilee, in the days of the taxing, and drew away much people after 
him.' 

Joseph, de BelL 1. vii. ' He (viz. the person who in another place 
is called, by Josephus, Judas the Galilean or Judas of Galilee) per- 
suaded not a few not to enrol themselves, when Cyrenius the Uen- 
sor was sent into Judea.' 

XL. [p. 942.] Acts xxi. 38. ' Art not thou that Egyptian which, 
before tiiiese days, madest an uproar, and leddest out mto the wil- 
demess four thousand men that were murderers V 

Joseph, de Bell. 1. ii. c. 13. sect 5. 'But the Egyptian false 
prophet brought a yet heavier disaster upon the Jews ; for this im- 
postor, coming into the coimtry, and gaining the reputation of a 
prophet, gathered together thirty thousand men, who were deceived 
oy nim. Having brought them round out of the wilderness, up to 
ihe mount of Ohves, he intended from thence to make his attack 
upon Jerusalem ; but Felix, coming suddenly upon him with the 
Roman soldiers, prevented the attack.' — A great number, (or as it 
should rather be rendered) the greatest part of those that were with 
him, were either slain or taken prisoners. 

In these two passages, the designation of this impostor, an 'Egyp- 
tian,' without the proper name; 'the wilderness;' his escape, 
though his followers were destroyed ; the time of the transaction, 
in the presidentship of Felix, which could not be any long time be- 
fore the words in Luke are supposed to have been spoken ; are cir- 
cumstances of close correspondency. There is one, and only one, 
point of disagreement, and that is, m the number of his followers, 
which in ihe Acts are called four thousand, and by Josephus thirty 
thousand : but, beside that the names of numbers, more than any 
other words, are liable to the errors of transcribers, we are, in the 
present instance, tmder the less concern to reconcile the evangelist 
with Josephus, as Josephus is not, in this point, consistent with him- 
self For whereas, in the passages here quoted, he calls the number 
thirty thousand, and tells us that the greatest part» or a great num- 
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ber (according u his wotcIb are rendered), of those diat were whh 
him, were destroyed ; in his Antiquities, he represents four hundred 
to have been killed upon this occasion, and two hundred taken 
prisoners :* which certainly was not the * greatest part,' nor * a great 
part,' nor * a ^at number,' oat of thirty thousand. It is proutble 
also, that L^as and Josephus spoke of the expedition in its different 
stages : Lysias, of those who followed the Egyptian out of Jerusa- 
lem : Josephus, of all who were collected about him afterward, 
from different quarters. 

XLI. (Lardner's Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iii. n. 21.) 
Acts xvii. 22. * HThen Paul stood in the midst of Mars-hill, ana said. 
Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too supersti- 
tiotts ; for as I passed oy and beheld your devotions, I found an aUXar 
wish ihx» ingcripHm, TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom there- 
fere ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.' 

Dtc^enes LaertitiSf who^ wrote about the year 210, in the history 
of Epimenides, who is supposed to have flourished nearly six hun- 
dred years before Christ, relates of him the following stoiy : that, 
being invited to Athens for the purpose, he delivered the city from 
a pestilence in this manner; — ^' Taking several sheep, some black 
otners white, he had them up to the ^eopagus, and then let them 
go where they would, and rave orders to those who followed them, 
wherever any of them shomd fie down, to sacrifice it to the god to 
whom it belonged ; and so the plague cea8ed.-^Hence,' says the 
historian, it has come to pass, that to this present time, may be found 
in the boroughs of the Athenians anonymous altars : a memorial of 
the expiation then made.'t These altars, it may be presumed, were 
called anonymous^ because there was not the name of any particu- 
lar deity inscribed upon them. 

PausaniuSf who wrote before the end of the second century, in 
his description of Athens, having mentioned an' altar of Jupter 
Olympius, adds, * And nigh unto it is an aUar of unknown gods.*X 
And m another place he 8{)eaks ' cfdJUars of gods cdOed unknown.^ 

PhilostratuSf who wrote in the beginning of the third century, re- 
cords it as an observation of ApoUonius Tyanseus, * That it was wibe 
to speak well of all the gods, especially at Athens, where altars of 
wtJcnoum demons were erecteef.'H 

The auihsT cfthe dialt^ue PhUopatris, hy many supposed to have 
been Lucian, who wrote about the year IvO, by otihers some anonv- 
mous Heathen writer of the fourth century, makes Critias swear oy 
the unhiown god of Athens ; and, near the end of the dialogue, hasr 
tiiese words, * But let us find out the unkncwn god of Athens, and 
stretching our hands to heaven, ofier to him our praises and thanks- 
givin^.'ir 

This is a very curious and a very important coincidence. It ap- 

* Lib. 20. c. 7. sect. 6. 1 1^ Epimenide, I. i. segm. 110. 

iPaus. 1. V. p. 41S. § Paus. I. i. p. 4. 

Philos. Apoll. Tyan. 1. vi. c. 3. 
Laeian. m Philop. tom. ii. Gmv. p. 767. 780. 
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pMiB beyond oontrovenjr, that altars with this inscriptioii were ex- 
isting at Athens, at the time when Saint Paul iar alleged to have 
been there. It seems also (which is very worthy of observation), 
that this inscription was peculiar to the Athenians. There is no 
evidence that there were altars inscribed ' to the unknown god' in 
any other country. Supposing the history of Saint Paul to have been 
anble, how is it possible that such a writer as the author of the Acts 
of the Apostles was, should hit upon a circumstance so extraordinary, 
and introduce it by an allusion so Miitable to Saint Ftaul's oflSce 
and character ? 

The examples here collected will be sufficient, I hope, to satisfy 
us, that the writers of the Christian history knew sometninff of what 
they were writing about The argument is also strengthened by 
the following considerations : — 

I. That these agreements appear, not only in articles of public 
history, but sometimes, in minute, recondite, and very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, in which, of all others, a forger is most likely to have 
been found tripfNUg. 

II. That the destruction of Jerusalem, which took place forty 
years after the commencement of the Christian institution, produced 
such a change in the state of die country, and the condition of the 
Jews, that a writer who was unacquainted with the circumstances 
of the nation before that event, would find it difficult to avoid mis- 
takes, in endeav(Hing to give detailed accounts of transactions con- 
nected with those circumstances, forasmucb as he could no longer 
have a living exemplar to copy fiom. 

in. That mere appears, in me writers of the New Testament, a 
knowledge of the afrairs of those times, which we do not find in 
authors of later ages. In particular, * many of the Christian writers 
of the second and third centuries, and of'^the following ages, had 
false notions concerning the state of Jodea, between the nativity of 
Jesus and the destruction of Jerusalem.'* Therefore Ihey could not 
have composed our histories. 

Amidst so many conformities, we are not to wonder that we meet 
with some difficulties. The principal of these I will put down, tth 
gether with the solutions which they have received. But in doing 
diis, I must be contMited with a brevity better suited to the limits 
of my volume than to the nature of a controversial argument For 
the historical proofs of my assertions, and for the Greek oriticisnyi 
upon which some of them aro founded, I refer ibe reader to the 
second volume of the first part of Dr. Lardner's large work. 

I. The taxing during which Jesus was bom, was ' first made,* as 
we read, accoraing to our translation, in Saint Luke, ' whilst Cyre- 
niuB was governor of S3nria.'t Now it turns out that Cyrenius was 
not governor of Sjma until twelve, or, at the soonest, ten years aftor 
the birth of Christ; and that a taxing, census, or assessment, was 

* Lardner, part i. voL 11. pi 900. t CSmP^ U* v<er. 9. 
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made in Jadea in the beginning of hit goyernment The ehaive 
dwreibre, brought against the evangelist is, that, intending to refer 
to this taxing, he has misplacipd the date of it b3r an error of ten or 
tweWe years. 

The answer to the accusation is found in his using the word 
* first :* — *■ And this taxing was Jirst made :' for according to the mis- 
take imputed to the evangelist, this word could have no significa- 
tion whatever; it could have had no place in his narrative : because, 
let it relate to what it will, taxing, census, enrolment, or assessment, 
it imports that the writer had more than one of those in contempla- 
tion. It acquits him therefore of the charge : it is inconsistent with 
the supposition of his knowing only of the taxing in the be|;inning 
of Cyrenius's government And if the evangelist knew (which this 
wordf proves that he did) of some other taxing beside that, it is toe 
much, for the sake of convicting him of a mistake, to lay it down ad 
certain that he intended to refer to ihoL 

The sentence in Saint Luke may be construed thus : ' This was the 
first assessment (or enrolment) of Cjrrenius, governor of Syria ;* the 
words 'governor of Syria' being used after the name or Cyrenius 
as his addition or tide. And this tide belonging to him at the time 
of writing the account, was naturally enough subjoined to his name, 
though acquired after the transaction which the account describes. 
A modem writer, who was not yerv exact in the choice of his ex- 
pressions, in i^lating the afihin of tne East Indies, might easily aay> 
that such a tmng was done by Qovemor Hastings ; though, in truth, 
the thing had been done by nim before his advancement to the sta- 
timi fit>m which he received the name of governor. And this, as 
we contend, is precisely the inaccuracy which has produced the 
difliculty in Saint Luke. 

At any rate, it appears from the form of die expression, that he 
had two taxings or enrolments in contemplation. And if Cjrreniua 
had been sent upon this busineas into Judea, before he became gov- 
ernor of Syria (against which supposition there is no proof, bnt rather 
external evidence of an enrolment going on about diis time under 
some person or other),t then the census, on all hands acknowledged 
to have been made by him in the beginning of his government, 

* If the word which we render 'first,* be rendered ' before,* which it has 
been strongly contended that the Greek idiom allows of, the whole diffi- 
culty vanishes: for then the passage would be, — ^'Now this taxing was 
made before Cyrenius was govenior of Syria;* which corresponds with 
the chronology. But I rat^r choose to argue, that however the word 
'first* be rendered, to give it a meaning at all, it militates with the 
objection. In this I think there can be no mistake. 

t Josepbus (Antiq. xvii. c. 3. sect. 6,) has this remarkable pussage : 
' When therefore the whole Jewish nation took an oath to be fkithAil t» 
Cesar, and the interests of the king.* This transaction corresponds in 
the course of the history with the time of Christ's birth. What is called 
a census, and which we render taxins, was delivering upon oath an 
account of their property. This might be accompanied with an oath of 
fidelity, or might be mistaken by Josepbus ton it. 
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would fi>rm a eeoond, so aa to occasion the other lo be called the 

II. Another chronological objection arises upon a date assigned in 
the beginning of the third chapter of Saint Luke.* ' Now in the 
fifteenm year of the reign of Tiberius Ceesar/ — Jesus began to be 
abotU thirty years of age : for, supposing Jesus to have been bom, as 
Saint MatUiew, and Stint Luke also himself, relate, in the time of 
Herod, he must, according to the dates ^ven in Josephus and by the 
Roman historians, have l^en at least tmrty-one years of age in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius. If he was born, as »unt Matthew's nar- 
rative intimates, one or two years before Herod's death, he would 
have been thirty-two or thirty-three years old at that time. 

This is the difficulty: the solution turns upon an alteration in the 
ccmstruction of the Greek. Saint Luke's words in the original are 
allowed, by the general opinion of learned men, to signify, not ' that 
Jesus began to to about tnirty years of age,' but 'that he wys about 
thirty years of age when he began his ministry.' This construction 
being admitted, Uie adverb ' about* gives us all the latitude we want, 
and more, especially when apphed, as it is in the present instance, 
to a decimal number: for such numbers, even without this qualify- 
ing addition, are often used in a laxer sense than is here contended 
for.t 

UI. Acts V. 36. 'For before Uiese days rose up Theudas, boasting 
himself to be somebody ; to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves : who was slain ; and aU, as many as 
obeyed him, were scattered and brought to naught' 

Josephus has preserved the account of an impostor of the name 
of Theudas, who created some disturbances, and was slain; but 
according to the date assigned to this man's appearance (hi which, 
however, it is very possible that Josephus may have been mistaken^), 
it must have been, at the least, seven years after Gamaliel's speech, 
of which this text is a part, w^as dehvered. It has been replied to 
the objection.^ that there might be two impostors of this name : and 
it has been observed, in order to give a general probability to the 
solution, that the same thing appears to have happened m other 
instances of the same kind. It is proved from Josephus that there 
were not fewer than four persons of the name of Simon within forty 
years, and not fewer than three of the name of Judas within ten 

* Lardner, part i. vol. ii. p. 768. 

t Livy, speaking of the peace which the conduct of Romulus had pro- 
cured to the state, during the wikole reign of his successor (Numa), oas 
these words :||— * Ab illo enim profbctis viribusdatis tantum valuit, ut, in 
quadraginta deinde annos, tutam pacem haberet :' yet afterward, in the 
same chapter, 'Romulus (he says) septem et triginta regnavit annos. 
Noma tres et quadraginta.* 

I Michaelis's introduction to the New Testament (Marsh's Transla- 
tion), vol. i. p. 61. 

I LardnsT, part i. vol. ii. p. 
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yean, who were all leaden of insurrectionts : and it a likewise re- 
corded by the historian, that, upon the death of Herod the Great 
(which aflrees \e(y weU with the time of the commotion referred to 
by Gamaliel, and with his manner of stating that time, * befine these 
days '), there were innumeraUe disturbances in Judea.* Archbishop 
Usher was of opinion, that one of the three Judases above mentioned 
was Gamaliel's Theudasft and that with a less variation of the 
name than we actually find in the Gospels, where one of the twelve 
aposUes is called, by Luke, Judas ; ami by Mark, ThaddeuB4 Ori* 
gen, however he came at his information, appean to have believed 
that there was an impostor of the name of Theudas before the na- 
tivity of Christ^ 

I V . Matt xxiii. 34. ' Wherefore, behold, I send unto you prophets, 
and wise men, and scribes ; and some of them ye shall kill and cm 
cify ; and some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and 
perseciito them from city lo city ; that upon you may come all the 
riffhteouB blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteoup 
Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, son of BarackiaSf vihcm ye dew 
between the temple and the aUar.* 

There is a ZAcharias, whose death is related in the seomd book 
of Chronicles,!! in a manner which perfectly supports our Saviour's 
aUusion. But this Zacharias was the son of Jehoiada, 

There is also Zacharias the prophet ; who was the son of Bara- 
chiah, and is so described in the superscription of his prophecy, but 
of whose death we have no account 

I have little doubt, but that the fint Zacharias was the person 
spoken of by our Saviour ; and that the name of the &ther has beoi 
smce added, or changed, by apme one, who took it from the title of 
the prophecy, which happened to be better known to him than the 
history m the Chronicles. 

There is likewise a Zacharias, the son of Baruch, related by Joae- 
phus to have been slain in' the temple a few yean before uie de- 
struction of Jerusalem. It has been insinuated, that the words put 
into our Saviour's mouth contain a reference to this transaction, and 
were composed by some writer, who either confounded the time of 
the transaction with our Saviour's age, or inadvertebdy overlooked 
the anachronism. 

Now suppose it to have been so ; suppose these words to have 
been suggested by the transaction relatea ih Josephus, and to have 
been faJbely ascnoed to Christ; and observe what extmordioary 

* Antiq. I. zvii. c. 13. sect. 4. t Annals, p 797. 

X Luke vi. 16. Mark iii. 18. § Orig. cent. Gels. p. 44. 

^ And the Spirit of God came upon Zecharia, the son of Jehoiada the 
priest, which stood above the people, and said unto them, Hius saith God, 
Why tran^ress ye the commandments of the Lord, that ye cannot pros 
per ? Because ye have forsaken the Lord, he hath also forsaken you. 
And they conspired against him, and atoned him trith stcnea^ at th* earn- 
mandment (ff the king^ in the eouH tif the house of the Lord, S ChroB. zzi v 

W| SI. 
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c<Mncideiices (accidentally, as it must in that case have been) attend 
the forger's mistake. 

First, that we have a Zacharias in the book of Chronicles, whose 
death, and the manner of it, corresponds with the allusion. 

Secondly, that although the name of this person's father be erro- 
neously put down in the Gospel, yet we have a way of accounting 
for the error, by showing another Zacharias in the Jewish Scriptures, 
much better known than the former, whose patronymic was actually 
tJiat which appears in the text 

Every one who thinks upon the subject, will find these to be cir- 
cumstances which could not have met together in a mistake, which 
did not proceed from the circumstances ihemselves. 

I ha\e noticed, I think, all the difficulties of this kind. They are 
few : some of them admit of a clear, others of a probable solution 
The reader will compare them with the number, the variety, the 
closeness, and the satisfactoriness, of the instances which are to be 
set against them : and he will remember the scantiness, in many 
cases, of our intelligence, and that difficulties always attend imper- 
feet information 



CHAP. VII. 
Undesigned Coincidences, 

Between the letters which bear the name of Saint Paul in our 
collection, and his history in the Acts of the Apostles, there exist 
niany notes of correspondency. The simple perusal of the writings 
is sufficient to prove, that neither the history was taken from the 
letters, nor the letters from the histoiy. And the undesignalness of 
the agreements (which undesignedness is gathered from their 
Latency, their minuteness, their obliquity, the suitableness of the 
circumstances in which they consist, to the places in which those 
circumstances occur, and the circuitous references by which they 
are traced out) demonstrates that they have not been produced by 
meditation, or by any fraudulent contrivance. But coincidences 
from which these causes are excluded, and which are too close and 
numerous to be accounted for by accidental concurrences of iSction, 
must necessarily have truth for their foundation. 

lliis argument appeared to my mind of so much value (espe- 
cially for its assuming nothing beside the existence of the books), 
that I have pursued it through St. Paul's thirteen episdes, in a work 
published by me four years ago, under the title of Hor« Paulinic 
I am sensible how feebly any argument which depends upon an in- 
duction of particulars, is represented without examples. On which 
account, I wished to have abridged my own volume, in the manner 
in which I have treated Dr. Lardner's in the preceding chapter. 
But, upon making the attempt, I did not find it in mv power to 
render the articles intelligible by fewer wortis t}ian I have there 
used. I must bo content, therefore, to refer liie rtiader to the work 
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itaelf And I would paiticDlarly invite his attention to theohsen'a 
tions which are made in it upon the fint three epistles. I perstiade 
myself that he will find the proofi, both of agreement and unde- 
signed ness, soppUed by these epistles, sufficient to support the con- 
clusion which is there maintained, in &vor both of Uie genuineness 
of the writings and the truth of the narratiye. 

It remains only, in this place, to point out how the argument 
bears upon the general question of the Christian history. 

First, Saint Paul in these letters affirms in unequivocal terms, his 
own performance of miracles, and, what ought particularly to be 
remembered, ' T^uU miracleB were the »gn» (f an aposUe.** If this 
testimony come from St Paul's own hand, it is invaluable. And 
that it does so, the argument before us fixes in my mind a firm as- 
surance. 

Secondly, it sheik's that the series of action represented in the 
epistles of Saint Paul, was real ; which alone lays a foundation for 
the proposition which forms the subject of the first part of our pre»- 
ent work, viz. that die original witnesses of the Christian history 
devoted themselves to lives of toil, sufifering, and danger, in conse- 
quence of their belief of the truth of that history, and for the sake 
of communicating the knowledge of it to others. 

Thirdly, it proves that Luke, or whoever was the author of the 
Acts of tne Apostles (for the argument does not depend u^wn the 
name of the author, though I know no reason for questioning it), 
was well acquainted with Saint Paul's history; and that he proba- 
bly was, what he professes himself to be, a companion of Saini 
Paul's travels ; which, if true, establish^, in a considerable degTee* 
the credit even of his Gospel, because it shows, that the wiiler, 
from his time, situation, and connexion, possessed opportunities of 
informing himself truly ocMiceming the transactions wnich he relates. 
I have little difficulty in apptying to the Gospel of Saint Luke what 
is proved concerning the Acts of the Apostles, considering them as 
two parts of the same history ; for, though there are instances of 
second parts being forgeries, 1 know none where the second part is 
genuine, and the first not so. 

I will only observe, as a sequel of the argument, though not no* 
ticed in my work, the remarkable similitude between the style of 
Saint John's Gospel, and of Saint John's Epistle. The style of Saint 
John's is not at all the style of Saint Paul's Epistles, though both 
are very singular ; nor is it the style of Saint James's nor of Saint 
Peter's Epistle : but it bears a resemblance to the style of the Ga»- 
pel inscribed with Saint John's name, so far as that resemblance 
can be expected to appear, which is not in simple narrative, so 
much as in reflections, and in tlie representation of discourses. 
Writings, so circumstanced, prove themselves, and one another, to 
be genuine. This correfipondency is the more valuable, as the 
epistle itself asserts, in Saint John's manner indeed, but in terma 
sufficiently explicit, the writer's personal knowledge of Christ's 

« Bom. XV. 18, 10. SCor. xii. 19 
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histcnnr: *That which was from the beginning, which we have 
hearcU which we have seen wi^ our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the word of life ; that which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto you.** Who would not 
desire, — who perceives not the value of an account, delivered by a 
writer so well in£>nned as this? 



CHAP. vni. 

Of the History of Ihe Returrection. 

The history of the resurrection of Christ is a part of the evidence 
of Christianity : but I do not know, whether the proper strength of 
this passage of the Christian history, or wherein its peculiar value, 
as ahead of evidence, consists, be generally understood. It is not 
that, as a miracle, the resurrection ought to be accounted a more 
decisive proof of supernatural agency than other miracles are; it is 
not that, as it stands in the Gospels, it is better attested than some 
others ; it is not, ibr either of these reasons, that more weight be- 
longs to it than to other miracles, but fo" the following, viz. That 
it is completely certain that the apostles of Christ, and the first 
teachers of Christianity, asserted the fact. And this would have 
been certain, if iJie four Gospels had been lost, or never written. 
Every piece of Scripture recc^nizes the resurrection. Every epistle 
of every apostle, every author contemporary with the apostles, of 
the age immediately succeeding the apostles, every writing from 
that age to the present, genuine or spurious, on the side of Chris- 
tianity or against it, concur in representing the resurrection of 
Christ as an article of his history, received without doubt or disa- 
greement by all who call themselves Christians, as alleged from the 
beginning by the propagators of the institution, and alleged as the 
centre oftheir testimony. Nothing, I apprehend, which a man does 
not himself see or hear, can be more certain to him than this point. 
I do not mean, that nothing can be more certain than that Christ rose 
from the dead ; but that nothing can be more certain, than that his 
apostles, and the first teachers of Christianity, gave out that he did 
ao. In the other parts of the gospel narrative, a question may be 
made, whether the things related of Christ be the very things which 
the apostles and first teachers of the religion delivered concerning 
him ? And this question depends a good deal upon the evidence we 
possess of the genuineness, or rather, perhaps, of the antiquity, 
credit, and reception, of the books. On the subject of the resurrec- 
tion, no such discussion is necessary, because no such doubt can be 
entertained. The only points which can enter into our considera- 
tion are, whether the apostles knowingly published a falsehood, or 
whether they were themselves deceived ; whether either of these 
suppositions be possible. The first, I think, i» pretty generally 

I I in I SI - i r ■ — - ■ ' " ~ ' ^" — ^ 

* Cfaapw i. ver. 1—3. 
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thuMOsm? It is impossible our Lord's fbllowera could believe that 
he was risen from the dead, if his corpse was lying before them. 
No enthusiasm ever reached to such a pitch of extravagancy as 
that : a spirit mav be an illusion ; a body is a real thing, an object 
of sense, in which there can be no mistake. All accounts of spec- 
tres leave the body in the grave. And, although the body of 
Christ might be removed by fraud, and for the purposes of fraud, 
yet, without any such intention, and l^ sincere but deluded men 
(which is the representation of the apostolic character we are now 
examining), no such attempt could be made. The presence and 
the absence of the dead body are alike inconsistent with the hypo* 
thesis of enthusiasm ; for, if present, it must have cured their en- 
thusiasm at once ; if absent, fraud, not enthusiasm, must have car- 
ried it away. 

But farther, if we admit, upon the concurrent testimony of aU the 
histories, so much of the account as states that the religion of Jesus 
was set up at Jerusalem, and set up with asserting, in the very 
place in which he had been buried, and a few days after he had 
been buried, his resurrection out of the grave, it is evident that, if 
his body could have been found, the Jews would have produced it, 
as the shortest and completest answer possible to the whole story 
The attempt of the apostles could not have survived this refutation 
a moment If we also admit, upon the authority of Samt Matthew, 
that the Jews were advertised of the expectation of Christ's fol- 
lowers, and that they had taken due precaution in consequence of 
this notice, and that the body was in marked and pubHc custody, 
the observation receives more force still. For, notwithstanding 
their precaution, and although thus prepared and forewarned ; when 
the stoiy of the resurrection of Chnst came forth, as it immediately 
did ; wnen it was publicly asserted by his disciples, and made the 
ground and basis of their preaching in his name, and collecting fol- 
lowers to his religion, the Jews Imd not the body to produce : but 
were obliged to meet the testimony of the apostles by an answer, 
not containing indeed any impossibility in itself, but absolutely in- 
consistent wiUi the supposition of their integrity ; that is, in other 
words, inconsistent with the supposition which would resolve their 
conduct into enthusiasm. 



CHAP. IX. 

7^ Prcpagation of Christianity. 

In this argument, the first consideration is the Act; in what de 
gree, within what time, and to what extent, Christianity was actu- 
ally propagated. 
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hi vAof dtgrtBt tnthin loAaf time, ami to tohat extent^ ChriitianUy wow 

actually propagated. 

The accounts of the matter, which can be collected from our 
books, are as fi>UowB : A few days after Chrisfs disappearance out 
of the world, we find an assembly of disciples at Jerusalem, to the 
number of ' about one hundred and twenty ;** which hundred and 
twenty were, i»t>bably, a little association of believers, met together, 
not merely as believers in Christ, but as personally connected with 
the aposdes, and with one another. Whatever was the number of 
believers then in Jerusalem, we have no reason to be surprised that 
so small a company should assemble : for there is no procn, that the 
followers of Christ were yet formed into a society ; that the society 
was reduced into any order; that it was at this time even under- 
stood that a new religion (in the sense which that term conveys to 
us) was to be set up in the world, or how the professors of that reli- 
gion were to be distinguished from die rest of mankind. The death 
of Christ had left, we may suppose, the generality of his disciples in 
great doubt, both as to what they were to do, and concerning what 
was to follow. 

This meeting was holden, as we have already said, a few days 
after Christ's ascension t for, ten days after that event was the day 
of Pentecost, when, as our history relates,t upon a signal display of 
Divine agency attending the persons of the apostles, there were 
added to the society ' about three thousand souis.'t But here, it is 
not, I think, to be taken, that these three thousand were all convert- 
ed by thn single miracle; but rather diat many, who before were 
believers in Christ, became now professors of Christianity ; that is 
10 njt when they found tfiat a religion was to be established^ a soci- 
ety roimed and set up in die name of Christ, governed by his laws, 
aivowing their behef in his mission, united amongst themselves, and 
separated from the rest of the world by visible distinctions ; in pur- 
suance of their former conviction, ana by virtue of what they tiad 
heard and seen and known of Christ's history, they publicly became 
members of it 

We read in the fouth chapter^ of the Acts, that, soon after this, 
* the number of the men,* t. e. the society openly professing their 
behef in Christ, * was about five thousand.^ So that here is an in- 
crease of two thousand within a very short time. And it is probable 
that there were many, both now ana afterward, who, althoueh they 
believed in Clurist, did not think it necessary to join themselves to 
<his society ; or who waited to see what was likely to become of it. 
Gamaliel, whose advice to the Jewish council is recorded Acts v. 

* Acts i. 15. t Acts ii. 1. X Acts ii. 41. § Vcr. 4. 
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34, appears to have been of this deBcription ; perhaps Nioodemus, 
%tid perhaps also Joseph of Arimathea. This dass of men, their 
character and their rank, are likewise pointed out by Saint John, in 
the twelfUi chapter of his Gospel : * Nevertheless, among the chief 
rulers also, many believed on him : bat because of the Pharisees, 
they did not confess him, lest they should be put out of the svna- 

fogue, for they loved the praise of men more than the praise of God/ 
persons, such as these, might admit the miracles of Christ, widiout 
being immediately convinced that they were under obligation to 
make a public profession of Christianity, at the risk of all that was 
dear to diera in life, and even of life itself.*^ 

Christiani^, however, proceeded to increase in Jerusalem by a 
progresr equally rapid with its first success ; for, in the nextt chap> 
ter of our history, we read that *■ believers were the more added to 
the Lord, multitudes both of men and women.' And this enlai^e> 
ment of the new socie^ appears in tlie first verse of the succeedm^ 
chapter, wherein we are told, that, * when the number of the disci- 
ples was mtdtipliedj there arose a murmnring of the Grecians against 
the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected :*| and, after- 
ward in the same chapter, it is declared expressly, that * the number 
of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatlv, and that a great 
companv of the prints were obedient to the &iUi/ 

I'nis I call the first period in the propagation of Christianity. It 
commences with the ascension of Chnst, and extends, as may be 
collected from the incidental notes of time,^ to something more than 
one year afler that event Daring which term, the preaching of 
Chrislianityr, so fiir as our documents inform us, was confined to the 
single city of Jerusalem. And how did it succeed there ? The first 
assembly which we meet with of Christ's disciples, and that a few 
days affer his removal from the world, consisted of 'one hundred 
and twen^.' About a week afler this, * three thousand were added 

* * Beside those who professed, and those who rejected and opposed, 
Christianity, there were, in all probability, multitades between both, nei- 
ther perfect Christians, nor yet unbelievers. They had a favorable opinion 
of the gospel, but worldly considerations made them unwilling to own it. 
There were msny circumstances which inclined them to think that Chris 
tianity was a Divine revelation, but there were many inconveniences 
which attended the open profession of it : and they could not find in them- 
selves courage enough to bear them, to disoblige their friends and family, 
to ruin their fortunes, to lose their reputation, their liberty, and their 
life, for the sake of the new religion. Therefore they were willing to 
hope, that if they endeavored to observe the great principles of morality, 
which Christ had represented as the principal part, the sum and substance, 
of religion ; if they thought honorably of the gospel, if they otkred no 
injury to the Christians, if they did deem all the services that they could 
ttafelg perform, they were willing to hope, that God would accept this, and 
that He would excuse and forgive the rest.* Jortin*s Dis. on the Chris. 
Rel. p. 91. ed. 4. 

t Acts V. 14. X Acts vi. 1. 

$ Vide Pearson's Aatiq. 1. xviii. c 7. Benson's History of Christ, book 
I. p. 148. 
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in one day;' and the number of Christians publicly baptized* and 
pnbbcly asBOciating together, was very soon increased to ' five thou- 
sand.' 'Multitudes bom of men and women continued to be added;' 
' disciples multiplied greatlv,' and '■ many of the Jewish priesthood, 
as well as others, becune obedient to the faith ;' and this within a 
space of less than two years firom the commencement of the insti- 
tutioD. 

By reason of a persecution raised against the church at Jerusalem, 
the converts were driven from that city, and dispersed throughout 
the r^ons of Judea and Samaria.* Wherever they came, they 
brought their religion with them: for, our historian informs us,t 
that * they that were scattered abroad, went everywhere preaching 
the word.' The eflfect of this preaching comes afterward to be 
notice, where the hutorian is led, in the course of his narrative, to 
observe, that theuy (t. e. about three years posterior to this4) * the 
churches had rest throughout all Judea ana Galilee and Samaria, 
and were edified, and walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied.' This was the work 
of the second period, which ocMuprises about four years. 

Hidierto the preaching of the Gospel had been confined to Jews, 
to Jewish proselytes, and to Samaritans. And I cannot forbear from 
setting down in this place, an observation of ]Vf r. Bryant, which 
appears to me to be perfectly well fi>unded : — ^ The Jews still re- 
main : but how seldom is it that we can make a single proselyte \ 
There is reason to think, that there were more converted by the 
apostles in one day, than have since been won over in the last thou- 
sand years.'$ 

It was not yet known to the apostles, that they were at liberty to 
propose the religion to mankind at large. That ' mysteiy,* as Saint 
ram calls it,|| and as it then was, was revealed to Peter by an espe- 
cial miracle. It appears to luive beenlT about seven years aner 
Christ's ascension, that the Gospel was preached to the Gentiles of 
Cesarea. A year after this, a great multitude of Gentiles were con- 
verted at Antioch in Syria. The expressions employed by the histo- 
rian are these : — ^^ A great number believed, and turned to the Lord ;* 
* much people was added unto the Lord ;' * the apostles Bama'bas 
and Paul taught much people.'** Upon Herod's death, which hap- 
pened in the next year,tt it is observed, that 'the word of God ffrew 
and multiplied.'|t Three years from this time, upon the preaching 
of Paul at Iconium, the metropolis of Lycaonia, ' a great multitude 
both of Jews and Greeks believed :'$$ and afterwai^, in the course 
of this very progress, he is represented as ' making many disciples ' 
at Derbe, a principal city in the same district Three yearsllll after 
this, which brings us to sixteen after the ascension, the apostles 

* Acta viii. 1. ▼ Ver. 4. % Benson, book i. p. S07 

6 Bryant on the Truth of the Christian Religion, p. 112. 
\ Eph. iii. 3—6. IT Benson, book ii. p 236. 

** Acts xi. 21. 24. 28. tt Benson, book ii. p 289. 

XX Acts xii. 24. §§ Acts ziv. 1. JlJ Benson, book iii. p 50. 
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tviote a pablic letter from Jerusalem to the Gentile converts in 
Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia, with which letter Paul travelled through 
these countries, and found the churches ' established in the faith, 
and increasing in number dailv.'* From Asia, the apostle proceeded 
into Greece, where soon after his arrival in Macedonia, we find him 
at Thessalonica; in which city, 'some of the Jews believed, and of 
the devout Greeks a great multitude.'t We meet also here with an 
accidental lunt of the general progress of the Christian mission, in 
the exclamation of the tumultuous Jews of Thessalonica, 'that they, 
who had turned the world upside down, were come thither also.'i 
At Berea, the next cily at which Paul arrives, the historian, who 
was present, informs us that ' many of the Jews beUeved.'$ The 
next year and a half of Saint Paul's ministry was spent at Corinth. 
Of his success in that city, we receive the following intimations : 
' that many of the Corinthians believed and were mptized ;' and 
' that It was revealed to the apostle by Christ, that he had much peo* 
pie in that cit^.'H Within less than a vear after his departure mm 
Cbrinth, and twenty-fivelT years after tne ascension. Saint Paul fixed 
his station at Ephesus, for the space of two years** and something 
more. The effect of his ministrv in that city and neighborhood drew 
fitHn the historian a reflection, now 'mightily ^w the word of God 
and prevaileiii'tt And at the conclusion of this period, we find'De- 
metnus at the head of a party, who were alarmea bv the progress of 
the religion, complaining, that ' not only at Ephesus, out also mrou^^h- 
out all Asia (t. e. the province of I^dia, and the country adjoining 
to Ephesus), this ^ul hath persuaaed and turned away much peo- 
ple.*tt Beside these accounts, there occurs, incidentally, mention 
of converts at Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus, Cyrene, Macedo- 
nia, Phihppi. 

This is the third period in the propagation of Christianity, setting 
off* in the seventh year after the ascension, and ending at the 
twentv-eighth. Now, lay these three periods together, and observe 
how the progress of the religion by these accounts is represented. 
The institution, which properly bi^an onlv after its author's re- 
moval fiom the world, before tne end of tnir^ years had spread 
itself through Jndea, Gidilee, and Samaria, almost all the numerous 
districts of the Lesser Asia, through Greece, and the islands of the 
JEgean Sea, the sea-coast of Africa, and had extended itself to 
Rome, and into Italy. At Antioch in Syria, at Joppa, E]>h6sus, 
Corindi, Thessalonica, Berea, Iconium, Derbe, Antiocn in Pi8idia,at 
Lydda, Saron, the number of converts is intimated by the expres- 
sions, «a great number,' 'great multitude,' 'much people.' Con- 
verts are menticmed, without any designation of their number,^ at 

* Acts xvi. 5. t Acts xvii. 4. X Acts xvii. 6. 

§ Acts xvii. 13. If Acts xviii. 8—10. IT Benson, book iU. p. 160. 

** Acts xiz. 10. ft Acts xix. 90. 1% Acta xix. S«. 

§§ Considering the extreme conciseness of many parts of the history, 
the silence about the numbers of converts is no proof of tbeir paucity ; 
fbr at niiU|ipi, ao iMDtion wliatever is made of the aumber, ytt 8ahit 
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IVre, Cesaroa, Trots, Athens, Fhilippi, Lystra, Damascus. Dming 
au this tiine, Jerusalem continued not only the centre of the 
mission, hut a principal seat of the religion ; for when Saint Paul 
tamed thither at the conclusion of the period of which we are now 
considering the accounts, the other apostles pointed out to him, as a 
reason for his compliance with their advice, * how many thousands 
(ravriads, ten thousands) there were in that city who believed/* 

(jpmi this abstract, and the writing fhnn which it is drawn, the 
following observations seem material to be made : 

I. That the account comes from a person, who was himself con- 
oemed in a portion (^what he relates, and was contemporary with 
the whole otit; who visited Jerusalem, and frequented the society 
of those who had acted, and were acting, the chief parts in Uie 
transaction. I lay down this point positively ; for had the ancient 
attestations to this valuable record been less satb^tory than they 
are, the unafiectedness and simplicity with which the author notes 
his presence upon certain occasums, and the entire absence of art 
and design from these notices, would have been sufficient to pe^ 
suade my mind, that whoever he was, he actually lived in the 
times, and occuined the situation, in which he represents himself to 
be. When I say, * whoever he was,' I do not mean to cast a doubt 
upon the name to which antiquity hath ascribed the Acts of tiie 
Apostles (for there is no osiise tha^I am acquainted with, for ques* 
ti<minjg it)« but to observe that, in such a case as this, the time and 
situation of the audior are of more importance than his name ; and 
that <A0se appear from the work itself, and in the most unsuspicious 
form. 

n. That this account is a very incompUu account of the preach- 
ing and propagation <^ Christianity ; I mean, that, if what we read 
in the history be true, much more than what the histon^ contains 
must be true also. For, although the narrative from which our in- 
formation is derived, has been entitled the Acts of the Apostles, it 
is in iact a history of the twelve apostles only during a short time of 
their continuing together at Jerusalem ; and even of this period the 
account is very concise. The work afterward cfHisists of a fow im- 
portant passages of Peter's ministry, of the speech and death of Ste- 
j^en, of the preaching of Philip the deacon ; and the seouel of the 
volume, that is, two-mirds of tne whole, is taken up witn the con- 
venion, the travels, die discourses, and history of tne new apostle, 
Paul ; in which history, also, large porti<xis of time are often passed 
over with very scanty notice. 

Paul addressed an epistle to tbat church. The eharebes of Galatia, and 
the affiiirs of those churches, were considerable enough to be the sutjject 
of another letter,, and of much of Saint PauPs solicitude ; yet no account 
is preserved in the history of his success, or even of his preaching in that 
country, except the slii^ht notice which these words convey :— ' When 
they had gone throughout Phrygia, and the region of Galatia— ttiey 
assayed to go into Bithyaia.' Acts xvi. 0. 
• Aets zxi. 90. 
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in. Tliat the account, bo fiur u it goes, is for this verv reason 
more credible. Had it been the author's design to have aispUiytd 
the early progress of Christianity, he would undoubtedly have col- 
lected, or, at least, have set forth, accounts of the preaching of the 
rest of the apostles, who cannot, without extreme improbability, be 
supposed to nave remained silent and inactive, or not to have met 
witu a share of that success which attended their colleagues. To 
which may be added, as an observation of the same kind, 

IV. That the intimations of the number of converts, and of the 
success of the preaching of the apostles, come out for the most part 
inddentaUy; are drawn from the historian by the occasion; such 
as the marmuring of the Grecian converts ; the rest iVom persecu- 
tion ; Herod's death; the sending of Barnabas to Antioch, and Bar- 
nabas calling Paul to his assistance ; Paul coming to a place, and 
finding there disciples ; the clamor of the Jews ; the complaint of 
artificers inteiestea in die support of the popular religion ; the rea- 
son assigned to induce Paul to give satisfaction to the Chnstians of 
Jerusalem. Had it not been for these occasions, it is probable that 
no notice whatever would have been taken of the number of con- 
verts in several of the passages in which that notice now appears. 
All this tends to remove the suspicion of a design to exaggerate or 
deceive^ 

Pa&allkl TESTiMONncs with the history, are the letters of Samt 
Paul, and of die other apostles, which nave come down to us. 
Those of Sf^int Paul are addressed to the churches of Corinth, 
Philippi, Thessalonica, the church of Galatia, and, if the inscription 
be rign^ of £phesos ; his ministry at all which places, is recorded 
in the history : to the chureh of Colosse, or rather to the churches 
of Colosse and Laodicea jointly, which he had not then visited. 
They recognize by reference the churches of Judea, the churches 
of Asia, and ' all the churehes of the Gentiles.'* In the Epistle to 
the Romans,! the author is led to deliver a remarkable declaration 
concerning the extent of hk preaching, its efficacy, and the cause 
to which he ascribes it, — * to make the Gentiles obedient by word 
and deed, through mighty siens and wonders, by the power of the 
Spirit of God ; so that from Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyri 
cum, I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ.' In the Epistl 
to the Colo8sians4 we find an oblique but very strong signification 
of the then ^neral state of the Christian mission, at least as it ap- 
peared to Saint Paul : — * If ye continue in the &ith, grounded and 
settled, and be not moved away fhHU the hope of the Gospel, whicli 
ye have heard, and which was preached to every creature which in 
under heaven f which Gospel, he had reminded them near the be- 
ginning$ of his letter, * was present with them, ae it woe in all the 
world.* The expressions are hyperbolical ; but they are hyperboles 
which could only be used by a wTiter who entertained a strong 
sense of the subject The first epistle of Peter accosts the Cliristians 

* 1 Tbess. ii. 14. f Rom. xv. 18, 19 | Col. i S3. $ Col. i. 6. 
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dispersed tnroughout Pontua, Galatia, Cappadocia, Aaa, and 
ffitnynia. 

It comes next to be considered, how &r these accounts are con- 
firmed, or followed up by other evidence. 

Tacitus, in delivering a relation, which has already been laid be- 
fore the reader, of the fire which happened at Rome in die tenth 
year of Nero (which ccmicides with the thirtieth year after Christ's 
ascension), asserts, that the emperor, in order to su[){H'ess the rumoTB 
of having been himself the author of the mischief, procured the 
Christians to be accused. Of which Christians, thus brought into 
his narrative, the following is so much of the historian's account as 
belongs to our present purpose : ' They had their denomination fimn 
Christus, who, m the reign of Tiberius, was put to death as a crimi- 
nal by the procurator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, 
though checked for awhile, broke out again, and spread not only 
over Judea, but reached the city al«o. At first, they only were ap- 
prehended who confessed themselves of that sect; anerwaid a 
vast muUititde were discovered by them.' This testimony to the 
fsariy propagation of Christianity is extremely material. It is fit>m 
an historian of great reputation, living near the time ; fiom a stranger 
and an enemy to the religion ; and it joins immediately with Uie 
period through which the Scripture accounts extend. It establishes 
these points: that the religion began at Jerusalem; that it spnad 
throughout Judea ; that it had reached Rome, and not only so, bat 
that it had there obtained a great number of converts. 'This was 
about six years after the time that Saint Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans, and something more than two years after he arrived 
there himself The converts to the religion were then so numerous 
at Rome, that, of those who were betrayed by the informatkm of 
the persons first persecuted, a great multitude (multitude ingens) 
were discovered and seized. 

It seems prol)able, that the temporary check which Tacims repre- 
sents Christianity to have received (repressa in prsesens) referred tu 
the persecution at Jerusalem, which followed the death of Stephen 
(Ac^ viii.) ; and which, by dispersing the converts, caused the in- 
stitution, in some measure, to disappear. Its second eruption at the 
same place, and within a short time, has much in it of the character 
of truth. It was the firmness and perseverance of men who knew 
what they relied upon. 

Next in order of time, and perhaps superior in importance, is the 
testimony of Pliny the Younger. Pliny was the Roman governor 
of Pontus and Bithynia, two considerable districts in the northern 
pert of Asia Minor. The situation in which he found his province, 
led him to apply to the emperor (Tnyan) for his direction as to the 
conduct he was to hold towards the Christians. The letter in 
which this application is contained, was written not ouite eigh^ 
years after Christ's ascension. The president in this letter, states 
the measures he had already pursued, and then adds, as his reaaon 
for resorting to the emperor's counsel and authority, the following 
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wordi: — ^'Suspending all judicial proceedings^ I have recourse to 
you for advice ; for it has appeared to me a matter highly deserving 
consideration, especially on accoimt of the great number of persona 
who are in danger of suffering : for, many of all ages, and of every 
rank, of both sexes likewise, are accused, and will oe accused. Nor 
has ^e contagion of this superstition seized cities only, but the lesser 
towns also, ai^ the open country. Nevertheless it seemed to me, 
that it may be restrained and corrected. It is certain that the tem- 
ples, which were almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented ; 
and the sacred solemnities, ailer a long intermission, are revived. 
Victims, likewise, are everywhere (passim) bought up; whereas, 
for some time, there were few to purchase them. Whence it is 
easy to imagine, that numbers of men might be reclaimed, if pardon 
were granted to those that shall repent.'* 

It is obvious to observe, that the passage of Pliny's letter, here 
quoted, proves, not only that the Chnstians in Pontus and Bithynia 
were now numerous, but that they had subsisted there for some 
considerable time. ' It is certain,' ne says, * that the temples, which 
were almost IbrBaken (plainly ascribing this desertion of the popular 
worship to the prevalency of Christianity), begin to be more fre- 
quented, and the sacred solemnities, after a long intermusion, are 
revived.' There are also two clauses in the former part of the le^ 
ter, which indicate the same thing ; one, in which he declares that 
he had * never been present at any trials of Christians, and there- 
fore knew not what was the usual subject of inquiry and punish* 
ment, or how far either was wont to be urged.' The second clause 
is the following : * Others were named bv an informer, who, at first, 
confessed themselves Christians, and afterward denied it; the rest 
said, they had been Christians, some three years ago, some longer, 
and some about twenty years.' It is also apparent, that Pfiny 
speaks of the Christians as a description of men well known to the 
person to whom he writes. His iSrst sentence concerning them is, 
' I have never been present at the trials of Christians.' This men- 
tion of the name of Christians, without any preparatory explanation, 
shows that it was a term familiar both to tne writer of me letter, 
and the person to whom it was addressed. Had it not been so, 
Pliny would naturally have begun his letter by informing tlie em- 
peror, that he had met with a certain set of men in the province, 
tailed Christians. 

Here then is a very singular evidence of the progf^ of the 
kJhristian religion in a short space. It was not fourscore years 
afler the crucifixion of Jesus, when Pliny wrote this letter; 
aor seventy years since die apostles of Jesus oegan to mention his 
name to the Gentile world, bithynia and Pontus were at a great 
distance from Judea, the centre from which the religion spread ; 
yet in these provinces, Christianity had long subsisted, and Chris- 
Mans were now in such numbers as to lead the Roman governor to 
report to the emperor, that they were found not only in cities, but 

* C. Plin. Trajano Imp. lib. x. ep. xcvii. 
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in villages and in open countries ; of all ages, ol* every rank and 
condition; that they abounded so much, as to have prodaoed a 
visible desertion of the temples ; that beasts brought to market lor 
victims, had few purchasers; that the sacred solemnities were 
much neglected :-— circumstances noted by Pliny, for the express 
purpose of showing to the emperor the effect ana pre valency of the 
new institution. 

No evi4ence remains, by which it can be proved that the Chris- 
tians were more numerous in Pontos and ^ithynia than in other 
parts of the Roman empire ; nor has any reason been ofifered to 
show why they should be so. Christiani^ did pot begin in these 
countries, nor near them. I do not know, therefore, that we ought 
to confine the description in Pliny's letter to the state of Christiamty 
in those provinces, even if no other account of the same subject had 
oome down to us ; but, certainly, this letter may fairly be applied 
n aid and confirmation of the representations given or the general 

tate of Ghristianity in die worla, by Christian writers of that and 
the next succeeding age. 

Justin Mart^, who wrote about thirty years afler Pliny, and one 
hundred and six after the Ascension, has these remarkable words : 
' There is not a nation, either of Greek or Barbarian, or of any 
other name, even of those who wander in tribes, and live in tents, 
amongst whom prayers and thuiksgivings are not offered to the 
Father and Creator of the Universe by the name of the crt^cified 
Jesus.** Tertullian, who comes about fifty years after Justm, ap 
peals to the governors of the Roman empire in diese terms: * We 
were but of yesterday, and we have filled your cities, islands, towns, 
and boroughs, the camp, the senate, and the forum. They (the 
heathen adversaries of Christianity) lament, that every sex, age, and 
condition, and persons of every rank also, are converts to that 
name.'t I do allow, that these expressions are loose, and may be 
called declamatory. But even declamation hath its bounds : this 
public boasting upon a subject which must be known to every read- 
er was not only useless but unnatural, unless the truth of the case, 
in a considerable degree, correspond vrith the description ; at least, 
unless it had been both true ana notorious, that great multitudes of 
Christians, of all ranks and orders, were to be found in most parts 
of the Roman emfure. The same Tertullian, in another passage, 
by way of setting forth the extensive diffusion of Christianity, enu- 
merates al belonging to Christ, beside many other countries, the 
' Moors and Gietalians of Africa, the borders of Spain, several na- 

ons of France, and parts of Britain, inaccessible to the Romans, the 

amaritans, Daci, Germans, and Scythians,'^ and, which is more 
material than the extent of the institution, the number of Christians 
in the several countries in which it prevailed, is thus expressed hf 
him : ' Although so great a multitude that in almost every city we 
form the greater part, we pass our time modestly and in silence.*^ 

* Dial.xum Tryph. t Tertiill. ApoH. c. 37. 

J Ad. Jud c. 7. § Ad Scap. c. 111. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus, who preceded Tertnllian bv a few yean 
introduces a comparison between the success of Christianity and 
that of the most celebrated philosophical institutions : * The philo- 
sophers were confined to Greece, and to their particular retainers ; 
but the doctrine of the Master of Christiani^ did not remain in 
Judea, as philosophy did in Greece, but it spread throughout the 
whole world, in every nation, and village, and city, both of Greeks 
and Barbarians, converting both whole houses and separate indi- 
viduals, having already brought over to the truth not a few of the 
philosophers themselves. If the Greek philosophy be prohibited, it 
immediately vanishes ; whereas, from the first preaching of our 
doctrine, kmgs and tyrants, governors and presidents, with their 
whole train, and with the populace on their side, have endeavored 
with their whole might to exterminate it, yet doth it flourish more 
and more/* Qrigen, who follows Tertullian at the distance of only 
thirty years, delivers nearly the same account : * In every part of 
the world (says he), throughout all Greece, and in all other nations, 
there are innumerable and immense multitudes, who, having left 
the laws of their country, and those whom they esteemed gods, 
have given themselves up to the law of Moses, and the religion of 
Christ: and this not without the bitterest resentment from the idol- 
aters, by whom they were frequently put to torture, and sometimes 
to death : and it is wonderful to observe, how, in so short a time, 
the religion has increased, amidst punishment and death, and every 
kind of torture.'t In another passage, Origen draws the following 
candid comparison between the state of Christianity in his time, ana 
the condition of its more primitive ages : ' By the good providence 
of God, the Christian religion has so flourished and increased con- 
tinually, that it is now preached freely without molestation, although 
there were a thousand obstacles to the spreading of the doctrine of 
Jesus in the world. But as it was the will of God that the Gentiles 
should have the benefit of it, all the counsels of men against the 
Christians were defeated ; and by how much the more emperors 
and governors of provinces, and the people everywhere, strove to 
depress them ; so much the more have they increased, and pre- 
vailed exceedingly. 't 

It is well known, that v^riihin lees than eighty years after this, the 
Roman empire became Christian under Constantino : and it is prob> 
able that Constantine declared himself on the side of the Christians, 
because they were the powerful party ; for Arnobius, who wrote 
immediately before Constantino's accession, speaks of the whole 
world as filled with Christ's doctrine, of its diinision throughout all 
countries, of an innumerable body of Christians in distant provinces, 
of the strange revolution of opimon of men of the greatest genius, 
orators, grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, physicians, having come 
over to the institution, and that also in the face of threats, execu- 



* Clem. Al. Stram. lib. vi. ad fin. 
X Orig. cont. Gels. lib. vii. 
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tions, and tortures.* And not more than twenty years after Con 
stantine'B entire possession of the empire, Julius Firmicus Maternus 
calls upon the emperors Constantius and Constans to extirpate the 
relics of the ancient religion ; the reduced and fallen condition of 
which is described by our author in the following words : ' Licet 
adhuc in quibusdam regionibus idololatrisB roorientia palpitent mem- 
bra ; tamen in eo reo est, ut k Christianis omnibus terris pestiferum 
hoc malum funditus amputetur :' and in another place, ' Modicum 
tantum superest, ut legious vestris — extincta idololatrs pereat fu* 
nesta contagio/t It wul not be thought that we quote uiis writer 
m order to recommend his temper or his judgment, but to show the 
comparative state of Christianity and of Heathenism at this period. 
Fifty years afterward, Jerome represents the decline of Paganism 
in language which conveys the same idea of its approaching extinc- 
tion : ' Soiitudinem patitur et in urbe ^entilitas. Dii quondam na- 
tionam, cum t)ubonibus et noctuis, in solis culminibus remanserunt'^ 
Jerome here indulges a triumph, natural and allowable in a zealous 
fiiend of the cause, but which could only be suggested to his mind 
liy the consent and universality with which he saw the religion 
received. 'But now (says he) the passion and resurrection of Christ 
are celebrated in the discourses and writings of all nations. I need 
not mention, Jews, Greeks, and Latins. The Indians, Persians, 
Goths, and Egyptians philosophize, and firmly bejieve the immor- 
tality of the soul, and future recompenses, which, before, the greatest 
philosophers had denied, or doubted of, or perplexed with their dis- 

Stes. The fierceness of Thracians and Scythians is now soflened 
the gentle sound of the Gospel; and everywhere Christ is all in 
.*$ Were therefore the motives of Constandne's conversion ever 
so problematical, the easy establishment of Christianity, and the 
ruin of Heathenism, under him and his immediate successors, is of 
itself a proof of the progress which Christianity had made in the 
preceding period. It may be added also, ' that Maxentius, the rivid 
of Constantine, had shown himself friendly to the Christians. 
Therefore of those who were contending for worldly power and 
empire, one actually favored and flattered them, and another may 
be suspected to have joined himself to them, partly finom considera- 
tion of^ interest : so considerable were they become, under external 
disadvantages of all sort8.*|| This at least is certain, that throughout 
the whole transaction hitherto, the great seemed to follow, not to 
lead, the public opinion. 

It may help to convey to us some notion of the extent and progress 
of Christianity, or rather of the character and quality of many early 
Christians, of their learning and their labors, to notice the number 
of Christian toriters who flourished in these ages. Saint Jerome's 

* Arnob. iu Gentes, 1. i. p. 27. 9. 24. 43. 44. edit. Lug. Bat. 1050. 
t De Error. Profan. Relig. c. xxi. p. 172, quoted by Lardner, vol. vili. 
p. 302. 
t Jer. ad Lcct. ep. 5. 7. $ Jer. ep. 8. ad Heliod. 

I Lardner, vol. vii. p. 380. 
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catalogue contains sixty-six writers within the first three centuri^ 
and the first six years of the fourth ; and fifty-four between thai 
time and his own, viz. a. d. 392. Jerome introduces his catalogue 
with the following just remonstrance : — ' Let those who say iho 
church has had no philosophers, nor eloquent and learned men 
observe who and what they were who rounded, established, and 
adorned it : let them cease to accuse our faith of rusticity, and con^ 
less their mistake.'* Of these writers, several, as Justm, Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, Bardesanes, Hippolitus, 
Eusebius, were voluminous writers. Christian writers abounded 
particularly about the year 178. Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, 
rounded a library in that city, a. d. 212. Pamphilus, the friend of 
Origen, founded a library at Cesarea, a. d. 294. Public defences 
were also set forth, by various advocates of the religion, in the 
course of its first three centuries. Within one hundred years after 
Christ's ascension, Quadratus and Aristides, whose works, except 
some few fragments of the first, are lost ; and, about twenty years 
afterward, Justin Martyr, whose works remain, presented apologies 
for the Christian religion to the Roman emperors ; Quadratus and 
Aristides to Adrian, Justin to Antoninus Pius, and a second to Mar- 
cus Antoninus. Melito, bishop of Sardis, and Apollinaris, bishop of 
Hierapolis, and Miltiades, men of great reputation, did the same to 
Marcus Antoninus, twenty years afterward :t and ten years after 
this, Apollonius, who suffered mar^rdom under the emperor Com* 
modus, composed an apology for bis faith, which he read in the 
senate, and which was afterward published.t Fourteen years after 
the a]X)lo^ of Apollonius, Tertullian addressed the work which 
now remains under that name to the governors of provinces in the 
Roman empire ; and, about the same time, Minucius Felix composed 
a defence of the Christian religion, which is still extant ; and shortly 
after the conclusion of this century, copious defences of Christianity 
were published by Amobius and Lactantiufl. 



SECT. II. 

Reflections upon the preceding Account 

In viewing the progress of Christianity, oar first attention is due 
to the number or converts at Jerusalem, immediately after its 
Founder's death ; because this success was a success at the time, 
and upon the spot^ when and where the chief part of the history had 
^en transacted. 

We are, in the next place, called upon to attend to the early 
establishment of numerous Christian societies in Judea and Galilee; 
which countries had been the scene of Christ's miracles and minis- 

* Jer. Prol. in Lib. de Scr. Eccl. 

t Eiiseb. Hiflt. lib. iv. c. 96. Sec also Lardner, vol. ii. p. 666. 

t Lardner, vol. ii. p. 667. 
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trjr» and where the sieiiioiy of what had paflsed, and the knowledge 
or what was aUeged, must have yet been fresh and certain. 

We are, thirdly, invited to recollect the success of the aposUes 
and of their companions, at the several places to which they came, 
both within and without Jadea ; because it was the credit given to 
original witnesses, appealing for the truth of their accounts to what 
themselves had seen and heard. The effect also of their preaching 
strongly confirms the truth of what our history positivel^^ and cir- 
cumstantiallv relates, that they were able to exhibit b> their hearers 
supernatural attestations of their mission. 

We are, lastly, to consider the subsequent ^wth and sfHread of 
the religion, of which we receive successive mtimations, and satis- 
factory, though general and occasional, accounts, until its full and 
final establishment. 

In all these several stages, the hiMory is without a parallel : for 
It must be observed, that we have not now been tracmg the pro- 
gress, and describing the prevaleucy, of an opinion, founded upon 
philosophical or critical arguments, upon mere deduction of reason, 
or the construction of ancient writing (of which kind are the seve- 
ral theories which have, at different times, gained possession of the 
public mind in various departments of science ana literature ; and 
of one or offier of which kind are the tenets also which divide die 
various sects of Christiani^) ; but that we speak of a system, the 
very basis and postulatum of which was a supernatural character 
ascribed to a particular person ; of a doctrine, the truth whereoi 
depends entirely upon the truth of a matter of feet then recent 
*To establish a new reli^on, even amon^t a few people, or in one 
single nation, is a thing in itself exceedingly difficult To reform 
some corruptions which may have spread in a religion, or to make 
new regulations in it, is not perhaps so hard, when the main and 
principal part of that reUgion is preserved entire and unshaken ; and 
yet this very often cannot be accompUshed without an extraordinary 
concurrence of circumstances, and may be attempted a thousand 
times wi^out success. But to introduce a new faith, a new way 
of thinking and acting, and to persuade many nations to quit the 
religion in which their ancestors have lived and died, which had 
been delivered down to them from time immemorial, to make them 
forsake and despise the deities which they had been accustomed to 
reverence and worship; this is a work of still greater difficul^.* 
The resistance of education, worldly policy, and superstition, is 
almost invincible.' ' 

If men, in these days, be Christians in consequence of their edu- 
cation, in submission to authority, or in compliance with fashion, let 
IM recollect that the veiy contrary of this, at the beginning, was the 
case. The first race or Christians, as well as millions who suc- 
ceeded them, became such in formal opposition to all these motives, 
to the whole power and strength of this influence. Every argu 

* Jurtin's Dia. on the Christ. Bel. p. 107. cd. iv. 
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ment, therelbre, and every instance, which sets forth the prejudice 
of education, and the almost irresistible efiects of that prejudice 
(and no persons are more fond of expatiating upon this subject than 
deistical writers), in fact confimts the evidence of Christianity. 

But, in order to judge of the argument which is drawn from the 
early propagation of Christianity, I know no fairer way of proceed- 
ing than to compare what we have seen on the subject, with the 
success of Christian missions in modem a^es. In the East India mis- 
sion, supported by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
we hear sometimes of thirty, sometimes of forty, being baptized in 
the course of a year, and these principally children. Of converti 
pjnoi)erly so called, that is, of adults voluntarilv embracing Chris 
nanitv, the number is extremely small. ' Notwitnstanding the laboi 
or m&sionaries for upwards of two hundred years, and the estab 
lishments of diflerent Christian nations who support them, there arc 
not twelve thousand Indian Christians, and those almost entirely 
Dutcasts.** 

I lament, as much as any man, the little progress which Chris* 
nani^ has made in these countries, and the inconsiderable efiect thai 
Itas followed the labors of its missionaries : but I see in it a strong 
prooi of the Divine origin of the religion. What had the apostles 
to assist them in propagating Christianity which the missionaries 
iiave not? If piety and zeal had been sufficient, I doubt not but thai 
uur missionaries possess these qualities in a high degree : for, nothinc 
except piety and zeal could engage them in the undertaking. If 
sancti^ of lifo and manners was the allurement, the conduct of 
these men is unblamable. If the advantage of education and learn- 
ing be looked to, there is not one of the modem missionaries, who is 
not, in this respect, superior to all the apostles : and that not only 
ab«>lutely, but, what is of more importance, rdaUvdy^ in comparison, 
that is, with those amongst whom they exercise their office. If the 
intrinsic excellency of the religion, the perfection of its morality, 
the purity of its precepts, the eloquence or tenderness or sublimity 
of various parts of its writing were the recommendations by which 
it made its way, these remain tiie same. If tiie character and cir- 
cumstances, under which the preachers were introduced to the 
countries in which they taught be accounted of importance, this 
advantage is all on the side of the modem missionaries. They come 
from a country and a people to which the Indian world look up with 
sentiments of deference. The apoedes came forth amongst the 
Gentiles under no other name than that of Jews, which was pre* 
cisely the character they despised and derided. If it be disgraceful 
m India to become a Christian, it could not be much less so to be 
enrolled amongst those, 'quos per fiagitia invisos, vulgus Christianos 
appellabat' If the religion which Uiey had to encounter be con- 
sidered, the difierence, I apprehend, will not be great The theology 

* Sketches relating to the history, learninji;, and manners, of the Hin- 
doos, p. 48 ; quoted by Dr. Robertson, Hist. Dis. concerning ancient India, 
p. 330. 
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of both wu newly the Hune ; * what ie rappoeed to be peHbnned 
by the power of Jupiter, of Neptune, of .^Golus, of Mars, of Venue, 
aooording to the mythology of the Weet, ie ascribed, in die £aat» to 
the agency of Agrio the god of fire, Varoon the^od of oceans, 
Vayoo the god of wind, Cama the god of love.'* The aa(»*ed rites 
of the Western Polytheism were gay, festive, and licentious ; Uie 
rites of the public religion in the East partake of the same charac- 
ter, with a more avowed indecency. * In every function performed 
in the pagodas, as well as in every public procession, it is the office 
of diese women (t. e. of women prepared oy the Brahmins for the 
purpose), to dance before the idol, and to sing h3rmn8 in his praise ; 
and it is difficult to say whether Uiey trespass most against decency 
by the ffestures they exhibit, or by the venes which they recite. The; 
walls of the pagodas were covered with paintings in a style no less 
uidelicate.'t 

On both sides of the comparison, the popular religion had a strong 
establishment In ancient Greece ana Rome, it was strictly inoOT- 
ponted with the state. The magistrate was the priest The highest 
officers of government bore the most distinguished part in the cele- 
bration of the public rites. In India, a powerful and numerous cast 
possfiBD exclusively the administration of the established worship ; 
and are, of consequence, devoted to the service, and attached to its 
interest In both, the prevailing mythology was destitute of any 
proper evidence : or rather, in both, Uie origm of the tradition is run 
up mto ages long anterior to the existence of credible history, or of 
written language. The Indian chronolc^ computes eras by millimis 
of years, and the life of man by thousands ;| and in these, or prior 
to these, is placed the history of their divinities. In both, the es- 
tablished superstition held the same place in the public opinion; 
that is to say, m both it was credited by the bulk of the pBople,$ 

* Baghvat Geeta, p- 94, quoted by Dr. Robertson, Ind. Dis. p. 306. 

t Others of tbe deities of the East are of an austere and gloomy char- 
acter, to be propitiated by victims, sometimes by human sacrifices, and 
by voluntary torments of the most excruciating kind.— Voyage de Gentil, 
vol. i. p. 344— 3G0. Prefoce to Code of Gentoo Laws, p. 57, quoted by 
Dr. Robertson, p. 3S0. 

X ' Tbe BufEbe Jogue, or age of purity, is said to have lasted three mil- 
lion two hundred thousand years ; and they hold that the life of man 
was extended in that age to one hundred thousand years; but there is a 
difibrence amongst the Indian writers, of six millions of years in the com- 
putation of this era.' lb. 

§ * How absurd soever the articles of fbith may be. which superstition 
has adopted, w how unhallowed tbe rites which it preso-ibes, the former 
are received, in every age and country, with unhesitating assent, by the 
great body of the people, and the latter observed with scrupulous exact- 
ness. In our reasonings concerning opinions and firactices which di^r 
widely (Vom our own, we are extremely apt to err. Having been in- 
structed ourselves in tlie principles of a religion, worthy in every respect 
of that Divine wisdom by which they were dictated, we frequently ex- 
press wonder at the credulity of nations, in embracing systems of belief 
which appear to us so directly repugnant to right reason; and sometimes 
inspect that tenets so wild and extravagant do not really gain credit 
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bat by the learned and philofx>phical part of the commonity, either 
derided, or regarded by them as only fit to be upholden for the 
sake of its noutical uses.'* 

Ot if it should be allowed, that the ancient heathens believed 
in their religion less generally than the present Indians do, I am far 
iiom thinking that this circumstance would affi>rd any &cility to the 
work of the aposUes, above that of the modem missionaries. To me 
it appears, and I think it material to be remarked, that a disbelief of 
the established religion of their country has no tendency to dispose 
men for the reception of another ; but that, on the contrary, it gene- 
rates a settled contempt of all religious pretensions whatever. 
General infidelity is the hardest soil which the propagators of a 
new religion can nave to work upon. Could a Methodist or Moravian 
promise himself a better chance of success with a French esprit fori^ 
who had been accustomed to laugh at the popery of his country, than 
with a believing Mahometan or Hindoo ? Or are our modern nnbe- 
lievers in Christianity, for that reason, in danger of becoming Ma- 
hometans or Hindoos ? It does not appear that the Jews, who had 
a body of historical evidence to offer for their religion, and who at 
that time undoubtedly entertained and held forth the expectation of 
a future state, derived any great advantage, as to the extension of 
their system, from the discnrait into which the popular religion had 
fidlen widi many of their heathen neighbors. 

We have particularly directed our observations to Ae state and 
MOgress of Christianity amongst the inhabitants of India : but the 
nislory of die Christian mission in other countries, where the effi- 
cacy of the mission is left solely to the conviction wrought by the 
preaching of strangers, presents me same idea, as the Indian mission 
does, of me feebleness and inadequacy of human means. About 
twenly-five years ago, was publii^ed in England a translation firom 
the Dutch, of a History of Greenland, and a relation of the mission 
for above thirty years carried on in that country by the Unitas Fra- 
trum, or Moravians. Every part of that relation confirms the 
opinion we have stated. Nothing could surpass, or hardly equal, 
the zeal and patience of the missionaries. Yet their historian, in the 
conclusion of^ his narrative, could find place for no reflections mcNre 
encouraging than the fbllowinff : — ' A person that had known the 
heathen, that had seen the little oenefit from the great pains hitherto 

with them. But ezperienee may satisfy us, that neither our wonder nor 
suspicions are well founded. No article of the public religion was called 
in question by those people of ancient Europe with whose history we 
are best acquainted ; and no practice, which it enjoin^, appeared im- 
proper to them. On the other hand, every opinion that tended to dimin- 
ish the reverence of men for the gods of their country, or to alienate 
them from their worship, excited, among the Greeks and Romans, that 
indignant zeal which is natural to every people attached to their religion 
by a firm persuasion of its truth/ Ind. Dis. p 321. 

* That the learned Brahmins of the East are rational Theists, and sp- 
cretly reject the established theory, and contemn the rites that were 
founded upon them, or rather consider them as contrivances to be sup* 
Dorted tat their political uses, see Dr. Robertson's Ind. Dis. p. 334—331 
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taken with them, and considered that one after another had aben 
dtmed all hopes of the converaicm of thoee infidels (and some thought 
they would never be converted, till ihey saw miracles wrought as in 
the apostles* days, and this the Greenlanders expected and demanded 
of thdr instructoTi) ; one that considered this, I say, would not so 
much wonder at the past unfiruitfnlness of these joung beginners, as 
at their stedfivt perseverance in the midst of nothu^ but distress, diffi- 
culties, and impediments, internally, and extemaUy ; and that they 
never desponded of the conversion of those poor creatures amidst 
all seeming impossibilities.'* 

From the widely disproportionate effects which attend the preach 

ing of modem missionaries of Christiani^, compared with what fi>l< 

lowed the ministry of Christ and his apostles under circumstances 

enner ahke, or not so unlike, as to account for die diflference, a con- 

lttsi<xi is fiiirly drawn, in support of what our histories deliver con- 

eming them, vix, that they possessed means of conviction, which 

e have not; that they haa proofii to appeal to, which we want. 



SECT. m. 
Ctftke Sucoeu fif Maihamdammiu 

Tm only event in the history of the human species, which admits 
ot comparison with the propagation of Christiamty, is the success of 
Mahometanism. The Mahometan institution was rapid in its pro> 
gress, was recent in its history, and was founded upon a supernatu- 
ral or prophetic character assumed by its author. In these articles, 
the resemolance with Christianity is confossed. But there are points 
of di^fence, which separate, we apprehend, the two cases entirely. 

I. Mahomet did not round his pretensions upon miracles, properly 
90 called ; that is, upon proofs of supernatural agency, capaue of 
being known and attested by others. Christians are warranted in 
this assertion by the evidence of the Koran, in which Mahomet not 
only does not afiect the power of working miracles, but expressly 
disclaims it The following passages of that book furnish direct 
proofi of the truth of what we allege : — ^'The infidels say. Unless a 
sign be sent down unto him from his lord, we will not believe ; dKW 
art a preacher only.'t Again ; ' Nothing hindered us from sending 
Ihee with miracles, except that the fcHiner nadons have charged 
them with imposture.'^ And lasdy ; ' Thev say, unless a sign be 
sent down unto him fhom his lord, we will not believe : Answer ; 
Signs are in the power of God alone, and I am no more than a pub- 
lic preacher. Is it not sufficient for them, that we have sent down 
unto them the book of the Koran to be read unto them?'$ Besides 
these acknowledgments, I have observed thirteen disdnet places, in 



* HUtory of Greenland, vol. ii. p. 376. 

t Sale's Koran, c. xiii. p. 801. ed quarto. 

T Cli. xvil. p. 333. $ Ch. xxix. p. 338. ed^ quarto. 
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which Mahomet puis the objection (unleM a sign, &c.) into the mouth 
of the unbeUever, in not one of which does ne allege a miracle in 
reply. His answer is, ' that God giveth the power of working mira- 
cles, when and to whom he pleaseth ;'* * that if he should work 
miracles, thev would not believe ;'t ' that thev had before reiected 
Moses, and the Prophets, who wrought miracles ;'t ' that the Koran 
itself was a miracle.'^ 

The only place in the Koran in which it can be pretended that a 
sensible miracle is referred to (for I do not allow the secret visita- 
tions of Gabriel, the night journey of Mahomet to heaven, or the 
presence in battle of invisible hosts of angels, to deserve the name 
of sensible miracles), is the beginnin|; of the fifty-fourth chapter. 
The words are these : — ' The hour of judgment approacheth, avd the 
moon hath been split in sunder ; but if the unbelievers see a sign, 
they turn aside, saying. This is a powerful charm.' The Mahometan 
expositors disagree in their interpretation of this passage; some 
explaining it to be a mention of the splitting of the moon, as one of 
the future signs of the apfNroach of the (uy of judgment ; others 
referring it to a miraculous appearance which had then taken place.ll 
It seems to me not improbable, that Mahomet might have taken 
advantage of some extraordinary halo, or oth€r unusual appearance 
of the moon, which had happened about this time ; and which sup 
pUed a foundation both for this pe^nge, and for the story which in 
after times had been raised out of it 

AQer this more than silence, afler these authentic cor^esrions of 
the Koran, we are not to be moved with miraculous stones related 
of Mahomet by Abulfeda, who wrote his life, about six hundred 
years after his death ; or which are found in the legend of Al-Jan- 
nabi, who came two hundred years later.T On die contrary, from 
comparing what Mahomet himself wrote and said, with what wa^ 
afterward reported of him by his followers, the plain and fair con- 
clusion is, that when the rehgion was establishea by conquest, tlien, 
and not till then, came out /the stories of his miracles. 

Now this difierence alone constitutes, in my opinion, a bar to all 
reasoning from one case to the other. The success of a religion 
founded upon a miraculous history, shows the credit which was 
given to tne history ; and this credit, under the circumstances in 
which it was given, i. e. by persons capable of knowing the truth, 
and interested to inquire aner it, is evidence of the reality of the 
history, and, by consequence, of the truth of the reUgion. Where n 
miraculous history is not alleged* no part of this argument can be 
applied. We admit, that multitudes acknowledge the pretensjonn 

* Sale's Koran, ch. v. x. xiii. twice. t Ch. vi. 

t Ch. iii. xxi. xxviii. § Ch. xvi. || Vide Sale, in loc. 

IT It does not, I think, appear that these historians had any written 
accounts to appeal to, more ancient than the Sonnah, which was a col- 
.ection of traditions made by order of the caliphs two hundred yearn afler 
Mahomet's death. Mahomet died A D. 639; Al-Boehari, one of thi six 
doctors who compiled the Sonnah, was bom A. D. 801^ ; died in 869. Pri* 
deaux's Life of Mabomet, p. 193. ed. 7th. 

3U T 
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of Mahomet; but, tibese pretensions being destitute of miraculous 
evidence, we know that the grounds upon which they were ac- 
knowledged, could not be secure grounds of persuasion to his fol- 
lowers, nor their example any authority to us. Admit the whole of 
Mahomet's authentic history, so far as it was of a nature capable of 
being known or witnessed by others, to be true (which is certainly 
to admit all that the reception of the religion can be brought to 
prove), and Mahometmight still be an impostor, or enthusiast, or a 
union of both. Admit to be true almost any part of Christ's history, 
of that, I mean, which was public, and within the cognizance of his 
followers, and he must have come from God. Where matter of foct 
is not in question, where miracles are not alleged, I do not see that 
the progress of a religion is a better argument of its truth, than the 
prevalency of any system of opinions in natural religion, morality, 
or physics, is a proof of the truth of those opinions. And we know 
that tnis sort of argument is inadmissible in any branch of philoso- 
phy whatever. 

But it will be said. If one religion could make its way without 
miracles, why might not another? To which I reply, first, that this 
is not the question ; the proper question is not, whether a reli^oiis 
institution could be setSip without miracles, but whether a religion 
or a change of religion, founding itself in miracles, could succeed 
without any reality to rest upon ? I apprehend these two cases to 
be very different; and I apprehend Mahomet's not taking this 
course, to be one proof, amon^t others, that the thing is difficult, if 
not impossible, to be accomplished : certainly it was not from an 
unconsciousness of the value and importance of miraculous evi 
dence : for it is very observable, that in the same volume, and some- 
times in the same chapters, in which Mahomet so repeatedly di^- 
claims the power of working miracles himself, he is incessantly 
referring to tae miracles of ;>receding prophets. One would imagine, 
to hear some men talk, or to read some books, that the setting up of 
a reli^on by dint of miraculous pretences was a thing of every day's 
experience ; whereas, I believe, that, except the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religion, there is no tolerably well-authenticated account of any 
such thing having been accomplished. 

II. The establishment of Mahomet's religion was effected by 
causes which in no degree appertained to the origin of Christianity. 

During tibe first twelve years of his mission, Mahomet had recourse 
only to persuasion. This is allowed. And there is sufficient reason 
from the efl^ct to believe, that, if he had confined himself to this 
mode of propagating his religion, we of the present day should never 
have heard eimer of him or it * Three years were silently employed 
in the conversion of fourteen proseljrtes. For ten years, the religion 
advanced with a slow and painful progress, within the walls of 
Mecca. The number of proselytes in the seventh year of his mis- 
sion may be estimated by the atisence of eighty4hree men and eigh- 
teen women, who retired to Ethiopia.'* Yet this progress, such op 

* Gibbon's Hist. vol. ix. p 344. &e.; ed. Dub. 
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it was, appeara to have been aided by some veiy important advan- 
tages which Mahomet found in his situation, in his mode of conduct- 
ing his design, and in his doctrine. 

1. Mahomet was the grandson of the most powerful and honor 
able family in Mecca : and although the early death of his father 
had not left him a patrimony suitable to his birth, he had, long 
before the commencement of bis mission, repaired this deficiency by 
an opulent marriage. A person considerable by his wealth, of nigh 
descent, and nearly allied to the chiefs of his country, taking upon 
himself the character of a religious teacher, would not fail ol at- 
tracting attention and followers. 

2. Mahomet conducted his design, in the outset especially, with 
great art and prudence. He conducted it as a politician uuuld con- 
duct a plot His first application was to his own family. I'iiis gained 
him his wife's uncle, a considerable person in Mecca, togeiher with 
his cousin Ali, aflerward the celebrated Caliph, then a youth of 
^reat expectation, and even already distinguished by ]ii» dtta<-hrnent, 
impetuosity, and courage.* He next expressed himself to Abu Brer, 
a man amongst the first of the Koreish in wealth and influence. The 
interest and example of Abu Beer, drew in five other principal per- 
sons in Mecca ; whose solicitations prevailed upon five more of the 
same rank. This was the work of three years ; during which time, 
every thing was transacted in secret Upon the strength of these 
allies, and under the poweiful protection of his family, who, how- 
ever some of them might disapprove his enterprise, or deride his 
pretensions, would not sufler the orphan of their house, the relic of 
their favorite brother, to be insulted ; Mahomet now commenced 
his public preaching. And the advance which he made during the 
nine or ten remainmg years of his peaceable ministry, was by no 
means greater than what, with these advantages, and with the addi- 
tional and singular circumstance of there being no established reli- 
gion at Mecca at that time to contend with, might reasonably have 
been expected. How soon his primitive adherents were let into 
the secret of his views of empire, or in what stage of his under- 
taking these views first opened themselves to his own mind, it is not 
now so easy to determine. The event however was, that these his 
first proselytes all ultimately attained to riches and honors, to the 
command of armies, and the government of kingdomB.t 

3. The Arabs deduced their descent from Abraham through the 
line of Ishmael. The inhabitants of Mecca, in common probably 
with the other Arabian tribes, acknowledged, as, I think, may 
dearly be collected from the Koran, one supreme Deity, but had 
associated with^him many objects of idolatrous worship. The great 

* Of which Mr.Gibbon has preserved the following specimen ;— ' When 
Mahomet called out in an assembly of his family, Who among you will 
he ray companion and my vizir? Ali, then only in the fourteenth year 
of his age, suddenly replied, O propliet! I am the man;— whosoever rises 
against tliee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break bis legs, 
rip up his belly. O prophet! I will be thy vizir over them.* Vol. ix p. 345 

t Gibbon, vol. ix. p. 244. 
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doctrine with which Mahomet set out, was the strict and exclneire 
unity of God. Abraham, he told them, their illostrious ancestor * 
Ishmael, the &ther of their nation ; Moses, the lawgiver of the 
Jews ; and Jesus, the author of Christianity ; had all asserted the 
same thing ; that their followers had universsdly corrupted the truth, 
and that A^ was now commissioned to restore it to the world. Was 
it to be wondered at, that a doctrine so specious, and authorized by 
names, some or other of which were holden in the highest vencra- 
ticm by evei^ description of his hearers, should, in the hands of a 
popular missionary, prevail to the extent to which Mahomet sue* 
ceeded by his pacific ministry ? 

4. Of tne institution which Miihomet joined with this fundamen- 
tal doctrine, and of the Koran in which that institution is delivered, 
we discover, I think, two purposes that pervade the whole, viz. to 
make converts, and to make his converts soldiers. The following 
particulai-s, amongst otfiers, may be considered as pretty evident 
mdications of these designs : 

1. When Mahomet began to preach, his address to the Jews, to 
the Christians, and to the PagEoi Arabs, was, that the reU^on 
which he taught, was no other than what had been originally their 
own. — ' We l^lieve in God, and that which hath been sent down 
unto us, and that which hatfi been sent down unto Abraham, and 
Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the Tribes, and that which was 
delivered unto Moses and Jesus, and that which was delivered unto 
the prophets from their Lord : we make no distinction between any 
of them.'* 'He hath ordained you the religion which he com- 
manded Noah, and which we have revealed unto thee, O Moham- 
med, and which we commanded Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, say- 
ing. Observe this religion, and be not divided therein.'! ' He hath 
chosen you, and hath not imposed on you any difficulty in the 
religion which he hath given you, the religion or your father Abra- 
ham.'! 

2. 'The author of the Koran never ceases from describing the fu- 
ture anguish of unbelievers, their despair, regret, penitence, and 
torment It is the point whjch he labors above alt o&ers. And 
these descriptions are conceived in terms which will appear in no 
small degree impressive, even to the modem reader of an English 
translation. Doubtless they would operate with much greater rorce 
upon the minds of those to whom they were immediately directed. 
The terror which they seem well calculated to inspire, would be to 
many tempers a powerful application. 

3. On the other hand ; his voluptuous paradise ; his robes of silk, 
his palaces of marble, his rivers and shades, his groves and couches, 
his wines, his dainties ; and above all, his seventy-two virgins as- 
signed to each of the faithful, of resplendent beauty and eternal 
youth; intoxicated the imaginations, and seized the passions of his 
Eastern followers. 

4. But Mahomet's highest heaven was reserved for those who 

• Sale's Koran, c. ii. p. 17 f lb. c. jrfii. p. 393. J lb. c xxii. p. »1. 
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S&a^t hiB battles, or expended their fortunes in his cause. — * Those 
behevers who still sit at home, not having any hurt, and those who 
employ their fortunes and their persons for the religion of God, shall 
not be held equal. God hath preferred those wno employ their 
fortunes and tneir persons in that cause, to a degree above those 
who sit at home. God had indeed promised everj^ one Paradise ; 
but God had preferred those who ^M for the faith before those 
who sit still, by adding unto them a great reward ; by degree of 
honor conforrea upon them from him, and by nantin^ them for- 

S'veness and mercv.'* A^n; ' Do ye reckon Uie givmg drink to 
le pilgrims, and the visiting of the holy temple, to be actions as 
meiitorious as those performed by him who believeth in God and 
the last day, nndfgMethfor the raigion of God t They shall not be 
held equal with God.^-They who have believed and fled their 
country, and employed their substance and their persons in the de* 
fence of God's true religion, shidl be in the highest degree of honor 
with God; and these are they who shall be happy. The Lord 
sendeth them good tidings of mercy from him, and good will, and 
of gardens wherein they shall enjoy lasting pleasures. They shall 
continue therein for ever;^ for with God is a great reward.'t And 
once more ; * Verily God hath purchased of the true believers their 
souls and their substance, promising them the ei^jovment of Para* 
dise, on condition that they fght for the cause of Gm; whether they 
slay or be slain, the promise for the same is assuredly due by the 
Law and the Gospel and the Koran.*t $ 

5. His doctrine of predestination was applicable, and was applied 
W him, to the same purpose of fortifying and of exalting the courage 
of his adherents. — ^'If any thing of the matter had happened unto 
us, we had not been skun here. Answer : If ye had been in your 
houses, verily they would have gone forth to fight, whose slaughter 
was decreed to the places where they died.'ll 

6. In warm re^ons, the appetite of the sexes is ardent, the pas- 
sion for inebriatmff liquors moderate. In compliance with this 
distinction, althougn Mahomet laid a restraint upon the drinking of 
wine, in the use of wmnen he allowed an almost unbounded indul- 
gence. Four wives, with the liber^ of changing them at pleasure,1 
together with the persons of all his captives,** was an irresistible 
bribe to an Arabian warrior. ' God is minded, (says he, speaking 
oi this very subject) to make his reli^on light unto you ; for man 
was created weak.' How different this from the unaccommodating 
purity of the Gospel ! How would Mahomet have succeeded with 

* Sale's Koran, c. iv. p. 73. f lb. c. ix. p. 151. 1 1^- c- ix. p. 164. 

J ' The Bword (saith Mahonnet) is the key of beaven and of hell ; a drop 
olrblood shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail 
than two months* fhsting or prayer. Whosoever falls in battle, his 
sins are forgiven at the day of Judgment ; his wounds shall be resplendent 
as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be 
sap^ied by the wings of angels and cherubims.' Gibbon, vol. ix. S56. 

I Sale's Koran, c. lii. p. 54. T lb. c. iv. p. 63. ** Gibbet vol. ix. \ SI 
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the Chiistian lesson in his mouth, — ^'Whosoever looketh upoo a 
woman to lust afler her, hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart V It must be added, that Mahomet did not enter apon 
the prohilHtion of wine, till the fourth year of the Hegira, or seven- 
teenth of his mission,* when his military succesf^s had comdietely 
established his authority. The same observation holds of tne fast 
of the Ramadan,t and of the most laborious part of his institution, 
the pilgrimage to Mecca.t 

What has hitherto been collected from the records of the Mussul- 
man history, relates to the twelve or thirteen years of Mahmnet's 
peaceable preaching; which part alone of his life and enterprise 
admits of me smallest comparison with the origin of Christianity. 
A new scene is now unfolded. The cihr of M^ina, distant about 
ten days' journey from Mecca, was at that time distracted by the 
hereditaiy contentions of two hostile tribes. These feuds were ex- 
asperated by the mutual persecutions of the Jews and Christians, 
and of the difierent Christian sects by which the citjr was inhabited.^ 
The religion of Mahomet presented, in some measure, a point of 
union or comprcMnise to these divided opinions. It emlvaced the 
principles which were common to them all. Each party saw in it 
an honorable acknowledgment of the fundamental truth of their 
own system. To the Pagan Arab, somewhat imbued with the senti- 
ments and knowledge of his Jewish or Christian fellow-citizen, it 
(MBfered no offensive, or very improbable theology. This recommeiMlar 
tion procured to Mohometanism a more favorable reception at Me- 
dina, than its author had been able, by twelve years' painful en- 
deavors, to obtain for it at Mecca. Yet, after all, the progress of ^e 
religion was inconsiderable. His missionary could only coUecl 
a congre^tion of forty persons.!) It was not a religious, but a politi- 
cal association, which ultimately introduced Mahomet into Medina. 
Harassed as it should seem, ana disgusted by the long continuance 
of factions and disputes, the inhabitants of that city saw in the ad- 
mission of the j)rophet's authority, a rest from the miseries which 
they had suffered, and a suppression of the violence and fiiry which 
they had learned to condemn. After an embassy, iherefiire, com- 
posed of believers and unbelievers,ir and of persons of both tribes, 
with whom a treaty was concluded of strict alliance and support, 
Mahomet made his public entry, and was received as the sovereign 
of Medina. 

From this time, or soon after this time, the impostor changed his 
language and his conduct. Havine now a town at his command, 
where to arm his par^, and to head them with security, he enters 
upon new counsels. He now pretends that a divine commission is 
given him to attack the infidels, to destroy idolatry, and to set up die 

• Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 136. f lb. p 113. 

I This latter, however, already prevailed amongst the Arabs, and bad 
fprown out of their excessive veneration for the Caaba. Mahomet's law, 
in this respect, was rather a complianoe than aii innovation.— 6al«*s 
Prelim. Disc, p 123. 

$ Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 100. g lb. p. 85. ^ Ibid 
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true &ith by the sword.* An early victory over a very superior 
force, achieved by conduct and bravery, established the renown of 
his arms, and of nis personal character.t £very year afler this was 
marked W battles or assassinations. The nature and activity of Ma- 
homet's future exertions may be estimated from the computation, 
that, in the nine foUowinff years of his life, he commanded nis army 
in person in eight eeneru engagement84 and undertook, by himself 
or his lieutenants, nftv military enterprises. 

From this time we nave nothing left to account for, but tfiat Ma- 
homet should collect an army, that his army should conquer, and 
that his- religion should proceed together with his conquests. The 
wdinary experience of human af&its, leaves us Uttle to wonder at, 
in any of these effects : and they were Ukewise each assisted by 
peculiar facilities. From all sides, the roving Arabs crowded round 
tile standard of religion emd plunder, of freedom and victory, of 
arms and rapine. Besides the nighly painted joys of a carnal para- 
dise, Mahomet rewarded his followers in this world with a lioeral 
division of the spoils, and with the perscms of their fomale captives.^ 
The condition of Arabia, occupied by small independent trioes, ex- 
posed it to the impression, and yielded to the progress, of a form 
and resolute army. After the reduction of his native peninsula, the 
weakness also oi the Roman provinces on the north and the west, 
as well as the distracted state of the Persian empire on the east, 
ftcilitated the successful invasion of neighboring countries. That 
Mahmnet's conquests should carry his religion along with them, will 
excite little surprise, when we know the conditions which he pro- 
posed to the vanqmshed. Death or conversion was the only choice 
oflfered to idolaters. * Strike c^ their heads ! strike off all the ends 
of their foigers ! || kill the idolaters wheresoever ye shall find them !*T 
To the Jews and Christians was left the somewhat milder altemsr 
tiye of subjection and tribute, if they persisted in their own reli- 
gion, or of an equal participation in the rights and liberties, the 
honors and privileges, of the faithful, if they embraced the religion 
of their conquerors. ' Ye Christian dogs, you know your option, the 
Koran, the tribute, or the sword.'** The corrupted state of Chris- 
tianity in the seventh century, and the contentions of its sects, un 
happuy so fell in with men's care of their safety, or their fortunes, 
as to induce many to forsake its profession. Add to all which, that 
Mahomet's victories not only operated by die natural efkct of 
conquest, but that they were constandy represented, both to his 
friends and enemies, as divine declarations in his &vor. Success 
was evidence. Prosperity carried with it, not only influence, but 
proof * Ye have already (says he, afler the battle of Bedr) had a 
miracle shown you, in two armies which attacked each other; one 
army fought for God's true religion, but the other were infidels.'tt 

* Mod Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 88. t Viet, of Bedr, ib. p. 106. 

t Mod. Univ. Hist. vol. i. p. 255. € Gibbon, vol. ix. p. S55. 

I Sale's Koran, c. viii. p. 14a t Ib. e. ix. p. 149. 

** Gibbon, vol. ix. p. m ft Sale's Koran, c. iii. p. 38. 
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Agein ; ' Ye slew not thoee who w<;re slain at Bedr, but God slew 
them. — ^If ye desire a decision of the matter between us, now hath 
a decision come unto you.'* 

Many mwe passages might be collected out of the Koran to the 
same efiect But they are unnecessary. The success of Mahome- 
tanisra during this, and indeed, every future period of its history, 
bears so little resemblance to the early propagation of Christianity, 
that no inference whatever can justly be drawn from it to the pre- 
judice of die Christian argument For, what are we comparing f A 
Galilean peasant accompanied by a few fishermen, with a con<|ueior 
at the head of his army. We compare Jesus, without force, without 
power, without support, without one external circumstance of atr 
traction or influence, prevailing a^nst the prejudices, the learning, 
the hierarchy, of his country ; against the ancient religious opinions, 
he pompous religious rites, the philosophy, the wisdom, the an- 
thoritv of the Roman empire, in thp most polished and enlightened 
perioQ of its existence ; with Mahomet making his way amount 
Arabs ; collecting followers in the midst of otHiquests ana triumphs, 
in the darkest ages and countries of the world, and when success in 
arms not <Hily operated by that command of men's wiUs and persons 
which attends prosperous undertakings, but was considered as a 
sure testimony of divine approbation. That multitudes, persuaded 
hy this argument, should lom the train of a victorious chief; xbiox 
soil greater multitudes should, without any ailment, bow down 
before irresistible power; is a conduct in which we cannot see much 
to surprise us ; in which we can see nothing that resembles the causes 
by which the establishment of Christiani^ was effected. 

The. success, therefore, of Mahometanisra, stands not in the way 
of this important conclusion ; that the propagation of Christianity 
in the manner and under the circumstances in which it was propa* 
gated, is a unique in the history of the species. A Jewish peasant 
overthrew tlie religion of the world. 

I have, nevertheless, placed the prevalency of the religion 
amongst die auxiliary arguments of its truth ; because, whether it 
had prevailed or not, or whether its prevalency can or cannot be ac- 
counted for, the direct ai^ument remains still. It is still true that a 
ffreat number of men upon the spot, personally connected with the 
history and with the author of the religion, were induced by what 
they heard, and saw, and knew, not only to change their former 
opinions, but to give up their time, and sacrifice their ease, to tra- 
verse seas and kingdoms without rest and without weariness, to 
commit themselves to extreme dancers, to undertake incessant toils, 
to undeigo grievous sufferings, and all this, solely in consec^uence, 
and in support, of their belief of fects, which, if true, establish the 
truth of the religion, which, if false, they must have known to be so 

, * Sale's Koran, e. viii. p. 141. 
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PART III. 

A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF SOME POPULAR OBJEC- 

TION& 



CHAP. I. 

The JHtcrepancijet between the several Croepds, 

I KNOW not a more rash or nnphiloeophical conduct of the under- 
standing, than to reject the substance of a story, by reason of some 
diversity in the circumstance with which it is related. The usual 
character of human testimony is substantial truth under circumstan- 
tial variety. This is what the daily experience of courts of justice 
teaches, when accounts of a transaction come from th^ mouths 
of different witnesses, it is seldom that it is not possible to pick out 
apparent or real inconsistencies between them. These inconsisten- 
cies are studiously displayed by an adverse pleader, but oilentimes 
with little impression upon the minds of the judges. On the con- 
traMjT, a close and minute agreement induces the suspicion of con- 
federacy and fraud. When written histories touch upon the same 
scenes of action, the comparison almost alwajra af&rds ground for a 
like reflection. Numerous, and sometimes important, variations 
present themselves ; not seldom also, absolute and final contradic- 
tions ; yet neither one nor the other, are deemed sufficient to shake 
the credibility of the main ftict The embas^ of the Jews to depre- 
cate the execution of Claudian's order to place his statue in tneir 
temple, Philo places in harvest, Josephus in seed-time ; both con- 
temporary writers. No reader is led by this inconsistency to doubt, 
whether such an embassy was sent, or whether such an order was 
given. Our own history supplies examples of the same kind. In 
the account of the Marquis ot Ai^U's death, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, we have a very remarkable contradiction. Lord Clar- 
endon relates that he was condemned to be nanged, which was 
Esrformed the same day ; on the contrary, Buniet, Woodrow, Heath, 
chard, concur in stating that he was beheaded ; and that he was 
condemned upon the Saturday, and executed upon the Monday.* 
Was any reader of English nistory ever sceptic enough to raise 
from hence a question, whetner the Marquis of Argyll was executed 
or not ? Yet this ought to be left in uncertainty, according to the 
principles upon which the Christian historv has sometimes been at- 
tacked. Dr. Middleton contended, that the different hours of the 
day assigned to the crucifixion of Christ, by John and by the other 
evangelists, did not admit of the reconcilement which le^urned men 
had proposed; and then concludes the discussion with this hard 

* See Biog. Britann. 
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remark : ' We mast be forced, with several of the critics, to leave 
the difficulty just as we found it, chareeable with all the ccnse- 
quences of manifest inconsistency.** But what are these conse- 
quences ? By no means the discrediting of the history as to the 
principal fact, t^ a repuimancy (even supposing that repugnancy not 
to be resolvable into dinerent modes of computation) in me time of 
the day in which it is said to have taken place. 

A great deal of the discrepancy observable in the Gospels, arises 
£rom omistion ; from a &ct or a pasasige of Christ's life being no- 
ticed by one writer, which is unnoticed by another. Now, omis- 
sion is at all tiroes a very uncertain ground of objection. We per- 
ceive it, not only in the comparison of diflferent writers, but even 
in the same writer when compared with himself There are a nreat 
many particulars, and some of them of importance, mentioned bv 
Jbsephns in hu Antiquities, which, as we should have suppoeecl, 
ught to have been put down by him in their place in the Jewish 
WarB.t Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio Cassius, have, all three, written of 
the reign of Tiberius. £ach has mentioned many things omitted 
by the rest,! yet no objection is from thence taken to the respective 
credit of theur histories. We have in our own times, if there were 
not something mdecorous in the comparison, the hfe of an eminent 
person, written by three of his friends, in which there is very great 
variety in the incidents selected by them ; some apparent, an^per- 
haps some real contradictitxis ; yet without any impeachment of^the 
substantial truth of their accounts, of the authenticity of the books, 
of the competent information or general fidelity of the writers. 

But these discrepancies will be still more numerous, when men 
do not write histories, but memoirs; which is i)erhapB the true 
name and proper description of our Groepels : that is, wnen tiiey do 
not undertake, or ever meant, to deUver, in order of time, a regular 
and complete account of all the things of importance, which the 
person, who is the subject of their history, did or said ; but only, 
out of many similar ones, to nve such passages or such actions and 
discourses, as offered themselves more immediately to their atten- 
tion, caine in the way of their inquiries, occurred to their recollec- 
tions, or were suggested by their particular design at the time of 
writing 

This particular desi^ may appear sometimes, but not always, 
nor often. Thus I thmk that the particular design which Samt 
Matthew had in view whilst he was writing the history of the 
resurrection, was to attest the faithful performance of Christ's prom- 
se to his disciples to go before them into Galilee ; because he alone, 
except Mark, who seems to have taken it from him, has recorded 
this promise, and he alone has confined his narrative to .that single 
appearance to the disciples which fulfilled it. It was the precon> 
certed, the great and most public manifestation of our Lord's person. 
It was the thing which dwelt upon Saint Matthew's mind, and he 

* Middleton'fi Reflections answered by Benson. Hist. Christ, vol. iii 
p. SO. t Lardner, Cred. part i. vol. ii. p. 735. &c. t lb. p. 743. 
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adapted his narrative to it But, that there is nothing in Saint Mat- 
thew's language, which negatives other appearances, or which im- 
ports that this appearance to his disciples in Galilee in pursuance 
of liis promise, was his first or only appearance, is made pretty evi- 
dent by Saint Mark's Gospel, which uses the same terms concern- 
ing the appearance in Galilee as Saint Matthew uses, yet itself 
records two other appearances prior to this : ' Go your way, tell his 
disciples and Peter, that he goeth before you into Galilee : there 
shall ye see him as he said unto you.' (xvi. 7). We might be apt to 
infer from these words, that this was the first time they were to see 
him : at least, we might infer it, with as much reason as we draw 
the inference from the same words in Matthew; yet the historian 
himself did not perceive that he was leading his readers to any 
such conclusion ; for in the twelfth and two following verses of this 
<^hapter, he informs us of two appearances, which, by comparing the 
order of events, are shown to have been prior to the appearance in 
Galilee. ' He appeared in another form unto two of them, as they 
walked, and went into the country : and they went and told it unto 
the residue, neither believed they them : afterward he appeared 
unk) the eleven, as they sat at meat, and upbraided them vntn their 
un lelief, because they helieved not them that had seen him after 
he was risen.' 

Probably the same observation, concerning the partiadar design 
which guided the historian, may be of use in comparing many other 
passages of the Gospels. 

CHAP. H. 
Erroneous Opinions impuled to the Apostles, 

A SPECIES of candor which is shown towards every other book, 
is sometimes refused to the Scriptures; and that is, the placing of a 
distinction between Judgment and testimony. We do not usually 

3uestion the credit of a writer, by reason of an opinion he may have 
elivered upon subjects unconnected with hn evidence : and 
even upon subjects connected with his account, or mixed with it in 
the same discourse or writing, we naturally separate facts from opin- 
ions, testimony from observation, narrative from anrument 

To apply this equitable consideration to the Christian records, 
much controversy and much objection has been raised oonceming 
the quotations or the Old Testament found in the New ; some of 
which quotations, it is said, are applied in a sense, and to events, 
apparently different from that which they bear, and from those to 
which they belong, in the original. It is probable to my apprehen- 
sion, that many of these quotations were intended by the writers of 
the New Testament as nothing more than accommodations. They 
ouoted passages of their Scripture, which suited, and fell in with, 
trie occasion before them, without always undertaking to assert, 
that the oceanon was in the view of the author of the wofda. Such 
Accommodations of passages from old authors, from books eipedally 
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'which aro in eveiy one's handi, are oomroon with writers of aQ 1 

Goontriefl ; bat in none, perhaps, were more to be expected than in ' 

the wTitiiigB of the Jews, whose literature was almost entirely con- 
fined to their Scriptures. Those prophecies which are alleged with 
more solemnity, and which are accompanied with a precise decla- 
ration, that they originally respected the event then related, are, I 
think, truly allied. But were it otherwise ; is the judgment of 
the writers of the New Testament, in interpreting passages of the 
(Md, or sometimes, perhaps, in receiving establish^ mterpretations, 
so connected either with their veracity, or with their means of in- 
formation concerning what was passing in their own times, as that 
a critical mistake, even were it clearly made out, should overthrow 
their historical credit ? — Does it diminish it ? Has it any thing to do 
with it? 

Another error imputed to the first Christians, was the expected 
apiMoach of the day of judgment I would introduce this objection 
by a remark upon what appearb to me a somewhat similar example 
Gnur Saviour, speaking to Peter of John, said, ' If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is tOAt to thee?"* These words, we find, had been 
so misconstrued, as that a report from thence ' went abroad amon^ 
the brethren, that that disciple should not die.' Suppose that this 
had come down to us amongst the {urevaUing opinions of the early 
Christians^ and that the particular circumstance, from which the 
mistake sprang, had been lost (which, humanly speaking, was most 
likely to have been the case), some, at tMs day, would have been 
ready to regard and quote the error, as an impeachment of the whole 
Christian system. Yet with how Uttle justice such a conclusion 
would have been drawn, or rather such a presumption taken up,tho 
information which we happen to possess, enables us now to per- 
ceive. To those who think that the Scriptures lead us to believe, 
that the early Christians, and even the aposdes, expected the ap- 
jMToadi of the day of judgment in their own times, the same reflec- 
tion will occur, as that which we have made with respect to the 
more partial, perhaps, and temporary, but still no less ancient error, 
concerning the duration of St John s hfe. It was an error, it may 
be likewise said, which would effectually hinder those who enter- 
tained it from acting the part of impostors. 

The difficult which attends the subject of the present chapter, 
is contained in this question ; If we once admit the fallibility or the 
apostolic judgment, where are we to stop, or in what can we rely 
upon it? To which question, as ai£uing with unbelievers, and as 
arguing for the substantial truth of the Christian history, and for 
that alone, it is competent to Uie advocate of Christianity to reply, 
Give me the apostles' testimony, and I do not stand in need of their 
judgment; give me the fiictB^ and I have complete security for 
every conclusion I want 

But, although I think that it is competent to the Christian apolo- 
gist to return t^s answer; I do not. think that is the only answer 

* Joliax<i.tL 
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which the objection is capable of receiving. The two following 
cautions, founded, I apprehend, in the most reasonable distinctions, 
will exclude all uncertainty upon this head which can be attended 
with danger. 

First, to separate what was the object of the apostolic mission, 
and declared by them to be so, from what was extraneous to it, or 
only incidentallv connected with it Of points clearly extraneous to 
ihe religion, notning need be said. Of points incidentally connected 
with it, something may be added. Demoniacal possession is one of 
these points : concerning the reality of which, as this place will not 
admit the examination, or even the production of the argument on 
either side of th^ question, it would be arrogance in me to deliver 
any judgment And it is unnecessary^. For what I am concerned 
to observe is, that even they who think it was a general, but erro- 
neous opinion, of those times; and that the writers of the New Tes- 
tament, in common with other Jewish writers of that age, fell into 
the manner of speaking and of thinking upon the subject, which 
then universally prevailed, need not be alarmed by the concession, 
as though they nad any thing to fear from it, for the truth of Chris- 
tianity. The doctrine was not what Christ brought into rhe world. 
It appears in the Christian records, incidentally and accidentally, as 
being the subsisting opinion of the age and country in which his 
ministry was exercised. It was no part of the object of his revela- 
tion, to regulate other men's opinions concerning the actioa of spir- 
itual substances upon animal bodies. At any rate, it is unconnected 
with testimony. If a dumb person was by a word restored to die 
use of his speech, it signifies little to what cause the dumbness was 
ascribed ; and the like of every other cure wrought upon those who 
are said to have been possessed. The malady was real, the cure 
was real, whether the popular explication of^the cause was well 
founded, or not The matter of fact, the change, so far as it was an 
object of sense, or of testimony, was in either case the same. 

Secondly, that, in reading the apostolic writings, we distii^^isb 
between tneir doctrines and their arguments. Their doctrines came 
to them b3r revelation properly so called ; yet in propounding these 
doctrines in their writings or discourses, they were wont to illus- 
trate, support, and enforce them, by such anaJc^es, arguments, and 
considerations, as their own thoughts suggested. Thus the call of 
the Gentiles, that is, the admission of the Gentiles to the Christian 
profession without a previous subjection to the law of Moses, was 
imparted to the apostles by revelation, and was attested by the mir- 
acles which attended the Christian ministry among them. The 
apostles' own assurance of the matter rested upon this foundation. 
Nevertheless, Saint Paul, when treating of the subject, oSen a ^at 
varietjT of topics m its proof and vindication. Tne doctrine itself 
must be received : but it is not necessary, in order to defend Chris- 
tianity, to defend the propriety of eveiy comparison, or the validly 
of every argument, wnicn the apostle has brought into the discus- 
sion. The same observation applies to some other instances ; and is, 
in, my opinion, very well founded; 'When divine writen argue 
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upon may poiiit« we are always bound to believe the oonclasoiifl 
that their reaaoningB end in, as parts of divine revelation : but we 
are not bound to be able to make out, or even to assent to, all the 
premises made use of by ihem, in their whole extent, unless it ap 
Dear plainly, that they affirm the premises as expressly as they do 
the conclusions proved by them.** 

CHAP. III. 

7%t Connexion of Christianity toiik the Jewish IKstory. 

Undoubtedly our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the Mo 
saic iiutitution : and, independently of his authority, I conceive it 
to be very difficult to assign any other cause for the commencement 
or existence of that institution ; especially for the singular circum- 
■lance of the Jews* adhering to the unity, when every other people 
did into polytheism; for their being men in religion, children in 
every thing else ; behind other nations in the arts of peace and war, 
superior to the most improved in their sentiments and doctrines 
relating to the Deity.t Undoubtedly, also, our Saviour recognizes 
the prophetic character of many of their ancient writers, so far, 
therefore, we are bound as Christians to go. But to make Chris- 
tianity answerable with its life, for the circumstantial truth of each 
separate passage of the OM Testament, the genuineness of every 
book, the information, fidelity, and judgment, of every writer in it, 
is to bring, I will not say sr^at, but unnecessary difficulties, into the 
whole system. These books were universally read and received by 
the Jews of our Saviour's time. He and his apostles, in common 
with all other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, used them. 
Yet, except where he expressly ascribes a divine authority to par- 
ticular predictions, I do not know that we can strictly draw any 
conclusion from the books being so used and applied, beside the 
proofs which it unquestionably is, of their notoriety, and reception at 
that time. In this view, our Scriptures afibrd a vakiable testimony 

* Biiniet*s Expos, art. ft. 

t *In the doctrine, for example, of the unity, the eternity, the onnipo- 
tenoe. the omniscience, ttae omnipresence, the wisdom, and the goodness, 
of God ; in their opinions concerning Providence, and the creation, pre- 
servation, and government of the world.* Campbell on Mir. p. 207. To 
which we may add, in the acts of their religion not being accompanied 
either with cruelties or impurities: in the religion itself being free flrora 
a species of superstition which prevailed universally in the popular reli- 
gions of the ancient world, and which is to be found perhaps in all reli- 
gions that have their origin in human artifice and credulity, viz. fanciAil 
connexions between certain appearances and actions, and the destiny of 
nations or individuals. Upon these conceits rested the whole train of 
auguries aud auspices, which fbrmed so much even of the serious part ^ 
the religions of Greece and Rome, and of the charms and incantations 
which were prsctised in those countries by the common people. Ftom 
every thing of this sort the religion of the Jews, alone, was fhoe. Vide 
Piriestlev'i Lectures on the Truth of the Jewish and Christian Revela* 
tMB, 17M. 
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to those of the Jews. But the nature of this testimony ought to be 
understood. It is surely very different from, what it is sometimes 
represented to be, a specific ratification of each particular fact and 
opinion ; and not onl}^ of each particular fact, but of the motives 
assigned for every action, together with the judgment of praise or 
dispraise bestowed upon them. Saint James, in his Epistle,* says, 
* Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the end oi 
the Lord.' Notwithstanding this text, the reaUty of Job's history, 
and even the existence of such a person, has been always deemed 
a fair subject of inquiry and discussion amongst Christian divines 
Saint James's authority is considered as good evidence of the exist- 
ence of the book of Job at that time, and of its reception by the 
Jews; and of nothing more. Saint Paul, in his second Epistle to 
Timothv.t has this similitude : ' Now, as Jannes and Jambres with- 
stood Moses, so do these also resist the truth.' These names are 
not found in the Old Testament. And it is uncertain, whether 
Saint Paul took them from some apocryphal writing then extant, or 
from tradition. But no one ever imagmed, that Samt Paul is here 
asserting the authority of the writing, if it yvas a written account 
which he quoted, or making himself answerable for the authenticity 
of the tradition; much less, that he so involves himself with either 
of these questions, as that the credit of his own historv and mission 
should depend upon the fact, whether Janries and Jambres with- 
stood Moses, or not For what reason a more rigorous interpreta- 
tion should be put upon other references, it is dii^cult to know. 1 
do not mean, that other passages of the Jewish history stand upon 
no better evidence than the history of Job, or of Jannes and Jambres 
(I think much otherwise); but I meem, that a reference in the New 
Testament, to a passage in the Old, does not so fix its authority, as 
to exclude all inquiry into its credibility, or into the separate reasons 
ufxm which that credibility is founded : and that it is an unwar- 
rantable, as well as an unsafe rule to lay down concerning the 
Jewish history, what was never laid down concerning any other, 
that either every particular of it must be true, or the whole false. 

I have thought it necessary to state this point explicitly, because 
a feshion, revived by Voltaire, and pursued by the disciples of hi* 
school, seems to have much prevailed of late, of attacking Chris- 
tianity throu|[h the sides of Judaism. Some objections of this class 
Are founded in misconstruction, some in exaggeration ; but all pro- 
ceed upon a supposition, which has not been made out by argu- 
ment, viz. that the attestation, which the Author and lirst teachers 
of Christianity gave to the divine mission of Moses and the prophets, 
extends to every point and portion of the Jewish history ; and so 
extends as to make Christianity responsible in its own credibility, 
for the circunustantial truth (I had almost said for the critical exac^ 
ness) of every narrative contained in the Old Testament 

*Chap.v. 11. tClmp. iii. & 
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CHAP. IV. 
Re^ecUon of Ckrittiantty 

We acknowledge that the Christian religion, although it converted 
great nuraben, did not produce a universal, or even a general, con« 
viction in the minds of men, of the age and countries in ^vhich it 
appeared. And this want of a more complete and extensive success, 
is called the reiecfion of the Christian history and miracles; and has 
been thought by some to form a strong objection to the reality of 
the facts which the history contains. 

The matter of the objection divides itself into two parts; as it re- 
lates to the Jews, and as it relates to Heathen nations : because 
the minds of these two descriptions of men may have been, with 
respect to Christianity, under the influence of very difiercnt causes. 
The case of the Jews, inasmuch as our Saviour's ministry was 
originally addressed to them, ofiers itself first to our consideration. 

'Now, upon the subject of the truth of the Christian religion; 
with us, there is but one question, vh. whether the miracles were 
actually wrought ? From acknowledging the miracles, we pass in- 
stantaneously 10 the acknowledgment of the whole. No doubt lies 
between the premises and the (inclusion. If we believe the works, 
or any one of them, we believe in Jesus. And thisorder of reasoning 
is become so universal and familiar, that we do not readily appre- 
hend how it could ever have been otherwise. Yet it appears to 
me perfectly certain, that the state of thought, in the mind of a Jew 
of our Saviour's age, was totally different trom this. After allowing 
the reality of the miracle, he had a great deal to do to persuade 
himself that Jesus was the Messiah. This is clearly intimated by 
various passages of the Gospel history. It appears that, in the ap- 
prehension of the writers of^ the New Testament, the miracles did 
not irresistibly carry, even those who saw them, to the conclusion 
intended to be drawn from them ; or bq compel assent, as to leave 
no room for suv)ense, for the exercise of candor, or the efiects of 

{)rejudice. And to this point, at least, the evangelists may be sl- 
owed to be ^ood witnesses ; because it is a point in which exag- 
geration or disguise would have been the other way. Their ac- 
counts, if they could be suspected of falsehood, would rather have 
magnified, than diminished, the efiects of the miracles. 

John vii. 21 — 31. * Jesus answered, and said unto them, I have 
done one work, and ye all marvel. — ^If a man on the sabbath-day 
receive circumcision, that the law of Moses should not be broken ; 
are ye angry at me, because I have made a man every whit whole 
on the sahbath-day ? Judge not according to tho appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment. Then said some of them of Jerusalem* 
Is not this he whom they seek to kill ? But, lo, he speaketh boldly 
and they say nothing to him : do the rulers know indeed that this 
is the very Christ ? Hcrtobeii we know this man, vyhence he ts, but when 
Christ cometht no man knowelh whence he is. Then cried Jesus in 
the temple as he taught, saying, Ye both know me, and ye know 
whence I am : and I am not come of myself, but he that sent me ia 
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trae, whom ye know not Bat I know him, ibr I am from him, and 
he hath sent me. Then they sought to take him : but no man laid 
hands on him, because his hour was not yet come. And many of 
the people believed on hioh and ttddt When Christ cometh, voiU he So 
more mirades than those uAich this man hath done V 

This passage is very observable. It exhibits the reasoning of dif- 
ferent sorts of persons upon the occasion of a miracle, which per- 
sons of all sorts are represented to have acknowledged as real. One 
flort of men thought, that there was something very extraordinary 
in all this ; but that still Jesus could not be the Christ, because there 
was a circumstance in his appearance which militated with an opin- 
on concerning Christ, in winch they had been brought up, ana of 
the truth of whiclu it is probable, they had never entertained a 
fiarticle of doubt, viz. that ' When Christ cometh, no man knoweth 
whence he is.' Another sort were inclined to believe him to be 
.he Messiah. But even these did not argue as we should ; did not 
insider the miracle as of itself decisive of the question ; as what, 
f once allowed, excluded all farther debate upon the subject ; but 
founded their opinion upon a kind of comparative reasoning, ' When 
Christ cometh, will he do mare miracles than those which this man 
hath done T, 

Another passage in the same evangelist, and observable for the 
same purpose, is that in which he relates the resurrection of Laza- 
rus : * Jesus,' he tells us (zi. 43, 44), ' when he had thus spoken, 
cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth : and he that was dead 
came forth, bound hand and foot with grave-clothes, and his fiice 
was bound about with a napkin. Jesus said unto them, Loose him, 
and let him go.' One migb| have suspected, that at least all those 
who stood by the sepulchre, when Lazarus was raised, would havQ 
believed in Jesus. Yet the evangelist does not so represent it: — 
*Then numv of the Jews which came to Mary, and had seen the 
things whicb Jesus did, believed on him { but some of them went their 
ways to the Pharisees, and told them what thinss Jesus had done.' 
We cannot vuppose that the evangelist meant by this account, to 
leave his readers to imagine, that any of the spectators doubted 
about the truth of the miracle. Far m>m it Unquestionably he 
states the miracle to have been fully allowed : yet the persons who 
allowed it, were, according to his representation, capable of retain- 
inff hostile sentiments towards Jesus. ' Believing in Jesus* was not 
ofUy to believe that he wrought miracles, but that he was the Mes- 
sian. With us there is no difference between these two things: 
with them, there was the greatest ; and the difference is apparent 
in this transaction. If Saint John has represented the conduct of 
the Jews upon this occasion truly (and way be should not I cannot 
teU, for it rather makes against nim than for him), it shows clearly 
the principles upon which their judnnent proceeded. Whether he 
haa related the matter truly or not me relation itself discovers the 
writer's own opinion of those principles : and that alone possesses 
eonsiderable authority. In the next chapter, we have a reflection 
of the evangelist entirely suited to this state of the case : ' but 

31 U9 
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though he had done so many mimcles beibre thenit yet believed 
they not on him.'* The evangelist does not mean to impute the 
defect of their belief to any doubt about the miracles ; but to their 
not perceiving, what all now sufficientlv perceive, and what they 
would have {Mrceived, had not their iinoerstandin^ been governed 
by strong prejudices, the infallible attestation which the woiioB of 
Jesus bore to the truth of his pretensions. 

The ninth chapter of Saint John's Gospel contains a very circum- 
stantial account of the cure of a blind man : a miracle submitted to 
all the scrutiny and examination which a sceptic could propose. If 
a modem unbeliever had drawn up the interrt^tories, they could 
hardly have been more critica] or searching. The account ocmtains 
also a very curious conference between the Jewish rulers and the 
patient, in which the point for our present notice is their resistance 
of the force of the miracle, and of the conclusion to which it led, 
■fier they had failed in discrediting its evidence. * We know that 
God spake unto Moses ; but as for this fellow, we know not whence 
he is.' That was the answer which set their minds at rest. And by 
the help of much prejudice, and great unwillingness to yield, it 
might do so. In the mind of the poor roan restored to siffht, which 
was under no such bias, and felt no such reluctance, the miracle 
had its natural operation. * Herein,' says he, ' is a marvellous thing 
that ye know not from whence he is, yet he hath opened mine eyee. 
Now we know, that God heareth not sinners : but if any man be a 
worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth. Since die 
world began, was it not heard, that any man opened the eyes of one 
that was born blind. If this man were not of God, he could do 
nothing.' We do not find, that the Jewish rulers had any other re- 
ply to make to this defence, than that which authority is sometimes 
apt to make to ai]gument, ' Dost thou teach us ?' 

If it shall be inquired, how a turn of thought, so difierent fiom 
what prevails at present, should obtain currency with the ancient 
Jews; the answer is found in two Opinions which are proved to 
have subsisted in that age and country. The one was; their expec- 
tation of a Messiah of a kind totally contrary to what the appear- 
ance of Jesus bespoke him to be ; the other, tneir persuasion of the 
agency of demons in the production of supernatural eflfects. These 
opinions are not suppoted oy us for the purpose of argument, but are 
evidendy recognized in Jewish writing as well as m ours. And it 
ought moreover to be considered, that m these opinions the Jews of 
that age had been from their infancy brought up ; that they were 
opinions, the grounds of which they had probably few of them in- 
quired into, and of the truth of which they entertained no doubt And 
I think that these two opinions conjointly affi>rd an explanation of 
their conduct. The first put them upon seeking out some excuse 
to themselves for not receiving Jesus in the character in which he 
claimed to be received ; and the second supplied them with just 
such an excuse as they wanted. Let Jesus work what miracles he 

* Chap. xii. 37. 
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would, still the answer was in readiness, * that he wrought them by 
the assistance of Beelzebub.' And to this answer no reply could be 
made, but that which our Saviour did make, by showing that the 
tendency of his mission was so adverse to the views with which 
this being was, by the objectors themselves, supposed to act, that it 
could not reasonably be supposed that he would assist in carrying it 
<m. The power displayed m the miracles did not alone refute the 
Jewish solution, because the interposition of invisible agents being 
once admitted, it is impossible to ascertain the limits by which their 
efficiency is circumscribed. We of this day may be disposed, possi- 
bly, to mink such opinions too absurd to have been ever seriously 
entertained. I am not bound to contend for the credibility of the 
opinions. They were at least as reasonable as the belief in witch- 
craft. They were opinions in which the Jews of that age had from 
their infan^ been instructed; and those who cannot see enough in 
the force of'^this reason, to account fi>r their conduct towards oar 
Saviour, do not sufficiently consider how such opinions may some- 
times become very general in a country, and with what pertinacity, 
when once become so, they are, for that reason alone, adhered to. 
In the suspense which these notions, and the prejudices resulting 
from them, might occasion, the candid and docile and humble- 
minded would probably decide in Christ's favor ; the proud and ob- 
stinate, together with the giddy and the thoughtless, almost univer- 
sally against him. 

'This state of opinion discovers to us also the reason of what some 
choose to wonder at, why the Jews should reject miracles when 
they saw them, yet rely so much upon the tradition of ihem in their 
own historv. It does not appear that it had ever entered into the 
minds of tnose who lived in the time of Moses' and the prophets, 
to ascribe their miracles to the supernatural agency of evil beings. 
The solution was not then invented. The auUiority of Moses and 
die prophets being estabUshed, and become the foui^ation of the 
national polity and religion, it was not probable that die later Jews, 
brought up in a reverence for that religion, and the subjects of tfaAt 
polity, should apply to their history a reasoning which tended to 
overthrow the foundation of both. 

II. The infidelity of the Gentile world, and that more especially 
of men of rank ana learning in it, is resolved into a principle which, 
in my judgment, will account for the inefficacy of any argument, or 
any evidence whatever, viz. contempt prior to examination. The 
state of religion amongst the Greeks and Romans, had a natural 
tendency to induce this disposition. Dionysius Halicamassensis re- 
marks, that there were six hundred different kinds of religions or 
sacred rites exercised at Rome.* The superior classes of the com 
munity treated them all as fables. Can we wonder then, that Chris- 
tianity was included in the number, without inquiry into its sepa- 
rate merits, or the particular ^unds of its pretensions ? It might be 
either true or false for any thing they knew about it. Hie rdigion 

* Jortin's Remarks on Eccl. Hist. vol. i. p. 371. 
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had nothio^ in iti chaiactar which immediately engaged thdr no- 
tice. It mixed with no politica. It jrat)daced no fine writen. It 
contained no curious speculationa. When it did reach dieir know- 
ledge, I doulrt not but that it appeared to them a very stranffe iq^ 
fem, — §0 unphiloanphical^— deafing io little in argument and diacue^ 
lion, in tuch ai^uoientB however and discunions as they were ac- 
customed to entertain. What is said of Jesus Christ, of nis nature, 
office, and ministry, would be in the highest degree alien from the 
conceptions of their theology. The Redeemer and the destined 
Judge of the human race, a poor young man, executed at Jerusalem 
with two thieves upon a cross ! Still more would the language in 
which the Christian doctrine was delivered, be dissonant and bar- 
barous to their ears. What knew they of grace, of redemption, of 
justification, of the blood of Christ shed for the sins of men, of re- 
concilement, of mediation? Christianity was made up of points they 
had never thought of; of terms which they had never heard. 

It was presented also to the imagination of the learned Heathen 
under additional disadvantage, by reason of its real, and still more 
of its nominal, cmmexion with Judaism. It shared in the obloquy 
and ridicule with which that popple and their reUgion were treated 
by the Greeks and Romans. They regarded Jehov]ih himself only 
as the idol of the Jewish nation, and what was related oi him, as 
of a piece with what was told of the tutelar deities of other coun- 
tries : nay, the Jews were in a particular manner ridiculed for being 
a eredulous race ; so that whatever reports of a miraculous nature 
came out of that country, were lookea upon by the Heathen worid 
as ftlse and frivolous. When they heard of Christianity, they heard 
of it as a quarrel amcxigBt this people, abput some articles of dieir 
own superstition. Despising, therefore, as they did, the whole sys- 
tem, it was not probable that they would enter, with any degree of 
seriousness or attention, into the detail of its disputes, or the merits 
of either side. How Uttle they knew, and with what carelessness 
they judged, of these matters, appears, I think, pretty plainly firom 
an example of no less weight than that of Tacitus, who, in a grave 
and protessed discourse upon the histCNry of the Jews, states, that 
they worshipped the eflfigy of an ass.* The passage is a proofs how 
prone the learned men of those times were, and upon how little 
evidence, to heap tt^ether stories which might increase the con- 
tempt and odium in which that people was holden. The same fool 
ish charge is also confidently repeated by Plutarch.t 

It is observable, that all these considerations are of a nature to 
operate with the greatest force upon the highest ranks ; upon mei^ 
of education, and that order of the public from which toriters are 
principally taken : I may add dso, upon the philosophical as well as 
the boertme character ; upon the Antonines or Julian, not less than 
upon Nero or Domitian; and more particularly, upon that large and 
polished class of men, who acquiesced in the general persuasicm, 
jdiat all they had to do was to practise the duties of morality, and to 

• Tacit. Hist. lib. v. c. 2. f Sympoa. lib iv quest. 5. 
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^vorehip the Deity morepatrio; a habit of thinking, liberal as it may 
appear, which snuts the door against every argument for a new 
religion. The considerations above mentioned, would acquire also 
strength from the prejudice which men of rank and learning uni- 
versally entert£un against any thing that originaXes with the vulgar 
and illiterate ; which prejudice is known to be a,s obstinate as^ any 
prejudice whatever. 

Yet Christianity was still making its way : and, amidst so many 
impediments to its progress, so much difficulty in procuring audi- 
ence and attention, its actual success is more to bo wondered at, 
(ban that it should not have universally conquered scorn and indi^ 
Terence, fixed the leVity of a voluptuous age, or, through a cloud of 
adverse prejudications, opened for itself a passage to the hearts and 
understandings of the scholars of the age. 

And the cause, which is here assigned for the rejection of Chris- 
tianity by men of rank and learning among the Heathens, namely, 
a strong antecedent contempt, accounts also for their silence con- 
cerning it. If they had rejected it upon examination, they would 
have written about it; they would have given their reasons. 
Whereas, what men repudiate upon the strength of some prefixed 
persuasion, or from a settled contempt of the subject, of the persons 
who propose it, or of the manner in which it is proposed, they do 
not naturally write books about, or notice much in wnat they write 
upon other subjects. 

The letters of the Younger Pliny furnish an example of the silence, 
and let us, in some measure, into the cause of it From his cele- 
brated correspondence with Tnyan, we know that the Christian 
religion prevailed in a very considerable degree in the province 
over which he presided ; that it had excited his attention ; that he 
had inquired into the matter, just so much as a Roman magistrate 
might be expected to inquire, viz. whether the religion contained 
any opinions dangerous to government; but that of its doctrines, its 
evidences, or its books, he had not taken the trouble to inform him- 
self with any degree of care or correctness. But although Pliny had 
viewed Christianity in a nearer position than most of^his learned 
countrymen saw it in ; yet he had regarded the whole with such 
negligence and disdain (farther than as it seemed to concern his 
administration), that, in more than two hundred and forty letters of 
his which have come down to us, the subject is never once again 
mentioned. If, out of this number, the two letters between him and 
Trajan had been lost ; with what confidence would the obscurity 
of the Christian religion have been aigued jfrom Pliny's silence about 
it, and with how little truth ! 

The name and character which Tacitus has given to Christianity, 
* exitiabilis superstitio,' (a pernicious superstition), and by which two 
words he disposes of the whole question of the merits or demerits 
of the religion, afibrd a strong proof how little he knew, or con- 
cerned himself to know, about tne matter. I apprehend that I shall 
not be contradicted, when I take upon me to assert, that no unbe- 
liever of the present age would apply this epithet to the Christianity 
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of the New Testament, or not allow that it was entirely unmerited 
Read the Instructions given by a great teacher of the religion, to 
thoee very Roman converts of whom Tacitus speaks ; and given also 
a very few years before the time of which he is speaking; and which 
are not, let it be observed, a collection of fine sayines brought to- 
gether from different parts of a large work, but st^d in one entire 
passage of a public letter, without the intermixture of a single thought 
which is frivolous or exceptionable: — ^' Abhor that which is evil, 
cleave to that which is eooa. Be kindly afiectioned one to another, 
with brotherly love ; in nonor preferring one another : not slothful 
in business ; fervent in spirit ; serving me Lord ; rejoicing in hope ; 
patient in tiibulation; continuing instant in prayer; distributing to 
the necessity of saints ; given to hospitality. Bless them which per- 
secute you ; bless, and curse not Rejoice with them that do re- 
joice, and weep with them that weep. Be of the same mind one 
towards another. Mind not high things, but condescend to men of 
low estate. Be not wise in your own conceits. Recompense to no 
man evil for eviL Provide things honest in the sight of all men. 
If it be possible, as much as lieUi in you, live peaceably with all 
men. Avenge not yourselves, Ibut rather ffive place imto wrath : 
for it is written, Vengeance is mine ; I wifl repay, saith the Lord : 
therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink': for, in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. Be 
dot overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good. 

* Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no power but of God : the powers that be, are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resistetn the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God : and they that resist, shall receive to themselves damnation. 
For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou- 
then not be afraid of the power ? Do that which is good, and thou 
shalt have praise of the same : for he is the minister of God to thee 
for good. But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid ; fbr he bear- 
eth not the sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience* sake. 
For, for this cause xwy ye tribute also : for they are God's ministers, 
attending continually upon this very thing. Render therefore to all 
their dues: tribute, to whom tribute is due; custom, to whom cue 
tom ; fear, to whom foar ; honor, to whom honor. 

<Owe no man any thing, but to love one another: for he that lov 
eth another, hath fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
bear false witness. Thou shalt not covet ; and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself Love worketh no ill to his neighbor; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 

' And that, knowing the Ume, that now it is high time to awake 
out of sleep : for now is our salvation nearer than when we be- 
lieved. The niffht is far spent, the day is at hand ; let us therefore 
cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armor of light 
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Let us walk honestly, aa in the day, not in rioting and drunkeaneaB, 
not in chambering anid wantonness, not in strife and envying.'* 

Read this, and then think of 'exitiabilis superstitio!!' — Or, if wo 
be not allowed, in contending with heathen authorities, to produce 
our books against theirs, we may at least be permitted to confront 
theirs with ono another. Of this 'pernicious superstition,' what 
could Pliny find to blame, when he was led, by his office, to insti- 
tute something like an examination into the conauct and principles 
of the sect ? He discovered nothing, but that they were wont to 
meet together on a stated day before it was light, and sing among 
themselves a hymn to Christ as a God, and to hind themselves by 
an oadi, not to the commission of any wickedness, but, not to be 
guilty of thefl, robbery, or adultery; never to falsify their word, nor 
to deny a pledge committed to them, when called upon to return it 

Upcm the words of Tacitus we may build the following observa- 
tions: — 

First; That we are well warranted in calling the view under 
which the learned men of that age beheld Christianity, an obscure 
and distant view. Had Tacitus known more of Christianity, of its 
precepls, duties, constitution, or desiffn, however he haJ discredited 
the story, he would have respected Uie (Nrinciple. He would have 
described the religion differently, though he had rejected it It has 
been satisfactorily shown, that the * superstition' of the Christians 
consisted in worshipping a person unknown to the Roman calendar; 
and that the 'pemiciousness' with which thev were reproached, 
was nothing eae but their opposition to the established polytheism ; 
and this view of the matter was just such a <me as nusht be ex- 
pected to occur to a mind, which held the sect in too much contempt 
to concern itself about the grounds and reasons of their conduct 

Secondly; We may from hence remark, how little reliance can 
be placed upon the most acute judgments, in subjects which they 
are pleased to despise ; and which, of course, they tmrn the first 
consider as unwortny to be inquired into. Had not Christianity sur- 
vived to tell its own story, it must have gone down to posterity aa a 
* pernicious superstition ; and that upon the credit of Tacitus's ao- 
count, much. I doubt not, stren^sthened by the name of the wrile^ 
and the reputation of his sagacity. 

Thirdly ; That this contempt prior to examinatiwi, is an intene€(> 
ual vice, from which the greatest Acuities of mind are not free. I 
know not, indeed, whether men of the greatest faculties of mind, 
are not the most subject to it Such men feel themselvea seated 
upon an eminence. Looking down from tkeir height upon the follies 
jf mankind, they behold contending tenets wasting their idle strength 
upon one another, with the ccwamon disdain of the absurdity of diem 
ul. This habit of thought, however comfortable to the mind which 
entertains it, or however natural to great parts, is extremely danger- 
ous; and more apt than almost any other disposition, to jprodnoe 
hasty and contemptuous, and, by consequence, erroneous judgments, 
Doth of persons and opinions. 

"""" •RoMMxii.ft.ziiLlS. 
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Fourthly ; We need not be saranwd at many writen of tfiat a^ 
not mentioning Christianity at all : when they who did mention it, 
appear to have entirely misconceived its nature and character ; and, 
in consequence of this misconception, to have regarded it with neg- 
ligence and contempt 

TV) the knowledge of the greatest part of the learned Heathens, 
the fiicti of the Cluistian history could only come by report. The 
books, probably, they never looKed into. The setdea haoit of their 
minds was, and long had been, an indiscriminate rejection of all 
reports of the kind. With these sweeping oonclusionB, truth hath 
no chance. It depends upon distinction. If they would not inquire, 
how should they be convinced ? It might be founded in truth, though 
they, who made no search, might not discover it. 

* Men of rank tind fortune, of wit and abilities, are oflen found, 
even in Christian countries, to be surprisingly ignorant of religion 
and of every thing that relates to it. Such were many of the Hea- 
thens. Their thoughts were all fixed upon other things ; upon repu- 
tation and glory, upon wealth and power, upon luxury and pleasure, 
upon business or learning. They thought, and they had reason to 
think, that the religion of their country was fable and forgery, a heap 
of ino(HisiBtent lies ; which inclined them to suppose that other reli- 
gions were no better. Hence it came to pass, that when the apostles 
preached die Gospel, and wrought miracles in confirmation of a 
4octrine every way worthy of God, many Gentiles knew little or 
nothing of it, and would not take the least pains to inform them- 
selves about it This appears plainly from ancient history.'* 

I think it b^ no means unreasonable to suppose, that the heathen 
public, especially that part which is made up of men of rank and 
education, were dividea into two classes; thoM who despised Chris- 
tianity beforehand, and those who received it In correspondency 
with which division of character, the writers of that age would also 
be of two classes ; those who were silent about Christianity, and 
those who were Christians. * A good man, who attended sufficiently 
to &e Christian afihirs, would Income a Christian ; after which his 
testimony ceased to be Pbgan, and became Christian.'t 

I must also add, that I think it sufficiently proved, that the notion 
of magic was resorted to by the Heathen aaversaries of Christianity, 
in like manner as that of aiabolical agency had before been by the 
Jews. Justin Martyr alleges this as his reason for amiing firom 
prophecy, rather than from miracles. Origen imputes this evraion 
to Celsus ; Jerome to Porphyry ; and Lactantius to the Heathens in 
general. The several passages, which contain these testimonies, 
will be produced in the next chapter. It beins difficult however 
to ascertain in what degree this notion fHrevailed, especially amoojgst 
the superior ranks of the Heathen communities, another, and I think 
an adeqoale, cause has been assigned for their infidelity. It is prob> 
able, that in many cases the two causes would operate together. 

* Jottings Disc on the Christ Rel. p. 06. ed. 4tb. 
tHanley^sObs.p.119. 
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CHAP. V. 

That (he ChrisHan Mirades are not recited, or appealed tOt by early 
Christian Writers themsdves, so fully or frequently as might have 
been expected, 

I SHALL consider this objection, first, as it applies to the letters of 
the apostles, preserved in die New Testament ; and secondly, as it 
applies to the remaining writings of other early Christians. 

The epistles of the apostles are either hortatory or argumentative. 
So far as they were occupied in delivering lessons of duty, rules of 
public order, admonitions against certain prevailing corruptions, 
against vice, or any particular species of it, or in fortifying and en- 
couraging the constancy of the disciples under the tnals to which 
they were exposed, there appears to be no place or occasion for 
more of these references than we actually find. 

So far as the epistles are argumentative, the nature of the argu- 
ment which they handle accounts for the infrequency of these ailu- 
sions. These episdes were not written to prove the truth of Chris- 
tianity. The subject under consideration was not that which the 
miracles decided, the reality of our Lord's mission ; but it was that 
which the miracles did not decide, the mti^ture of his person or 
power, the desisn of his advent, its efiects, and of those effects the 
value, kind, and extent Still I maintain, that miraculous evidence 
lies at the bottom of the argument For nothing could be so pre- 
posterous as for the discipies of Jesus to dispute amongst themselves, 
or with others, concerning nis office or character, unless they be- 
lieved that he had shown, by supernatural proofs, that there was 
something extraordinary in both. Miraculous evidence, therefore, 
forming not the texture of these arguments, but the ground and 
substratum, if it be occasionallv discerned, if it be incidentally ap- 
pealed to, it is exactly so much as ought to take place, supposing 
the history to be true. 

As a farther answer to the objection, that the apostolic epistles do 
not contain so frequent, or such direct and circumstantial recitals 
of miracles as might be expected, I would add, that the apostolic 
epiULes resemble in this respect the apostolic speedies ; which speeches 
are given by a writer who distinctly records numerous miracles 
wrought by these apostles themseNes, and by the Founder of the 
institution m their [Hesence : that it is unwarrantable to contend, 
that the omission, or infrequency, of such recitals in the speeches of 
the apostles, negatives the existence of the miracles, when the 
speeches are given in immediate conjunction with the history of 
those miracles: and that a conclusion which cannot be inferred 
from the speeches, widiout contradicting the whole tenor of the 
book which contains them, cannot be inferred from letters, which, 
in this respect, are similar only to the speeches. 

To Drove the similitude which we allege, it may be remarked, 
that although in Saint Luke's Gospel the apostle Peter is repre- 
sented to have been present at many decisive' miracles wrought by 
Christ ; and although the second part of the same history ascribes 
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other decimve mirecle« to Peter himself, particularly the cure of Ae 
lame man at the gate of the temple, (Acts iii. 1.) the death of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira, (Acts v. 1.) the cure of iEneas, (Acts ix. 34.) the 
resurrection of Dorcas ; (Acts ix. 40.) yet out of six speeches of Pe- 
ter, preserved in the Acts, I know but two in which reference |s 
made to the miracles wrought by Christ, and only mie in which he 
refers to miraculous powers possessed by himself. In his specMdi 
upon the da^ of Pentecost, reter addressed his audience with 
cfeat solemnity, thus: *Ye men of Israel, hear these wcnrds: 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by mi- 
racles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the 
midst of you, as ye yourselves also know,'* &c. In his speech 
upon the conversion of ComeUus, he delivers his testimcui^ to the 
miracles performed by 'Christ, in these words: *We are witnesses 
of all things which he did, both in the land of the Jews, and in Je- 
rusalem. 't But in this latter speech, no allusion appears to the 
miracles wrought bv himself, notwithstanding that the miracles 
above enumerated all preceded the time in which it was delivered. 
In his speech upon the election of Matthifui,! no distinct reference is 
made to any of the miracles of Christ's history, excefrt his resuirec- 
tion. The same also may be observed of his speech upon the cure 
of the lame man at the gate of the temple :$ the same in his speech 
before the Sanhedrim ;!l the same in his second apology in die pres- 
ence of that assembly. Stephen's long speech contains no reference 
whatever to miracles, though it be expressly related of him, in the 
book which preserves the speech, and almost immediately before 
the speech, ' that he did great wonders and miracles among the 
people.T Again, although miracles be expressly attributed to Saint 
Paul in the Acts of the Apostles, first generally, as at loonium, . 
(Acts xiv. 3.) during the whole tour through the Upper Asia, (xiv. 
87. XV. 12.) at £phesu8 : (xix. 11, 12.) secondly, in specific instances, 
as the blindness of Elymas/at Paphos,** the cure of the cripple at 
Ly8tra,tT of the Pythoness at Philippi,tt the miraculous liberation 
from prison in the same city,$$ the restoration of £utychus,iil| the 
predictions of his shipwrecfc,TT the viper at Afelita,*** the cure of 
Publius's father,ttt at all whidi miracles, except the first two, the 
historian himself was present : notwithstanding, I say, this positive 
ascription of miracles to Saint Paul, yet in the speeches delivered 
by him, and given as delivered by him, in the same book in which 
the miracles are related, and the miraculous powers asserted, 
the appeals to his own miracles, or indeed to any miracles at aU, 
are rare and incidental. In his speech at Antioch in Pisidia4tt 
there is no allusion but to the resurrection. In his discourse at 
Miletus,$$$ none to any miracle ; none in his speech before F&- 
lix;|i|||| none in his speech before FestusjiriTT except to Chriat** 
resurrection, and his own conversion. 

* Acts ii, SS. tx-39. I i. 15. § iii. IS. 
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Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen letters ascribed to Saint Paul, we 
have incessant references to Christ's resurrection, frequent refer- 
ences to his own conversion, three indubitable references to thSe 
miracles which he wrought ;* four other references to the same, 
less direct, yet highly probable ff but more copious or circum* 
stantial recitals we have not The consent, therefore, between 
8aint Paul's speeches and letters, is in this respect sufficiently exact : 
und the reason in both is the same ; namelv, that the miraculous 
history was all along presupposed^ and that tne question, which oc- 
cupied the speaker's and the writer's thoughts, was this : whether, 
allowing the historv of Jesus to be true, he was, upon the strensth 
of it, to be received as the promised Messiah ; and, if he was, what 
were the consequences, what was the object and benefit of his 
mission ? 

The general observation which has been made upon the apostolic 
writings, namely, that the subject of which they treated, did not 
lead them to any direct recital of the Christian history, belonss also 
to the writings of the apostolic fathers. The epistle of Barnabas is, 
in its subject and general composition, much like the epistle to the 
Hebrews ; an allegorical application of divers passages of the Jew- 
ish history, of their law ana ritual, to those parts of the Christian 
dispensation in which the author perceived a resemblance. The 
epistle of Clement was written fat the sole purpose of quieting cer- 
tain dissensions that had arisen amon^ the members of the church 
of Corinth, and of reviving in their nunds that temper and spirit of 
which their predecessors in the Gospel had left them an example. 
The work oi Hennas is a vision : quotes neither the Old Testament 
nor the New ; and merely fidls now and then into the language, 
and the mode of speech, which the author had read in our Gospels. 
The epistles of Poiycarp and Ignatius had for their principal object 
the Older and discipline of the churches which tncy addrened. 
Yet, under all these circumstances of disadvantage, the great points 
of the Christian history are fully recognized. This hath been 
shown in its proper place4 

There is, however, anodier class of writers, to whom the answer 
above given, viz. the unsuitableness of any such appeals or refer- 
ences as the objection demands, to the subjects of which the writ- 
ings treated, does not apply ; and that is, the cIms of ancient t^yoith 
ffistSt whose declared aesign it was to defend Christianity, and to 
give the reasons of their adherence to it It is necessary, Uierefbre,^ 
to inquire how the matter of the objection stands in these. 

The most ancient apologist of whose works we have the smallest 
knowledge, is Quadratus. Quadratus lived about seventy years 
after the ascension, and presented his apolc^ to the emperor 
Adrian. From a passage of this work, preserved in Eusebms, it 
appears that the author did directly and formally appeal to the 

miracles of Christ and in terms as express and connaent as we 

- - - ■*- 

* Gal. iii. 5. Rom. xv. 18, 19. S Cor. xii. 13. 

1 1 Cor. ii. 4, 5. fipb. iii. 7. Gal.ii.S. ITbesi. i.5. 

X See page 71, iac. 
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roald desire. The passage (which has been once already jstated) 
is as follows :~~* The works of our Saviour were always conspicuous, 
for they were real ; both they that were healed, and they that were 
.raised from the dead, were seen, not only when they were healed, 
or raised, but for a long time afterward : not only whilst he dwelled 
on this earth, but also after his departure, and for a good while after 
it; insomuch as tliat some of them have reached to our times.** 
Nodiing can be more rational or satis&ctory than this. 

Justin Martyr, the next of the Christian apologists whose work is 
not lost, and who followed Quadratus at the distance of about thir^ 
years, has touched upon passages of Christ's history in so many 
places, that a tolerably complete account of Christ's life might be 
collected out of his works. In the following quotation, he asserts 
the performance of miracles by Christ in woras as strong and posi- 
tive as the language possesses : * Christ healed those who from their 
irth were blind, ana deaf, and lame ; causing brar his word, one to 
pap, another to heu*, and a third to see: and baving raised the 
<lead, and caused them to live, he, by his works, excited attention, 
and induced the men of that age to know him. Who, however, 
seeinff these things done, said that it was a magical appearance, and 
dared to call him a magician, and a deceiver of the people.'t 

In his first apology,; Justin expressly assigns the reason for his 
having recourse to the argument from prophecy, rather than alleging 
the miracles of the Christian history : which reason was, that the 
pemns with whom he contended would ascribe these miracles to 
magic ; * Lest any of our opponents should say, What hinders, but 
that he who is called Christ by us, being a man sprung from men, 
performed the miracles which we attribute to him, by magical art ?' 
The suggestion of this reason meets, as I apprehend, the very point 
of the present objection ; more especially when we find Justin fol- 
low^ed m it by other writers of tkat age. Irensus, who came about 
forty years after him, notices the same evasion in the adversaries of 
Chnstianity, and replies to It by the same argument : ' But if they 
shall say, tnat the Lord performed these things by an illusory ap> 
pearance (^avranwdus-), leading these objectors to the prophecies, 
we will show fit)m them, that all things were thus predicted con- 
cerning him, and strictly came to pass?$ Lactantius, who lived a 
century lower, delivers the same sentiment, upon the same occasion : 
* He performed miracles ; — we might have supposed him to have 
been a magician, as ye say, and as the Jews then supposed, if all the 
prophets had not with one spirit foretold that Christ should perform 
hese very things.'ti 

But to return to the Christian apologists in their order. Tertul- 
Kan : — * That person whom the Jews had vainly imagined, from the 
meanness of his appearance, to be a mere man, they afterward, in 
consequence of the power he exerted, considered as a masician, 
when ne, with one word, ejected devils out of the bodies of men, 
gave sight to the blind, cleansed the leprous, strengthened the nerves 

♦ piaeb. Hist. I. iv. c. 3. f J"8t. Dial, p 358. ed. Thirlby. 

I Apoiog. prim. p. 48. ed. Thirlby. § Iren. 1. ii c. 57. jj Laclant. v. 3. 
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of those that had the paUy, and, lastly, with one command, restored 
the dead talife ; when he, I say, made the very elements obey him, 
assuaged tlw storms, walked upon the seas, demonstrating himself 
to be the Word of God.'* 

Next in the catalogue of professed apologists we may place Ori- 
gen, who, it is well known, published a formal defence of Chris- 
tianity, in answer to Celsus, a Heathen, who had written a discourse 
against it I know no expressions, by which a plainer or more posi- 
tive appeal to the Christian miracles can be made, than the expres- 
sions osed bv Origen ; ' Undoubtedly we do think him to be the 
Christ, and tne Son of God, because he healed the lame and the 
blind ; and we are the more continued in this persuasion, by what 
is written in the prophecies : " Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, and the lame man shall 
leap as a hart" Bat that he also raised the dead ; and that it is not 
a fiction of those who wrote the Gospels, is evident from hence, 
that, if it had been a fiction, there would have been many recorded 
to be raised up, and such as had been a long time in their graves. 
Bat, it not being a fiction, few have been recorded : for instance, 
the daughter of the ruler of a synagogue, of whom I do not know 
why he said, She is not dead out sleepeth, expressing something 
peculiar to her, not common to all dead persons : and the only son 
of a widow, on whom he had compassion, and raised him to life, 
aAer he had bid the bearers of the corpse to stop ; and the third, 
Ijazarus, who had been buried four days.' This is positively to 
assert the miracles of Christ, and it is also to comment upon them, 
and that with a considerable degree of accuracy and candor. 

In another passage of the same author, we meet with the old solu- 
tion of magic applied to the miracles of Christ by the adversaries of 
the reUgion. 'Celsus,' saith Origen, ' well knowing what great works 
may be alleged to have been done by Jesus, pretends to grant that 
the things related of him are true ; such as heahng diseases, raising 
the deaa, feeding multitudes with a few loaves, of which large frag- 
ments were left't And then Celsus ^ves, it seems, an answer to 
these proofi of our Lord's mission, which, as Origen understood it, 
resolved the phenomena into ma^ic ; for Origen wgins his reply by 
observing, ' You see that Celsus m a manner allows that there is 
such a thing as mi^c'l 

It appears also nom the testimony of St Jerome, that Porphyry, 
the most learned and able of the Heathen writers against Chris- 
tianity, resorted to the same solution : ' Unless,' says he, speaking to 
Vigilantius, ' according to the manner of the Gentiles and the pro- 
fiine, of Porfhyrv and Eunomius, you pretend that these are the 
tricks of demons. $ 

This magic, these demons, this illusory appearance, this compari- 

* T^rtull. Apolog. p. 90; ed. Priorii, Par. 1675. 

t Orig. Cent. Gels. V ii. sect. 48. 

I Lardner's Jewish and Heath. Test. vol. ii. p. 394. ed. 4to. 

\ Jerome, cent. Vigil. 

V2 
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son with the tridu of jugglen, by which many of that age accounted 
so easily for the Christian miracles, and which answer^the advo- 
rates or Christianity oOen thought it necessary to refute by arga- 
ments drawn from other topics, and particularly from prophecy (to 
which, it seems, these solutions did not apply), we now perceive to 
be gross subterfuges. That such reascMis were ever seriously urged, 
and seriously received, is only a proof, what a gloss and varnish 
iaahion can give to any opinion. 

It appears, therefore, that the miracles of Christ, understood* db y/e 
understand them, in their literal and historical sense, were posi- 
tively and precisely asserted and appealed to by the apologists for 
Christianity ; which answers the allegation of the objection. 

i am ready, however, to admit, that the ancient Christian advo* 
cates did not insist upon the miracles in argument, so frequently as- 

should have done. It was their lot to contend with notions of 
magical agency, against which the mere production of the facts was 
not sufHcient for the convincing of their adversaries : I do not know 
whether they themselves thought it quite decisive of the contro- 
versy. But since it is {woved, I conceive with certainty, that the 
spanngness with which they appealed to muacles, was owing nei- 
ther to their ignorance, nor thou* doubt of the facts, it is, at any rate, 
an objection, not to the troth of the history, but to the judgment of 
lis defenders. 

CHAP. VI. 

WaM cf univenality in the knouledge and rece^icn of ChrtttianUy 
and of greater deameu in the evidence. 

Of a revelation which really came from God, the proof, it has 
been said, would in all ages be so public and manifest, that no part 
of the human species would remain ignorant of it, no understanaing 
could fail ot' being convinced by it 

The advocates of Christianity do not pretend that the evidence 
of their religion possesses these qualities. They do not deny that 
we can conceive it to be within the compass of divine power, to 
have communicated to the world a higher aegree of assurance, and 
to have given to his communication a stronger and more extensive 
influence. For any thing we are able to discern, God could have so 
formed men, as to have perceived the truths of religion intuitively ; 
or to have carried on a commimication with the other world, whiut 
they lived in this; or to have seen the individuals of the species, 
instead of dying, pass to heaven by a sensible translation. He oould 
have presented a separate miracle to each man's senses. He could 
have established a standing miracle. He could have caused mira- 
cles to be wrought in eveiy difiercnt age and country. These, and 
many more methods, which we may ima^ne, if we once give loose 
to our imaginations, are, so fiu- as we can judge, all practicaUe. 

The question, therefore, is, not whether Christianity possesses the 
highest possible degree of evidence, but whether the not having 
more evidence be a sufficient reason for rejecting that which we 
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Now there appears to be no fairer method of judging* concerning 
any diapeiisation which is alleged to come fit>m God, when a qutjs- 
tion is made whether Buch a diapensation coakl come from God or 
not, than by comparing it with otlier things which are acknowledged 
to proceed from the same counsel, and to be produced by the same 
agency. If the dispensation in question labor under no defects but 
what apparently belong to other dispensations, these seeming de- 
fects do not justify us in setting aside the proofs which are ofiered 
cf its'kuthenticity, if they be otherwise entitled to credit 

Throughout that order then of nature, of which God is the authoi; 
what we find is a sjrstem of beneficence : we are seldom or ever able 
to make out a system of optimism. I mean, that there are few cases 
in which, if we permit ourselves to range in possibilities, we cannot 
suppose something more perfect, and more unobjectionable, than 
what we see. The Vain wnich descends from heaven, is confessedly 
amonffst the contrivances q£ the Creator, for the sustentation of the 
animals and vegetables which subsist upon the sur&ce of the earth. 
Yet how partially and irregularly is it supplied ! How much of it 
falls upon the sea, where it^can he of no use ! how often is it wanted 
where it would be ofJhe greatest! What tracts of continent are 
rendered deserts by th^scarcity of it ! Or, not to s]>eak of extreme 
oases, how much, sometimes, clo inhabited countries sufier by its 
deficiency or delay ! — ^We could imagine, if to imagine were our 
business, the matter to be otherwise legulated. We could imagine 
showers to &11, just where aiid when they would do good ; alwajrs 
seasonable, everywhere sufficient; so distributed as not to leave a 
field upon the face of the globe scorched by drought, or even a 
plant withering for the lack of moisture. Tet, does the difierence 
between the real case and the imagined case, or the seeming infe- 
riority of the one to the other, authorize us to say, that the present 
disposition of the atmosphere is not amongst the productions or the 
designs of the DeiW ? Does it check the inference which we draw 
from the confessed beneficence of the provision ? or does it make 
us cease to admire the contrivance ? — 'Hie observation, which we 
have exemplified in the single instance of the rain of heaven, may 
be repeatea concerning most of the phenomena of nature ; and the 
true conclusion to which it leads is this: that to inquire what the 
Deity might have done, could have done, or, as we even sometimes 
presume to speak, ought to have done, or, in h3rpothetical cases, 
would have done, and to build any propositions upon such inquiries 
against evidence of ftcts, is wholly unwarrantable. It is a mode 
of reasoning which will not do in natural history, which will not 
do in natural religion, which cannot therefore be applied with 
safety to revelation. It may have some foundation, in certain 
speculative d priori ideas of Uie divine attributes ; but it has none 
in experience, or in analogy. The general character of the works 
of nature is, on the one hand, goodness both in design and effect; 
and^ oathe other hand, a liabili^ to difficulty, and to objecti<ms, if 
such objections be allowed, by reason of seeming inoompletenesa 
3r uncertainty in attaining their end. Christianity participates of 
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diUBCter. The true nmilitade between nature and reveiatian 
oootMti in this; that they each bear strong marks of their original ; 
that they each also bear appearances of irregularity and defect A 
system of strict optimism may nevertheless be the real system in 
both cases. But what I contend is, that the proof is hidden from 
MS ; that we ought not to expect to perceive thai in revelation, which 
we hardly perceive in any^tning ; that beneficence, of which we can 
judffe, ougnt to satisfy us >lhat optimism, of which we cannot judge, 
ought not to be sought after. We can judge of beneficence, becduse it 
depends upon efiects which we experience, and upon the relation 
between the means which we see acting and the ends which we 
see produced. We cannot judge of optimism, because it necessarily 
impues a comparison of Uuit which is tried, with that which is not 
tried ; of consequences which we see, with others which we im- 
agine, and ccMioeming many of which, it is more than probable we 
know nothing ; concerning some, that we have no notion. 

If Christianity be compared with the state and progress of natural 
relipon, the argument of the objector will gain nothing by the com- 
parison. I remember hearing an unh^iever say, that, if God had 
given a revelation, he would have writteMi in the skies. Are the 
tru^ of natural religion written in thevkies, or in a language 
which every one reads 7 or is this the case with the most useml 
arts, (NT the most necessary sciences of human life ? An Otaheitean 
or an Esquimaux knows nothing of Christianity; does he know 
more of the principles of deism or morality t which, notwithstand- 
ing his iffnomnce, are neither untrue, nor unimportant, nor uncer 
tarn. The existence of the Deity is lefl to be collected from obser- 
vatiom, which every man does not make, which every man, per- 
haps, is not capaUe of making. Can it be argued, that God aoes 
not exist, because, if he did, he would let us see him, or discover 
himself to mankind by pnx>& (such as, we may think, the nature of 
the subject merited), which no inadvertency could miss, no preju- 
dice withstand ? 

If Christianity be regarded as a providential instrument fer the 
melioration of mankind, its progress and diffusion resemble that of 
other causes by which human life is improved. The diversity is 
not greater, nor the advance more slow, m religion, than we nnd 
it to be in learning, liberty, government, laws. The Deity hath 
not touched the order of nature in vain. The Jewish reli^on pro- 
duced great and permanent effects ; the Christian religion hath 
done the same. It hath disposed the world to amendment. It hath 
put ihiii^ in a train. It is by no means improbable, that it may be- 
come ""{^^r«al : and that the world may continue in that stage so 
long as that the duration of its reign may bear a vast proportion to 
*?^™^ °^'^ I«rtial influence. ^ 

k^^! »r5 *''*^® concerning Christianity, that it must necessarily 
«^^ «!' ZS^f ** ^" beneficial, we go, perhaps, too far on one side : 
m„.«^ f«S K^ ^ ^ fi^' on the ofher, when we conclude that it 
miwiTO»wwj because it is not so efficacious as we could have sup. 
question of ita truth is to be tried upon its proper evi- 
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dence, without deferring much to this sort of argument, on either 
Bide. ' The evidence/ as Bishop Butler hath rightly observed, ' de- 
pends upon the judgment we form of human conduct, under given 
circumstances, of which it may be presumed that we know some- 
thing; the objection stands upon the supposed conduct of the Deity, 
under relations with which we are not acquainted.' 

What would be the real effect of that overpowering evidence 
which our adversaries require in a revelation, it is difficult to fore- 
tell ; at least, we must speak of it as of a dispensation of which we 
have no experience. Some conseouences however would, it is 
probable, attend this economy, whicn do not seem to befit a revela- 
. tion that proceeded from God. One is, that irresistible proof would 
restrain the voluntary powers too much; would not answer the. 
purpose of trial and probation ; would call for no exercise of can- 
dor, seriousness, humility, inquiry ; no submission of passion, inter- 
osts, and prejudices, to moral evidence and to probable truth ; no 
habits of reflection ; none of that previous desire to learn and to obey 
lie will of God, which, forms perhaps the test of the virtuous prin- 
< iple, and which induces men to attend, with care and reverence, 
to every credible intin0Eion of that will, and to resign present ad- 
\ antages and present pleasures to every reasonable expectation of 
propitiating his favor. 'Men's moral probation may oe, whether 
they will take due care to inform themselves by impartial consider- 
ation ; and, afterward, whether they will act as the case requires* 
upon the evidence which they have. And this we find by expe- 
rience, IS often our probation in our temporal capacity.'* 

il. These* modes of communication would leave no place for the 
admission of internal evidence ; which ought, perhaps, to l)ear a con- 
. stderable part in the proof of every revelation, because it is a spe- 
cies of evidence, which applies itself to the knowledge, love, and 
practice of virtue, and which operates in proportion to the degree 
of those qualities which it finds in the person whom it addresses. 
Men of good dispositions, amount Christians, are greatly afilected 
by the impression which the Scriptures themselves make upon their 
minds. Their conviction is much strengthened by these impres- 

^ sions. And this perhaps was intended to be one effect to be pro- 

duced by the religion. It is likewise true, to whatever cause we 
ascribe it (for I am not in this work at liberty to introduce the 
Christian doctrine of grace or assistance, or the Christian promise 
that, * if any man will do his will, he shall know of the aoctrine, 

' whether it be of God,'t) — ^it is true, I say, that they who sincerely 

I act, or sincerely endeavor to act, according to what they believe. 

I Uiat is, according to the just result of the probabilities, or, if you 

please, the possibilities of natural and revealed religion, which tney 
themselves perceive, and according to a rational estimate of conse- 
quences, and, above all, according to the just effect of those princi- 
ples of gratitude and devotion, which even the view of nature 
generates in a well-ordered mind, seldom fail of proceeding farther. 
This also may have been exactly what was designed. 

* Butler's Analogy, part ii. c. vi. t John vii. 17 
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Wheraai, any it not be nid that iiroBistible evidence would con 
found all characten and all dispopitions f would subvert^ rather than 
promote, the true purpose of uie divine counsels ; which is, not to 
produce obedience hy a force little short of mechanical constrain, 
(which obedience would be renilan^, not virtue, and would hardly 
perhaps difl^ fiom that which inanimate bodies pay to the laws 
impr e ss e d upon their nature), but to treat moral agents agreeably Pt 
what they are ; which is done, when light and motives are of such 
kinds, and are imparted in such measures, that the influence of them 
depends upon the recipients themselves ? * It is not meet to govern 
rational free agents in vi& by sight and sense. It would be no trial 
or thanks to the most sensual wretch to forbear sinning, if heaven 
and hell were open to his sight That spiritual vision and fruition i»« 
our state in patriA.* (Baiter's Reasons, p. 357.) — ^There may be trutlj 
in this thouffht, &ough roughly expressed. Few things are more 
improbable than that we (the human species) should be the highest 
onier of beings in the universe : that animated nature should ascend 
from the lowest reptile to us, and all at once stop there. If there be 
classes above us or ratitmal intelligences, clearer manifestations may 
belong to them. This may be one of the ^iiiiiictions. And it may 
be one, to which we ourselves hereafter shall attain. 

III. But may it not also be asked, whether the perfect display of 
a future state of existence would be compatible with the activity of 
civil lifo, and with the success of human affiurs f I can easily con- ■ 
oeive that this impression may be overdone ; that it may so seize 
and fill the thoughts, as to leave no place for the cares and offices 
of men's aeyeralstations, no anxiety for worldly prosperity, or even 
for a worldly provision, and, by oonsetiuence, no sufficient stimulus 
to secular inaustry. Of the nrsrChristians we read, * that all that 
believed were togeiheT, and had all things common ; and sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men, as every man 
nad need ; and, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and 
breakinc bread from house to nouse, did eat their meat with glad« 
nees and singleness of heart'* This was extremely natural, and just 
what might be expected fiom miraculous evidence coming with full 
force upon the senses of mankind : but I much doubt whether, if 
this state of mind had been univerud, or long-continued, the busi- 
ness of the world could have gone on. The necessary arts of sodal 
life would have been little cultivated. The plow and the lomn 
would have stood still. Agriculture, manufoctures, trade and navi> 
gation, would not, I think, have flourished, if they could have been 
exercised at all. Men would have addicted themselves to contem- 
plative and ascetic lives, instead of lives of business and useful 
industiy. We observe that Saint Paul found it necessary, frequendv 
to recall his converts to the ordinary labors and domestic duties of 
their condition; and to give them, in his own example, a lesson of 
contented application to their worldly employments. 

By the manner in which the religion is now proposed, a great por 
" ' ■ » 

• Acts ii. 44-46. 
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tion of tiie human species is enabled, and of these multitudes of 
every' generation are induced, to seek and to efi^tuate their salyfi- 
tion, through the medium of Christianity, without interruption of the 
prosperity or of the regular course of human affiiirs. 

CHAP. VII. 
The auppoted Effects of ChristianUy. 

That a religion, which, under every form in which it is tann^t, 
holds forth the final reward of virtue and punishment of vice, and 
proposes those distinctions of virtue and vice, which the wisest and 
most cultivated part of mankind confess to be just, should not be 
believed, is very possible ; but that, so &r as it is believed, it should 
not produce any ^ood, but rather a bad effect upon public happi- 
ness, is a proposition which it requires very strong evidence to ren« 
der credible. Yet many have l^en found to contend for this para- 
dox, and very confident appeals have been made to history, and to 
observation, for the truth of it 

In the conchisions, however, which these writers dmw from what 
they call experience, ^o sources, I think, of mistake, may be per- 
ceived. 

One is, that they look for the influence of religion in the wnmg 
place. 

The other, that they charge Christianity with many consequences, 
for which it is not responsible. 

I. The influence of^religion is not to foe sought for in the councils 
of princes, in the debates or resolutions of popular assemblies, in the 
conduct of governments towards their subjects, or of states and 
sovereigns towards one another ; of conquerors at the head of their 
armies, or of parties intriguing for power at home (topics which 
alone almost occupy the attention, and fill the pages of history) ; but 
miist be perceived, if perceived at all, in the silent course of private 
and domestic life. Nay more ; even there its influence may not be 
very obvious to observation. If it check, in some degree, personal 
diaoluteness, if it beget a general probity in the transaction of busi- 
ness, if it produce son and numane manners in the mass of the cmn- 
munity, and occasional exertions of laborious and expensive benev« 
olence in a few individuals, it is all the eflbct which can offer itself 
to external notice. The kingdom of heaven is within us. That 
which is the substance of the ^ligion, its hopes and oonsolations, its 
Intermixture with the thoughts by day and by night, the devotion 
of the heart, the control of appetite, the steady direction of the will 
to the commands of God, is necessarily invisible. Yet upon these 
depend the virtue and happiness of millions. This cause renders 
the representations of history, with respect to religion, defective and 
fallacious, in a greater degree than they are upon any other sulgect. 
Religion operates most upon those of wnom history knows the least; 
upon fethers and mothers in their femilies, upon men-servants and 
maid-servants, upon the orderly tradesman? the quiet villager, the 
manufiicturer at his loom, the husbandman in his fields. Amnngit 
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each, its inflaenoe collectiTely may be of inestimable value, yet its 
eflecle, in the mean time, little upon those who figure upon the 
stage of the worid. They may know nothing of it ; they may be- 
lieve nothing of it; they may be actuated by motives more impeta- 
oos than those which religion is able to excite. It cannot, tnere- 
ibre, be thought strange, tluit this influence should elude the grasp 
and touch of pubUc history : for, what is public histoiy, but a regis- 
ter of the successes aq4 oisappointments, the vices, tne follies, and 
the quarrels, of those who engjage in contentions for power ? 

I will add, that much of tms influence may be felt in times of 
public distress, and little of it in times of public wealth and secu- 
rity. This also increases the uncertainty of any o[»nions that we 
draw from historical representations. The influence of Christianity 
is commensurate with no efllects which history states. We do not 
pretend that it has any such necessary and irresistible power over 
the affiurs of nations, as to surmount me force of other causes. 

The Christian rehgion also acts upon public usa^ges and institu- 
tions, by an operation which is only secondary and indirect Chris- 
tianity 18 not a code of civil law. It can only reach public institu- 
tions through private character. Now its influence upon private 
character may he considerable, yet many pubUc usages and institu- 
tions repugnant to its fNinciples may remain. To- get rid of these, 
the reigning part of the community must act, and act together. But 
it mav be l<Mig before the persons who compose this bocly be suffi- 
dentiy touched with the Christian character, to join in the supprea- 
skm of practices, to which they and the pubUc have been reconciled 
by causes which will reconcile the human mind to any thing, by 
halMt and interest Nevertheless, the efl^ts of Christianity, even 
in this view, have been important It has mitigated the conduct 
of war, and the treatment of captives. It has soitened the adminis- 
tration of despotic, or of nominally despotic governments. It has 
abolished polygamy. It has restrained the licentiousness of divorces. 
It luts put an end to the exposure of children, and the immolation 
of slaves. It has suppressed the combats of gladiators,* and the 
impurities of religious rites. It has banished, if not unnatural vices, 
at least the toleration of them. It has greatly meliorated the con- 
dition of the laborious part, that is to say, of the mass of every com- 
munity, by procuiing for them a day oi weekly rest In all coun- 
tries in whicfi it is professed, it has proiduced numerous establishments 
for the reUef of sickness and poverty ; and, in some, a regular and 

{[eneral provision by law. It has triumphed over the slavery estab- 
ished in the Roman empire : it is contending, and, I trust, will one 
day prevail, against the worse slavery of the West Indies. 
A Christian writer,t so early as in the second century, has testi- 

* Lipsios affinns (Sat. b. i. c. 12.). that the gladiatorial shows sometimes 
cost Europe twenty or thirty thousand lives in a month; and that not 
only the men, but even the women of all ranks were passionately fond 
of these shows. See Bishop Porteus*s Sermon XIII. 

t Bardesanes, ap. Euseb. Prep. Evang. vi. 10. 
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"fied the renataiice which Ckristuoiity made to wicked and licen* 
tioua practioee, though established by law and l^ public usage >— 
* Neither in Parihia, do the Christians, though Parthians, use polyg- 
amy; nor in Persia, thourh Persians, do they marry their own 
daughters ; nor among the IkM^tri, or Galli, do they violate the sanc> 
tity of marriage ; nor. wherever they are, do they soSer themselves 
to be overcome by ill-conatituted laws and manners.' 

Socrates did not destroy the idolatry of Athens, or produce the 
slightest revolution in the manners of nis country. 

But the argument to which I recur, is, that the benefit of reli 
gion, being felt chiefly in the obscurity of private stations, necessa* 
rily escapes the observatitMi of history. From the fint general noti- 
fication of Christianity to the present day, there have been in every 
age many millimis, whose names were never heard of, made better 
fay it, not only in th^r conduct, but in their disposition ; and happier, 
not so much in their external dicumstances, as in ^at which is 
inter prcBcordia, in that which alone deserves the name of happiness, 
the tranquillity and consolation of their thoughts. It has been, 
since its commencement, the author of happiness and virtue to mil- 
licms and millions of the human race. Who is there that would not 
wish his son to be a Christian? 

Christianity also, in every country in which it is professed, hath 
obtained a sensible, altlioogh not a complete influence, upon tiie 
public judgment of morals. And this is very important For with* 
out the occasional correction which public opinion receives, l^ re- 
ferring to some fixed standard of morality, no man can foretell into 
what extravagances it might wander. AssassinatinQ might become 
as honorable as duelling : unnatural crimes be accounts as venial 
as fornication is wont to be accounted. In this w^y it is possible, 
that mannr may be kept in order by Christianity, who are not them- 
selves Christians. They may be guided by the rectitude which 
It communicates to public opmion. Their consciences may suggest 
their duty truly, ana they may ascribe these suggestions to a moral 
sense, or to the native capacity of the human intellect, when in &ot 
they are nothing more than the public opinion, reflected from their 
own minds ; and opinion, in a ocmsiderable deg[ree, modified by the 
lessons of Christianity. ' Certain it is, and tms is a great deal to 
say, that the generality, even of the meanest and roost vulgar and 
ignomnt people, have truer and worthier notions of God, more just 
and right apprehensions concerning his attributes and perfections, 
a deeper sense of the diflference of good and evil, a greater regard 
to morel obligations, and to the plain and most necessary duties 4>f 
life, and a more firm and universal expectation of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, than, in any Heathen country, any oon- 
siderable number of men were found to have had.'* 

Afier all, the value of Christianity is not to be appreciated by its 
temporal effects. The object of revelatkm is to influence human 
ooDdact in this life; but what is gained to happiness by that in- 

«Otaflw, £v. NaL B«l.|gWB.td. v. 

W 
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fiuence, can only be ettimated by taking in the whole of hmnan 
existence. Then, as hath already been observed, there may be 
alio great consequencet of Christianity, which do not belong to it 
as a revelation. The effects upon human salvation, of the mission, 
of the death, of the present, of the future agency of Christ, may be 
universal, though the religion be not univenuilly known. 

Secondly, I assert that Christianity is chaive^ with many conse- 
quences for which it is not responsible. I oelieve that religious 
motives have had no more to do in the formation of nine-tenths of 
the intolerant and perMcuting laws, which in different countries 
Iwve been established upon the subject of religion, than they have 
had to do in £nghmd with the making of the ^;ame-Iaws. These 
measures, althouirh they have the Christian reli^on for their sub- 
ject, are resolvable into a principle which Christianity certainly 
did not plant (and which Christianity could not universally cou' 
demn, because it is not universally wrong), which principle is no 
other than this, that they who are in possession of power do what 
they can to keep it Christianity is answerable for no part of the 
mischief which has been brought upcM^ the world by persecution, 
except that which has arisen from congctentious persecutors. Now 
these perhaps have never been either numerous or powerfuL Nor 
is it to Christianity that even Iheir mistake can fairly be imputed. 
They have been misled by an error not properly Christian or reli- 
gious, but by an error in their moral philosoohy. They pursued 
the particular, without adverting to the general consequence. Be- 
lievmg certain articles of faith, or a certain mode of worship, to be 
.highly conducive, or perhaps essential, to salvation, they thought 
themselves bound to oring all they could, by every means, into 
them. And this Ihey thought, without considering what would be 
the efflect of such a conclusion, when adopted amongst mankind as 
a general rule of conduct Had there been in the New Testament 
what there are in the Koran, precepts authorizing coercion in the 
propagation of the religion, and the use of violence towards unbe- 
lievers, the case would have been different This distinction could 
not have been taken, nor this defence made. 

I apologize for no species nor degree of persecution, but I think 
that even the fact has been exaj^erated. The slave-trade destroys 
more in a year, than the inquisition does in a hundred, or perhaps 
hath done since its foundation. 

If it be objected, as I apprehend it will be, that Christianity is 
chargeable with every miscnief, of which it has been the oocoMon, 
though not the motive ; I answer, that if the malevolent passions 
be there, die world will never want occasions. The noxious ele- 
ment will always find a conductor. Any point will produce an 
explosion. Did the applauded intercommunity of the ragan the- 
oi<^ preserve the peace of the Roman world? did it prevent op> 
pressions, proscriptions, massacres, devastations? Was U bigotry 
that carried Alexander into the east or brought Cssar into Gaulf 
Are the nations of the world, into which Christianity hath not 
'iniad its way, or fhim whifih it hath been baniihed. free from con- 
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tenboDs? Are their contentions less ruinous and sanguinary? Is it 
owing to Christianity, or to the want of it, that the finest regions of 
the East, the countries inter quatuor tnaria, the peninsula of Greece, 
together with a great part of the Mediterranean coast, are at this 
day a desert? or that the banks of the Nile, whose constantly re- 
newed fertility is not to be impaired by neglect, or destroyed by the 
ravages of war, serve only for the scene of a ferocious anarchy, or 
the supply of unceasing hostilities? Europe itself has known no re- 
ligious wars for some centuries, yet has hardly ever been without 
war. Are the calamities, which at this dir^ afflict it, to be imputed 
to Christiani^ ? Hath Poland fallen by a Christian crusade ? Hath 
the overthrow in France of civil order and security, heen effected 
by the votaries of our religion, or by the foes? Amongst the awful 
lessons which the crimes and misenes of that country affurd to man- 
kind, this is one ; that, in order to be a persecutor, it is not necessary 
to be a bigot; that in rage and cruelty, in mischief and destruction, 
fanaticism iteelf can be outdone by infidelity. 

Finally, If war, as it is now carried on between nations, produces 
less misery and ruin than foirmerly, we are indebted perhaps to 
Christianity for the change, more than to any other cause. Viewed 
therefore even in its relation to this subject, it appears to have been 
of ad vantage to the world. It hath humanized the conduct of wars ; 
it hath ceased to excite them. 

The differences of opinion, that have in all ages prevailed 
amongst Christians, fall very much within the alternative which 
has been stated. If we possessed the disposition which Christianity 
labors, above all other qualities, to inculcate, these differences 
would do litUe harm. If that disposition be wanting, other causes, 
even were tliese absent, would continually rise up to call forth the 
malevolent passions into action. Differences of opinions, when ac- 
companied with mutual charity, which Christianity forbids them to 
violate, are for the most part innocent, and for some purposes use- 
ful. They promote inquiry, discussion, and knowledge. They 
help to keep up an attention to religious subjects, and a concern 
about them, which might be apt to die away in the calm and 
silence of universal agreement I do not know that it is in any de- 
gree true, that the influence of religion is the greatest, where there 
are the fewest dissenters. 



CHAP. vra. 

The Condudon. 

In religion, as in every other subject of human reasoning, much 
depends upon the order in which we dispose our inquiries. A man 
who takes up a system of divinity with a previous opinion that either 
every part must be true or the whole false, approaches the discus- 
sion wuh ffreat disadvantage. No other system, which is founded 
upon moru evidence, would bear to be treated in the same manner 
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Nevef ihelen, in a certain degree, we are all introduced to our reli 
RW118 studies, under this prejudication. And it cannot be avoided, 
llie weakness of the human judgment in the early part of youth, 
yet its extreme susceptibility of impression, renders it necessary to 
furnish it with some opinions, and with scnne principles or oUier. Or 
indeed, without much express care, or much endeavor tor this pur- 

Gie, the tendency of the mind of man to assimilate itself to the 
bits of thinking and speaking which prevail around him, pro- 
duces the same e%ct. That indinferencr and suspense, that waiting 
and equilibrium of the judgment, whicn smne require in religious 
matters, and which some would wish to be aimed at in the conduct 
of education, are impossible to be preserved. They «re not given 
to the condition of human life. 

It is a consequence of diis institution that the doctrines of religion 
oome to us before the proofi ; and come to va with that mixture of 
ex]4icatioii8 and inferences from which no public creed is, or can 
be, free. And the effect which too frequently ibllows, from Chris- 
tianity being presented to the understanding in this form, is, that 
mhsn any articles, which am>ear as parts of it, contradict the appro* 
henrion of the persons to whom it is proposed, men of rash and con- 
fident tempers hastily and indiscrimmately reject the whole. But 
is Uiis to do justice, either to themselves or to the relij^on? The 
rational way of treating a subject of such acknowledged importance 
is to attend^ in the first place, to the general and substantial truth of 
its principles, and to that alone, l^en we once feel a foundation ; 
when we once perceive a ground of credibility in its history, we 
diall proceed with safety to inquire ihto the interpretation of its 
reooras, and into the doctrines which have been deduced from them. 
Nor will it either endanger our faith, or diminish or alter our mo- 
tives for obedience, if we should discover that these conclusions are 
formed with very difierent degrees of probability, and possess very 
dififerent degrees of importance. 

This conduct of the understanding, dictated by every rule of ri^ht 
reasoning, will uphold personal Christianity, even in those countnes 
in which it is established under forms the most liable to difficult 
and objection. It will also have the farther effoct of guarding us 
against the prejudices which are wont to arne in our minds to the 
disadvantage of religion, from observing the numerous ccMitroversiea 
which are carried on amongst its profossors, and like^se of inducing 
a spirit of lenity and moderation in our judgment, as well as in our 
treatment of those who stand, in such controversies, upon sides oppo- 
site to ours. What is clear in Christianity, we shall find to be su^ 
ficient, and to be infinitely valuable ; what is dubious, unnecessary 
to be decided, or of veiy subordinate importance ; and what is most 
obscure, will teach us to bear with the opinions which others may- 
have formed upon the same subject We shall say to those who the 
most widely dissent from us, what Augustin said to the worst here- 
tics of his a^e : ' HU in vos saeviant, qui nesciunt, cum quo labore 
varum inveniatur, et qu&m difllicild caveantur errores ; — qui nesciunt 
cum quanta difiicultate sanetur oculus interiohs homims; — qui ne 
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Ktfint qnibns BUflpuiis et gemibbus fiat ut ex qaantul&cunque parte 
pOBsit mtelligi Devu.'* 

A judgment, moreover, which is once pretty well mtusfied of the 
seneral truth of the religion, will not only thus discriminate in its 
doctrines, but will possess sufficient strength to overcome the reluc- 
tance of the imiupnation to admit articles of fidth which are attended 
with difficulty of apprehension, if such articles of faith appear to be 
truly parts of the revelation. It was to be expected beforehand, 
that what related to the economy, and to die perMHis, of the invisi- 
ble world, which revelation profess^ to do, and which, if true it 
actually does, should contain some noints remote from our analo- 
gies, and from the comprehension or a mind which hath acquired 
all its ideas from sense and from experience. 

It hath been my care, in the preceding work, to presence the sep* 
aration between evidences and doctrines as inviolable as I coula ; 
to remove from die primaiy question all consideratioius which have 
been unnecessarily joined with it; and to offer a defence to Chris- 
tianity, which every Christian mig^t read, without seeing the tenets 
in which he had been brought up attacked or decried : and it alwajw 
aflbrded a satisfaction to my mind to observe that this was practica- 
ble ; that few or none of our many controversies with one another 
aflect or relate to the proofi of our religion ; that the rent never 
descends to the foundation. 

The truth of Christianity depends upon its leading facts, and upon 
them alone. Now of these we have evidence which ought to satn^ 
us, at least until it appear that mankind have ever been deceived 
by the same. We DAve some uncontested and Incontratable points, 
to which the history of the human species has nothing similar to 
oAer. A Jewish peasant changed the religion of the world, and 
that, without force, without power, without support ; without one 
natural source, or circumstance of attraction, influence, or success. 
Such a thine hath not happened in any other instance. The com- 
panions of mis Person, after he himself had been put to death for 
bis attempt, asserted his supernatural character, founded upon his 
supernatural operations : and, in testimonv of the truth of their 
assertions, t. e. in consequence of their own belief of. that truth, and 
in order to communicate tiieir knowledge of it to others, voluntarily 
entered upon lives of toil and hardship, and, witii a full experience 
of their danger, committed themselves to the last extremities of per- 
secution. This hath not a parallel. More particularly, a very few 
days after this Person had jbeen publicly executed, and in the very 
dty in which he was buried, these his companions declared with 
one voice that his body was restored to lifo ; that they had seen him, 
handled him, ate with him, conversed with him ; and, in pursuance 
of their persuasion of the truth of what i^ey told, preached his reli- 

S'on, with this strange fact as the -foundation of it, in the face of 
lose who had killed him, who were armed with the power of the 
country, and necessarily and naturally disposed to treat his follow 

* Aug. eontra Ep. Fund, capi ii. n. 3, 3. 
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en w they had treated hunself ; and having done this upon the spot 
where the event took place, carried the intelligence of it abroad, in 
deepite of difficulties and opposition, and where the nature of their 
errand fl^ve them nothing to expect but derision, insult, and out^ 
rage. — This is without example. These three facts, I think, are 
certain, and would have been nearly so, if the Gospel had never 
been written. The Christian story, as to these points, hath never 
varied. No other hath been set up against it. Every letter, every 
discourse, every controversy, amoiijKst the followers of the religion ; 
every book written by them, from me age of its commencement to 
the present time, in every part of the world in which it hath been 
professed, and with eveiy sect into which it hath been divided (and 
we have letters and discourses written by contemporaries, by wit- 
nesses of the transaction, by persons tfiemselves bearing a share in 
it, and other writings following that age in regular succession), con- 
cur in representing these facts in this manner. A religion which 
now possesses the greatest part of the civilized world, unquestion- 
ably sprang up at .^rusalem at this time. Some account roust be 
given of its origin ; some cause assigned for its rise. All the ax> 
counts of this origin, all the explications of this cause, whether 
taken from the writings of the early followers of the religion (in 
which, and in which perhaps alone, it could be expected that they 
should be distinctly unfolded), or from occasional notices in other 
writings of that or the adjoining age, either expressly allege the 
fiiets above stated as the means by which the religion was set up, 
or advert to its commencement in a manner which agrees with the 
supposition of these facts being true, and which testifies their opera- 
tion and eflfecta. 

These propositions alone lay a foundation for our faith ; for they 
prove the existence of a transaction, which cannot even in its most 
general parts be accounted for, upon any reasonable supposition, 
except that of the truth of the mission. But the particulars, the de- 
tail of the miracles or miraculous pretences (for such there necessa- 
rily must have been), upon which this unexampled transaction 
rested, and /or which these men acted and suffered as they did act 
and sufier, it is undoubtedly of great importance to us to know. 
We have this detail from the fountain-head, from the persons them- 
selves ; in accounts written by eye-witnesses of the scene, by con- 
temporaries and companions of those who were so; not in one 
book, but four, each containing enough for the verification of the 
religion, all agreeing in the fundamental parts of the history. We 
have the aumenticity of these books estabUshed, by more and 
stronger proufi than belong to almost any other ancient book what- 
ever, and by proofs which widely distinguish them from any others 
claiming a similar authoritv to theirs. If there were anv good rea- 
son for doubt concerning the names to which these books were as- 
cribed (which there is not, for they were never ascribed to any 
other, and we have evidence not long after their publication of their 
bearing ihe names which they now bear), their antiquity, of which 
there is no question, their reputation and authori^ amongst th> 
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early disciples of the religion, of which there is as little, form a valid 
proof that they roust, in the main at icust, have agreed with what 
the first teachers of the religion delivered. 

When we open these ancient volumes, we discover in them 
marks of truth, whether we consider each in itself, or collate them 
witii one another. The writers certainly knew something of what 
they were writing about, for they manifest an acquaintance with 
local circumstances, with the history and usages of the times, 
which could only belong to an inhabitant of that country, living 
in that age. In every narrative we perceive simplicity and un- 
designedness ; the air and the language of reality. When we 
compare the difierent narratives together, we find them so varying 
as to repel all suspicion of confederacy ; so agreeing under this va- 
ried, as to show that the accounts had one real transaction for their 
common foundation; often attributing different actions and dis- 
courses to the person whose history, or rather memoirs of whose 
history, they profess to relate, yet actions and discourses so similar, 
as very much to bespeak the same character ; which is a coinci- 
dence, that, in such writers as they were, could only be the conse- 
quence of their writing from fact, and not from imagination. 

These four narratives are confined to the history of the Founder 
of the religion, and ,end with his ministry. Since, however, it is 
certain that the affidr went on, we cannot help being anxious to 
know how it proceeded. This intelligence hath come down to us 
in a work purporting to be written l^ a person, himself connected 
with the business during the first stages of its progress, taking up 
the story where the former histories had left it, carrying on the 
narrative, oftentimes with great particularity, and throughout with 
the appearance of good sense,* information, and candor; staling all 
along the origin, and the only probable origin, of effects which "un- 
questionably were produced, together with the natural conse- 
(juences of situations which unquestionably did exist ; and confirmed^ 
in the substance at least of the account, by the strongest possible 
accession of testimony which a history can receive, original letters, 
written by the person who is the pnncipel subject of the history, 
written upon the business to which the nistoir relates, and during 
the period, or soon after the period, which tne history comprises. 
^o man can say that this all together is not a body of strong histori- 
cal evidence. 

When we reflect that some of those from whom the books pro- 
ceeded, are related to have themselves wrought miracles, to have 
been the subject of miracles, or of supernatural assistance in propa- 
gating the relmon, we may perhaps be led to think, that more 
credit, or a difilerent kind oi credit, is due to these accounts, than 
what can be claimed by merely human testimony. But this is an 

* See Peter's speech upon caring the cripple (Acts iii. 18), the council 
of the apostles (xv.), Paul's discourse at Athens (xvii. 22), befbre Agrippa 
(xx\i.) I notice these passages, both as fVaught with good sense, and as 
free from the smallest tincture of enthusiasm. 
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vgoment which cannot be addrened to iceptics or anbelievenL A 
man mint be « Christian before he can receive it The iivpiration 
of the hiatorical Scriptures, the nature, degree, and extent of tha^ 
impirotion, are questions undoubtedly of serious discussion; bat 
they are questions amonnt Christiana themselves, and not between 
them and others. The doctrine itself is by no means necessary to 
the belief of Christianity, which must, in the first instance at least, 
depend upon ihe ordinary maxims of historical credibility.* 

In viewing ilie detail of miracles recorded in these books, we 
6nd every supposition negatived, by which they can be resolved 
into fraua or aeiusion. They were not secret, not momentary, not 
tentative, iMr ambiguous; nor performed under the sanction of 
authority, with the spectators on their side, or in affirmance of 
tenets and practices already established. We find also the evidence 
alleged for them, and which evidence was by great numbers re- 
ceived, different from that upon which other miraculous accounts 
rest It was contemporary, it was published upon the spot, it con- 
tinued ; it mvolved mtereste and auestions of the ereatejit magni- 
tude ; it contradicted the most fixea persuasions and prejudices of 
the persons to whom it was addressed ; it required from those who 
accepted it, not a simple, indolent assent, but a change, from thence- 
forward, of principles and conduct, a submission to consequences 
the most senoos and the most deterring, to loss and danger, to in- 
sult, outrage, and persecution. How such a story should be folse, 
or, if fidse, bow under such circumstances it should make its way, 
I think impoarible to be explained ; vet such the Christian story 
was, such were the circumstances under which it came forth, and 
in opposition to such difficulties did it prevail. 

An event so connected with the rehgion, and with the fortunes, 
of the Jewish people, as one of their race, one boin amongst them, 
establishing his authori^ and his law throughout a great portirai of 
the civilizra world, it was perhaps to be expected, should be no- 
ticed in the prophetic writings of that nation; especially when this 
Person, tc^ether with his own mission, caused also to be acknow- 
ledged the divine original of their institution, and by those who be- 
fore had allojgfether rejected it Accordingly, we peroeive in these 
writings various intimations concurring in the person and history 
of Jesus, in a manner, and in a degree, in which passages taken 
from these books could not be made to concur in any person arbi- 
trarily assumed, or in any person except him who nas been the 
author of great changes in tne aflbirs and opinions of mankind. Of 
some of these predictions the weight depends a good deal upon the 
concurrence. Others pooess great separate strength : one in par- 
ticular does this in an eminent degree. It is an entire description, 
manifestly directed to one character and to one scene of things : it 
is extant in a writing, or collection of writings, declaredly prophetic ; 
and it am>lies to Christ's character, and to the circumstances of his 
llfo and death, with considerable precision, and in a way which no 

■* See Poweirs Discourses, disc. xv. p. 945 
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divenity of interpretation hath, in my opinion, heen able to co»> 
ibund. That the advent of Christ, and the OKisequeaces of il^ 
■hould not have been more distinctly revealed in the Jewish saered 
books, is, I think, in some measure accounted for by the considers* 
tion, that for the Jews to have foreseen the fall of their institution, 
and that it was to emerge at length into a more perfect and compre- 
hensive dispensation, would have cooled too much, and relaxed 
their zeal for it, and their adherence to it, upon which seal and ad* 
herence the preservation in the world of any remain% for many 
ages, of religious truth might in a great measure depend. 

Of what a revelatioa discloses to mankind, one, and only one, 
question can properly be asked, Was it of importance to mankind 
to know, or to be better assured of? In this question, when we 
tarn our thoughts to the great Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and of a future jn<^;ment, no doubt can possibfy 
be entertained. He who gives me riches or honors, does nothii^; 
he who even gives me health, does little in comparison with that 
which lays be&re me just grounds for expecting a restoratioa to 
life, and a day of account and retribution: which thing Christianity 
hath done for millions. 

Other articles of the Christian feith, although of iniimte impon^- 
ance when placed beside any other topic of human mqoiry, ara 
odIv the adjuncts and circumstances of this. They are, however; 
ancn as appear worthy o£ the original to which we ascribe theuL 
The morali^ of the rebgioii, whether taken from the precepts or 
the example of its Founder, or from the lessons of its primitiva 
teachers, derived, as it should seem, from what had been inculcated 
by their Master, is, in all its parts, wise and pure ; neither adapted 
to vulgar prejudices, nor flattering popular notions^ nor excusing 
established practices, but calculated, in the matter of its instni&- 
tion, truly to promote human happiness, and in the form in which 
it was conveyed, to produce impression and efiect; a morality 
which, let it pave proceeded from any oerson whatever, wouul 
have been satisfactory evidence of his goou sense and integrity, oi 
the soondneoB of his understanding, and the |MX>bity of his designa; 
a moraUtjr, in every view of it, much more perfect than could mive 
been expected from the natural circumstances and character of the 

erson who delivered it ; a morality, in a word, which is, and hath 
en, most beneficial to mankind. 

Upon the greatest, therefore, of all possible occasifmB, and for a 
purpose of inestimable value, it pleased the Deity to vouchsafe a 
miraculous attestation. Having done this for the mstitution, when 
this alcme could fix its authori^, or give to it a beginning, he com- 
mitted its future progress to the natural means of human comraum- 
cation, and to the influence of those causes by which human con- 
duct and human af&in are governed. The seed beinff sown, was 
left to vegetate ; the leavcsi, oeing inserted, was lefl to ferment; and 
both according to the laws of nature : laws, nevertheless, disposed 
and controlled by that providence which conducts the affiurs of the 
uniyeiae^ though by an influence inscrutable, and generally andi^ 
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tingaithable by in. And in this Christianity is analogous to moft 
other provisions for happiness. The provision is made ; and, being 
made, is left to act according to laws, which, forming a part of a 
more general system, regulate this particular subject, in comnKm 
with many others. 

Let the constant recurrence to our observation of contrivance, 
design, and wisdcnn, in the works of nature, once fix upon our minds 
the beliel of a God, and after that all is easy. In the counsels of a 
being possessed of the power and disposition which the Creator of 
the umverse must possess, it is not improbable that there should be 
a future state ; it is not improbable tnat we should be acquainted 
with it. A future state rectifies every thin^; because, if moral 
agents be made, in the last event, happy or miserable, according to 
their conduct in the stations and under the circumstances in which 
they are placed, it seems not very material by the operation of what 
causes, according to what rules, or even, if you please to call it so, 
y what chance or caprice, these stations are assigned, or these cir> 
cumstances determined. This hypothesis, Aerefore, solves all that 
objection to the divine care and goodness, which the promiscuous 
distribution of good and evil (I do not mean in the doubtftU advan- 
tages of riches and grandeur, but in the unquestionably important 
distinctions of health and sickness, strength and infirmity, bodily 
ease and pain, mental alacrity and depression) is apt, on so many 
occasions, lo create. This one truth changes the nature of thin^ ; 

S'ves order to conftision ; makes the moral world of a piece with 
e natural. 

Nevertheless, a higher degree of assurance than that to which it 
is possible to advance this, or any argument drawn fiom die li^ht 
of nature, was necessary, especially to overcome the shock which 
the imagination and the senses receive from the efilects and the 
appearances of death, and the obstruction which thence arises to 
the expectation of either a continued or a ftiture existence. This 
difficulty, although of a nature, no doubt, to act very forcibly^ will 
be found, I think, upon reflection, to reside more in our habits of 
apprehension, than in the subject ; and that the giving way to it, 
when we have any reasonable grounds for the contraiy, is Father 
an indulging of the ima^nation, than any thing else. Abstractedly 
considered, that is, considered without relation to the di^renoe 
which habit, and merely habit, produces in our faculties and modes 
of apprehension, I do not see any thing more in the resurrection of 
a dead man, than in the conception of a child ; except it be this, that 
he one comes into the world with a system of prior consciousness 
bout him, which the other does not ; and no person will say, that 
he knows enough of either subject to perceive, that this circiim 
stance makes such a difiference in the two cases, that the one should 
be easy, and the other impossible ; the one natural, the other not so. 
To the first man, the succession of the species would be as incom* 
prdhensible, as the resurrection of the dead is to us. 

Thought is difierent from motion, perception from impact: die 
individiudity of a mind is hardly consistent with the divisibility of 
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an ertended mibetance ; or its volition, that is, its power of origin- 
ating motion, with the inertness which cleaves to every portion of 
matter which our observation or our experiments can reach. These 
distinctions lead us to an immaterial principle : at least, they do this; 
they so negative die mechanical properties of matter, in the consti- 
tution of a sentient, still more of a rational being, that no argument 
drawn from these properties, can be of any great weight in opposi- 
tion to other reasons, when the question respects the changes of 
which kjch a nature is capable, or the manner in which these 
changes are effected. Whatever thought be, or whatever it depend 
upon, the regular experience of sleoff makes one thiiu; concerning 
it certain, that it can be completely suspended, and completely 
restored. 

If any one find it too great a strain upon his thoughts, to admit 
the noQon of a substance strictly immaterial, that is, irom which 
extension and solidity are excluded, he can find no difiiculty in 
allowing, that a particle as small as a pardcle of Ught, minuter than 
all conceivable dimensions, may just as easily be the depository, the 
organ, and the vehicle, of consciousness, as the congeries of animal 
substance which forms a human body, or the human brain; that» 
being so, it may transfer a proper identic to whatever shall here- 
after be united to it; may be safe amidst the destruction of its in- 
teguments ; may connect the natural with the spiritual, the corrupt* 
ible with the glorified, body. If it be said, that tne mode and means 
of all this are imperceptible by our senses, it is only what is true of 
the most important agencies and operations. The great powers of 
nature are all invisible. Gravitation, electricitjr, mi^etism, though 
constantly present, and constantly exerting their influence ; though 
within us, near us, and about us ; though dififused throughout all 
snace, overspreading the surface, or penetrating the contexture, of 
all bodies with which we are acquamted, depend upon substances 
and actions which are totally concealed from our senses. The Su- 
preme Intelligence is so himself 

But whether tliese or any other attempts to satisfy the imagina^ 
tion, bear any resemblance to the truth, or whether the imagination, 
which, as I nave said before, is a mere slave of habit, can be satis 
fied or not; when a future state, and the revelation of a future 
state, is not only perfectly consistent with the attributes of the Being 
who governs tne universe ; but when it is more, when 'it alone re- 
moves the appearances of contrariety which attend the 02>erations 
of his will towards creatures capable of comparative merit and 
demerit, of reward and punishment ; when a strong body of histor- 
ical evidence, confirmed by many internal tokens of iruth and au- 
thenticity, gives us just reason to believe that such a revelation hath 
actually been made ; we ought to set our minds at rest with the 
assurance, that in the resources of Creative Wisdom, expedients 
cannot be wanted to carry into effect what the Deity hath purposed : 
that either a new and mign^ influence will descend upon the human 
world to resuscitate extinguished consciousness; or tnat amidst the 
other wonderful eontriyanoet with which the univeise abound^ and 



